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A   SELECTION  FROM 

"  Qld  Days  and  New."— Lord  Ernest  Hamil- 
ton, brother  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
is  of  a  decidedly  literary  bent. 

t  i  He  has  a  good  style, 
knows  how  to  tell  a  story 
—  on  paper  (a  test  few 
amateurs  survive),  and 
can  write  of  the  past 
with  all    the    picturesque 

M  enthusiasm       of       Ralph 
Nevill. 

M      A    short    time    ago    his 
"  Forty         Years        On  " 

T  created  a  favourable  im- 
pression,  and  he  has  fol- 

T  lowed  this  up  with  "  Old 

Days   and  New,"   published  to-day   (Hodder 
and  Stougbton,  15s.).  * 

It  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 

T  conventional  book  of  reminiscences,  with  its 
mass  of  names  of,  mostly,  nobodies  in  parti- 
cular.    If  anything,   it  is  a  little  bit  too  im- 

I   personal 

S      ,:  Lady   Podgyback."'— Lord  Ernest,  for  in- 
stance,  adopts  the  lively  method  of  hanging  ! 
his  views  concerning  the  changing  manners 

A  of  the  set  in  which  he  has  always  been  privi-  • 
leged  to  move  round  imaginary  characters  '• 
such  as  "  the  Countess  of  Mayfair,"   "  Lady 

R' Podgyback,"  "  Lady  Shropshire,"  and  "Lord  >• 
St.   James."     Lively,   of  course,   but  scarcely 

F  informative.  .  '• 


Things  Only  a  Footman  Could  Do.— Aristo-  r 
1  cratic   families   in  those   days  seem   to  have 

been  pretty  helpless. 

"  Fine     ladies     and     gentlemen    could    do 
'  nothing  for  themselves.     Servitors  took  their 

railway  tickets  for  them,   laced  their  boots, 
,,  paid  their   cab   fares,   affixed    their    salmon  ^ 

flies — did   everything   for  them,   in  fact,   ex- 

cept  blow  their  noses. 
1      "  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that,  under  such  ;N 

conditions,    the   belief   gradually     took    root 
Cthat  disaster  would  at  once  follow  if  anyone  s* 

but  a.  servitor  put  his  hand  to  the  simplest  R" 

practical   operation  1 
<      "It   was   an   article   of   common   belief,    inar 

my  primose  days,  that  a  house  would  at  once  °£ 

blow   up    if   anyone    but    a    footman   lighted et. 

the  gas."  
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PREFACE 

The  word  "  involution "  implies  a  folding  in 
towards  the  centre.  It  seems  to  bear  a  different 
sense  to  the  word  "  concentration,"  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  an 
organised  movement  directed  from  outside,  while 
involution  takes  rather  the  form  of  an  automatic 
convergence.  The  word  is  here  used  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  title  of 
this  book  because  it  is  the  word  which  seems 
to  describe  best  the  cosmic  process  at  which  a 
glimpse  is  taken  in  the  following  pages. 

Shantock  Hall,  Bovingdon, 

Herts. 
August,  1911. 
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APOLOGY 

The  following  pages  merely  put  into  words  what 
many  people  think.  They  make,  therefore,  no 
claim  to  originality,  except,  perhaps,  in  respect 
to  one  line  of  thought  which  must  speak  for 
itself.  The  aim  is  not  cheap  destruction  ;  and 
institutionalism  is  attacked  only  in  an  intense 
desire  for  reconstruction. 

Iconoclasm  in  itself  can  have  no  charms,  except 
for  the  insane  ;  with  others  it  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  spiritual  progression.  It  is — in  the 
sane — invariably  provoked  by  the  degraded  con- 
ception of  God  with  which  it  is  confronted. 
Iconoclasm  is  usually  denounced  as  atheism  by 
those  whose  idols  are  broken,  and  in  old  days 
it  was  a  risky  pursuit.  It  brought  Socrates  to 
his  death  and  the  early  Christians  to  the  stake, 
to  the  beasts,  and  to  far  worse  tortures.  The 
most  notable  iconoclast  of  comparatively  modern 
times  was  Spinoza,  who,  though  himself  a  Jew, 
dared  to  impugn  the  purity  and  authenticity  of 
the  Old  Testament  records.  When  excommuni- 
cated and  anathematised  for  his  impiety,  his  reply 
was  :  "  It  is  you  who  are  impious,  to  believe 
that  God  would  commit  the  treasures  of  the  true 
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record  of  himself  to  any,  substance  less  enduring 
than  the  heart."  This  is  a  pronouncement  which 
every  one  who  looks  religion  in  the  face 
must  endorse.  What  the  world  cries  for  is  a 
creed  which  can  boast  a  surer  foundation  than 
the  ignorance  of  its  adherents,  and  which  is,  at 
least,  backed  by  the  convictions  of  those  who 
dispense  it. 

All  humanity  is  groping  for  God.  It  stretches 
out  its  arms  here  and  there,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  touches  what  it  seeks.  But  the  millions 
have  no  time  to  seek,  and  so  pay  others  to  make 
the  search.  Some  accept  this  position  with  a 
supine  content  which  is  called  faith  ;  but  the 
greater  part  throw  it  aside  with  a  laugh.  But 
the  desperate  need  for  a  reconstruction  is  surely 
brought  home  when  we  find  that  the  second  class 
is — more  often  than  not — the  ethical  superior  of 
the  first.  Such  a  result,  deplorable  as  it  may 
seem,  is  inevitable  where  ceremonial  is  held  up 
as  the  basis  of  religion,  and  where  such 
ceremonial  claims  an  efficacy  that  is  wholly 
independent  of  conduct  of  life. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  throughout 
was  that  apart  from  ethics  there  is  no  religion  ; 
and  some  of  the  following  chapters  are  mainly 
directed  to  setting  forth  the  evidence  that  this 
was  so.  Ethics  are  the  moral  obligations,  outside 
of  law,  that  shape  man's  daily  life,  graduating 
from  a  mere  genteel  moderation  to  a  severe  and 
ascetic  abstention.  Beyond  abstention  they  carry 
few.  But  the  ethical  code  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity   went   far   beyond   mere   abstinence, 
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so  much  so,  indeed,  that  abstinence  was  all  but 
taken  for  granted.  Its  fundamental  principle  was 
altruism  in  a  live  and  virile  sense.  This  was  no 
new  revelation  of  God.  For  six  or  seven 
centuries  before  Christ  it  can  be  traced  as  the 
prevailing  theme  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
religious  teachers.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that 
far  back  beyond  the  reach  of  history  it  was 
known  as  the  Only  Way.  The  avowed  object 
of  both  Gautama  and  Lao-Tze  was  not  to 
originate  an  idea  of  God,  but  to  "  revive  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients "  that  had  become 
corrupted  from  ethical  to  ceremonial.  The 
Buddha  was  an  agnostic  ;  so  was  Socrates  ;  but 
the  one  gave  up  an  all  but  royal  luxury,  and 
the  other  his  life,  for  a  God  that  in  the  case 
of  each  baffled  definition. 

No  religion  in  the  world's  history  has  been  so 
rigidly  ceremonial  as  was  that  of  the  Jews  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  From  the  days 
of  Ezra  onwards  the  Law  attributed  to  Moses 
had  gradually  usurped  the  place  of  God.  Jehovah 
receded  more  and  more  into  an  inert  obscurity. 
The  Law  became  God,  and  Moses  his  vicegerent. 
Rewards  and  punishments  were  still  in  the  main 
temporal.  The  prosperous  were  the  chosen  of 
God  ;  the  poor  and  the  sick  the  rejected  whom 
God  deservedly  afflicted,  either  for  their  own  sins 
or  for  those  of  their  ancestors.  The  Pharisees 
believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls,  but  for  the 
righteous  only.  Philo  and  his  school  held  the 
reverse  belief,  based  on  Hellenistic  thought.  The 
wicked   were   reincarnated,   while   the    righteous 
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became  one  with  God.  The  Sadducees  saw  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  God's  favour  in  the 
worldly  prosperity,  which — it  need  scarcely,  be 
added — distinguished  the  members  of  that  sect. 
The  Essenes,  in  their  agricultural  retirement  by 
the  Dead  Sea,  kept  sublimely  aloof  from  the 
wrangles  of  the  Jerusalem  factions.  They  antici- 
pated Christianity  by  the  culture  of  a  spotless 
purity  of  life  and  a  self-effacing  altruism  that 
was  never  surpassed,  and  possibly  never  even 
equalled,  in  the  primitive  Church. 

But  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  not  to  these. 
It  was  to  the  prominent  and  dominant  sects,  and 
to  both  alike  it  was  unintelligible  and  blas- 
phemous. They  killed  him,  as  they  had  killed 
the  prophets  before  him,  and  for  the  same  crime. 
He  was  an  iconoclast.  He  unmasked  the 
cankered  visage  of  their  God,  the  Law.  He 
overturned  the  mechanical  image  that  seven 
centuries  of  ecclesiastical  sway  had  set  up,  and 
revealed  God  as  he  truly  was.  It  was  a  capital 
offence,  and  he  died.  But  even  in  his  death 
he  was  misunderstood.  His  disciples  were  Jews, 
"  ignorant  and  unlearned  men,"  whose  narrow 
perceptions  were  bounded  by  the  walls  of  a 
canyon  cut  out  by  centuries  of  Judaistic  tradi- 
tion. Beyond  those  walls  they  never  had  seen, 
and  were  mentally  incapable  of  seeing.  To  them 
the  mission  of  Jesus  was  in  the  main  political. 
Even  after  the  resurrection,  when  their  course 
of  Christian  education  was  in  a  sense  com- 
pleted, we  find  them  asking :  "  Wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?' 
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From  such  men  come  our  only  records  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  ;  and  even  these  only  reached 
canonical  safety  after  a  century  of  Judaistic 
editing  and  revision.  In  the  first  heat  of  the 
Messianic  craze  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
and  the  life  of  Jesus  were,  with  untiring  labour 
and  with  more  ingenuity  than  honesty,  brought 
into  a  sufficient  harmony.  Forty  years  later, 
however,  came  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
decimation  of  the  Jewish  race,  followed  after  a 
brief  interval  by  the  final  and  conclusive  devasta- 
tions of  Hadrian.  As  a  nation  the  Jews  had 
disappeared  ;  the  Temple  worship,  the  very  soul 
of  their  national  existence,  had  ceased,  and 
Jerusalem  itself  was  forbidden  to  the  sons  of 
Abraham.  Under  such  a  succession  of  calamities 
the  crude  Messianic  idea  was  no  longer  tenable. 
It  was  replaced  by  the  more  elastic  idea  of  the 
Millennium.  For  a  thousand  years  Christ  was  to 
reign  over  the  elect.  The  seat  of  his  kingdom 
(according  to  Irenseus)  was  once  more  to  be 
Palestine,  where  the  vines  and  grain-fields  were 
to  yield  double  crops,  and  the  lion  was  to  lie 
down  with  the  lamb. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  the 
Millennium  idea  has  followed  the  Messianic  into 
the  regions  of  myth.  The  crops  of  Syria  are 
dwindling,  and  over  the  face  of  an  unapprecia- 
tive  world  the  Jews  are  scattered  past  recall. 
But  with  a  curious  inconsistency  we  still  admit 
as  the  fundamental  axioms  of  our  religion  the 
fantastic  ideas  of  the  very  men  who  in  their 
earlier   conceptions   of  Jesus   have   been   proved 
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to  be  so  unutterably  wrong.  Marcion  and  Tatian 
are  still  heretics,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  still 
a  mere  appendix  to  Moses. 

The  following  pages  aim  at  pursuing  the 
development  of  the  successive  accretions  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  which  the  real  message 
of  Jesus  was  first  blurred  and  finally  completely 
hidden.  But  the  ultimate  object,  of  which  this 
is  only  a  necessary  preliminary,  is  to  try  and 
trace  through  the  fog  the  real  message  which  all 
the  historical  reformers  of  religion  have  given  to 
the  world.  All  men  believe  in  a  God,  but  they 
differ  as  to  his  nature  and  requirements.  The 
interest  of  all  lies  in  making  sure  that  their 
methods  are  really  those  that  he  requires.  To 
make  sure  is  perhaps  difficult ;  but  inspection 
reveals  certain  truths  whose  significance  one 
cannot  ignore.  It  shows  us  that  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  were  identical  with  those  of  the  other 
great  founders  of  the  world's  religions  ;  that  all 
the  historical  revealers  of  God,  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  at  their  head,  have  insisted  that  in 
altruism  lies  the  only  service  of  God  (Paul,  as 
Marcion  read  him,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule), 
and,  finally,  we  find  from  inspection,  and 
especially  self-inspection,  that  all  the  higher 
instincts  in  man  unerringly  endorse  what  these 
have  laid  down.  Here  we  seem  to  be  within  sight 
of  truth  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  many  will  be 
slow  to  see  and  slower  still  to  follow,  for  dog- 
matic religion  stands  in  the  way  as  the  hereditary 
foe  of  altruism. 

The  times  are  prolific  of  philosophic  thought : 
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new  literature,  more  or  less  metaphysical  in 
character,  flows  in  a  constant  stream  from 
Germany,  France,  America,  and  England.  To 
the  few,  such  literature  affords  an  absorbing 
interest  and  considerable  solace,  but  to  the  many 
it  is  unsatisfying.  Its  conclusions  are  of  neces- 
sity indefinite  ;  its  speculations  are,  and  for  ever 
must  remain,  so  frankly  speculative  that  the 
reader  rises  with  the  sense  of  having  lost 
much  and  gained  but  little  in  return.  Can  man 
fulfil  his  destiny  on  earth  in  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  an  abstract  idea?  Can  the  hunger  of 
our  upward  instincts  be  satisfied  by  sitting  in 
a  porch  and  speculating  on  the  problems  of 
existence?  We  know  that  it  cannot.  Philosophy 
in  itself,  however  ethical,  pure,  and  sublime,  can 
never  satisfy.  Man  is  an  active  force  ;  and  only 
in  activity  can  his  spiritual  cravings  find  repose  ; 
only  in  activity  can  he  fulfil  his  higher  destiny. 
And  for  that  activity  he  needs  an  impulse,  a 
motive,  and  a  goal.  This  is  religion.  The 
impulse  is  God,  the  motive  is  good,  and  the  goal 
is  a  higher  existence  for  those  coming  after. 
Without  these  incentives  at  the  back,  ethics 
become  a  mere  theoretical  rule  of  conduct  for 
others.  The  rule  may  be  a  good  and  a  just  one  ; 
but  the  mere  philosopher  contemplates  it  from 
afar.  The  rule  is  for  others  ;  for  himself,  suffi- 
cient honour  to  have  coded  it.  We  are  all 
philosophers.  We  review  with  complacency  our 
own  noble  thoughts,  our  sublime  ideals  ;  but  we  do 
so  from  the  shelter  of  the  porch.  The  world  sins 
and  suffers  outside,  and  calls  none  the  less  loudly 
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for  a  practical  application  of  our  code  because 
its  appeal  is  dumb.  But  it  calls  in  vain.  And 
it  will  always  call  in  vain,  till  religion  and  ethics 
run  hand  in  hand.  Altruism,  which  is  abstract 
ethics  galvanised  into  life,  if  only  self-sustained 
and  self-dependent,  quickly  dies  of  inanition. 
The  sporadic  efforts  of  this  man  or  that  beat 
feebly  against  a  wall.  They  spring  from  chance 
opportunity  or  from  fleeting  emotion,  and  are 
both  subjectively  and  objectively  worthless. 
Results  to  have  any  value,  either  subjective 
or  objective,  must  have  the  backing  of  concerted 
movement  and  a  system.  And  in  all  the  world 
there  is  only  one  force  strong  enough  to  sustain 
such  a  movement  and  make  it  the  first  thing  in 
life.  That  force  is  religion.  But  it  must  be  real 
religion,  and  not  make-believe.  All  the  great 
religious  systems  of  the  world  have  started  with 
a  clear  sight  of  God.  All  without  exception  drift 
steadily  down  hill  as  the  ages  pass.  Ceremonial 
takes  the  place  of  ethics,  till  finally  God  himself 
gets  hidden  behind  the  accumulations  of  rites, 
symbols,  sacraments,  and  dogmas,  to  which  a 
talismanic  virtue  is  conveniently  ascribed.  But 
trace  all  these  polluted  systems  back  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  we  find  the  inspired  teaching 
of  the  founder  to  be  in  every  case  the  same  : 
the  only  service  of  God  lies  in  the  service  of 
man.     All  else  is  make-believe. 
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CHAPTER    I 

ATMOSPHERIC    CLEARANCE 

In  dealing  with   modern   ideas   on   problems  of 

existence  and  man's  place  in  the  universe,  by  no 

means   the   least  of   the   writer's   difficulties   lies 

in  the  paucity  of  adequate  terms  of  expression 

and  in  the  obscurity  of  those  in  common  use. 

There   is   a  part  of   man  which   is  indifferently 

known  as  soul,  spirit,  mind,  and  consciousness. 

All   these   terms   relate   to    the   same   indefinable 

part  of  us  ;    and  the  confusing  interchangeable- 

ness  of  the  terms,  coupled  with  the  impossibility 

of  clearly  picturing  the  idea  intended,  leaves  in 

the  mind  of  the  reader  a  sense  of  incompleteness 

which  is  perplexing  and  very  far  from  satisfying. 

In  orthodox  Church  definition  there  is  no  such 

confusing  ambiguity.    There  we  have  a  body  and 

a  soul  ;    and  the  functions  and  destinies  of  each 

are   clearly   defined.      But   even    here   there    are 

obvious     difficulties     in     connection     with     the 

moment    of    introduction    of    the    soul    into    the 

body  ;    and  these  difficulties  are  never  met  even 

2  17 
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in  attempt  by  the  oracles  of  the  Church.  Here 
is  a  just  cause  of  complaint  for  those  who  would 
lean  on  orthodoxy  ;  for  the  creed  offered  them 
lacks  clear  definition,  and  can,  therefore,  never 
satisfy  even  the  mildest  of  critical  inquiries. 

All  alike,  whatever  their  view  of  life  may  be, 
must  agree  that  in  dealing  with  eternal  problems 
intelligibility  is  the  one  thing  that  must  count 
above  all  else.  But  unfortunately  this  intelligi- 
bility is  what  we  seldom  get,  either  in  philo- 
sophical probings  or  in  religious  dogma — the 
temptation  to  take  refuge  in  vaporous  and 
indistinct  forms  of  speech  is  so  very  great  and 
so  almost  universally  yielded  to.  In  philo- 
sophical literature  especially  there  is  an  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  hide  occasional  poverty  of 
thought,  or  inability  to  get  the  exact  focus  of 
an  idea,  behind  technical  grandiloquence.  Or 
it  may  be  that  men  frankly  shirk  the  real  issues 
from  conscious  vulnerability.  To  be  intelligible 
is  to  be  found  out. 

To  some,  however,  it  may  seem  that  it  is  better 
to  be  found  out  than  to  be  unintelligible  ;  and 
to  such  the  fear  of  detection  and  of  consequent 
ridicule  will  not  act  as  a  deterrent,  for  even 
so  the  gain  may  outweigh  the  loss.  Even  the 
smallest  of  lights  is  better  than  a  fog.  As  to 
the  risk  attending  exact  definition  there  can  be 
no  illusions.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the 
clothing  of  a  metaphysical  idea  in  concrete  shape 
is  a  perilous  proceeding  which  the  prudent 
philosopher  shuns.  The  metaphysical  idea,  so 
long   as   it   is   a   mere   abstraction,   alike   excites 
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the  curiosity  of  posterity  and  eludes  present 
criticism.  But  reduce  your  indistinct  principle 
to  a  practical  proposition,  and  it  not  only  loses 
its  fascination  as  a  topic,  but  it  provides  a  target 
for  missiles  of  many  kinds.  Huxley,  however, 
in  one  of  his  essays,  propounds  the  undoubted 
truth  that  all  material  advance  in  knowledge  has 
arisen  out  of  error — bold  dogmatic  error  which, 
when  picked  to  pieces  and  flung  contemptuously 
aside,  still  leaves  behind  the  germ  of  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  truth.  The  proposition  per  se  is 
ridiculed  and  passes  away  for  ever  from  the  field 
of  discussion,  but  it  has  served  the  purpose  of 
setting  inquiry  on  the  right  track.  Obscurantism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  safe  but  profitless.  Its 
attraction  for  some  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  non- 
committal attitude  lends  itself  to  the  varieties 
of  interpretation  in  which  dialectic  criticism  so 
frankly  rejoices.  Such  considerations,  however, 
are  unworthy  of  a  real  desire  for  advance.  To 
push  direct  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  dogma, 
whether  religious  or  scientific,  is  the  privilege 
of  every  layman  and  the  duty  of  all  who  look 
for    progression   towards    truth. 

The  destruction  of  existing  Church  dogmas  is 
an  easy  and  a  popular  recreation,  but  it  is  one 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  men  are  apt  to  lose 
the  sense  of  touch.  All  existing  landmarks  are 
beaten  down,  and  perhaps  justly  beaten  down  ; 
but  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  lose  sight 
of  the  cause  of  their  original  erection,  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  aspect  which  the  field  of  exploration 
presented   before   their   erection.      And    the   evil 
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does  not  end  here.  The  destruction  is  complete 
because  safe  ;  but  there  is  little  corresponding 
effort  to  reconstruct.  As  a  result  there  is  an 
unhappy  lack  of  motif  behind  the  every-day  life 
of  man.  Old  dogmas  have  been  shattered,  but 
their  places  have  not  been  filled.  A  happy-go- 
lucky  and  entirely  negative  philosophy  holds  pre- 
carious sway  over  the  minds  of  the  majority. 
For  a  certain  class  of  contemplative  dreamer  this 
negative  attitude  is  perhaps  sufficiently  satisfying. 
But  there  are  many  whom  it  does  not  satisfy. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  wish  to  dream  life 
away,  many  whom  the  brutal  shattering  of 
nursery  faiths  leaves  aimless  and  despairing, 
destitute  of  pilot  or  of  goal.  Such  as  these  want 
plain  words.  They  have  no  use  for  misty  meta- 
physics. They  wish  to  see  their  path  in  life 
clear,  and  to  see  it  lead  uphill.  For  such  as 
these  dogma  of  some  kind  is  essential.  Dogma 
alone  can  direct  the  combined  energies  of 
millions  to  a  given  end  ;  and  it  can  do  this 
because  it  supplies  for  all  alike  a  common  watch- 
word which  is  their  inspiration  and  their 
strength . 

The  dream  of  many  is  to  see  the  world  better : 
less  sin,  less  sorrow,  less  suffering,  less  selfish- 
ness. But  the  shattering  of  the  old  dogmas,  and 
the  launching  in  their  place  of  a  hundred  different 
philosophies  running  in  more  or  less  parallel  lines, 
but  independent,  unconnected,  and  unauthorita- 
tive, can  accomplish  nothing  that  is  not  desultory 
and  ephemeral.  For  the  combined  movement 
that  alone  can  work  results  we  must  have  dogma. 
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And  this  is  possible.  We  may  not  dogmatise 
as  to  the  exact  mechanism  of  eternity  ;  but  what 
we  can  do  is  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  the  inspiring  motive  of  all 
religion  in  its  original  state  of  purity. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  four 
hundred  millions  who  range  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Christianity  is  to  establish  in  their 
minds  the  elementary  fact  that  Christianity  as 
preached  by  its  Founder  differed  in  no  essential 
respect  from  the  other  foremost  religions  of 
history.  In  order  to  establish  this  one  fact, 
which  must  be  the  foundation-stone  of  any  re- 
construction, a  wholesale  demolition  of  dogmas 
becomes  an  imperative  necessity.  They  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  view.  As  long  as  an 
indifferent  laity  can  be  persuaded  that  salvation 
can  be  artificially  secured  by  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  so  long  will  there  be  no  general 
disposition  to  probe  behind  a  doctrine  that  is 
at  once  convenient  and  easy.  Even  the  most 
pious  have  at  heart  but  a  shaky  faith  in  their 
orthodoxy.  The  clergy  to  a  man  know  the  un- 
reality of  what  they  dispense.  This  in  itself  is 
a  limitless  evil.  The  Christian  world  will  never 
be  a  better  place  till  the  articles  of  its  faith 
are  such  as  an  honest  hierarchy  can  uphold  and 
an  enlightened  laity  can  lean  on.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  Church  dogmas  are  doomed. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light 
of  day  :  it  is  that  they  are  obstructive.  They 
offer  a  false  view  of  God  :  they  distort  him,  and 
present  him  in  caricature  ;    and  by  so  doing  they 
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impede  that  knowledge  without  which  altruism 
can  never  be  the  dominant  factor  in  existence 
that  it  should  be  and  that  it  will  some  day  be. 

In  this  lies  the  justification  for  the  destructive 
excursions  that  to  so  many  stand  for  sacrilege. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  approach  the  avenues 
of  truth.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  bombarding 
cherished  myths  with  the  brutal  artillery  of  cold 
logic.  It  is  a  painful  task,  because  to  many  it 
must  bring  pain.  It  must  mean  that  the  flatter- 
ing anticipations  they  have  hitherto  nursed  will 
for  a  time  be  replaced  by  a  numb  despair.  But 
only  for  a  time  :  when  we  once  realise  what 
artificial  growths  modern  Church  dogmas  are, 
our  estimate  of  their  consolatory  value  quickly 
wanes.  We  realise  that  we  must  lean  on  some- 
thing more  solid  ;  and  with  the  grip  of  this  truth 
comes  the  call  to  action  which  the  doctrines  of 
dependence  and  irresponsibility  do  so  much  to 
smother.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  following 
chapters  that  no  Church  dogma  has  the  authority 
of  Jesus  himself,  or  even  of  the  Gospels  that 
narrate  the  story  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  shown 
that  Paul  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  doctrine 
of  a  virgin  birth  ;  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (a.d.  70-90)  had  no  knowledge 
of  either  a  virgin-birth  doctrine  or  of  a  doctrine 
of  Atonement  :  that  Paul's  origination  of  the 
Atonement  doctrine  was  purely  a  tactical  move 
to  induce  the  Judaistic  party  to  recognise  the 
Christian  rights  of  Gentiles ;  that  he  himself 
attached  absolutely  no  talismanic  virtue  to  the 
doctrine  ;    that    the    twelve    Apostles    resolutely 
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rejected  it  up  to  the  break  up  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  ;  and  that  during  the  first  four  centuries 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  Christian  curriculum. 

Even  a  general  knowledge  of  these  broad  facts 
cannot  but  shift  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  see  life  and  its  obligations.  And  the  change 
is  unquestionably  for  the  better.  We  at  once 
realise  the  need  for  action,  the  imperative  call 
to  make  our  lives  a  record  of  service  to  man- 
kind, in  place  of  sitting  down  in  inert  dependence 
on  the  efficacy  of  a  rite.  This  inert  dependence 
with  some  passes  for  faith — is,  in  fact,  their  con- 
ception of  faith.  But  it  is  a  wrong  conception  ; 
it  is  not  faith  in  God,  but  faith  in  the  prescriptive 
rights  of  the  members  of  a  certain  favoured  cult 
to  unmerited  advantages.  We  were  brought  up 
in  this  faith.  We  were  brought  up  to  the  belief 
that  the  English,  North  Germans,  and  Americans 
were  the  chosen  favourites  of  God,  not  by  virtue 
of  their  special  righteousness  but  because  they 
held  certain  religious  opinions.  This  pleasing 
belief,  however,  is  not  easy  to  sustain  into  middle 
life.  The  awakening  faculties  begin  to  clamour 
for  a  reasoned  theology  that  will  stand  the  search- 
light. The  mere  word  of  a  technical  expert  is 
not  now  sufficient  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 
We  want  to  examine  for  ourselves,  to  push  our 
lay  finger  into  the  professional  pie  of  both  cleric 
and  physician  ;  and  as  an  inevitable  result  we 
lift  them  down,  gently  enough,  from  the  niche  of 
infallibility,  from  which  they  dogmatised  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  have  not,  in  fact,  faith 
— if  by  faith  is  meant  a  blind  acceptance  of  what- 
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ever  is  told  us  by  the  specialist.  We  ask  our- 
selves :    Is  this  so  ;    and  if  it  is,  why  is  it  so? 

In  the  world  of  medicine  the  result  is  that  we 
view  with  some  mistrust  the  nostrums  that  our 
grandfathers  would  have  swallowed  in  guileless 
faith.  We  see  the  medical  propaganda  of  fifty 
years  ago  branded  as  useless,  and  even  harmful, 
by  the  profession  of  to-day.  We  naturally 
wonder  whether  the  fashionable  cures  of  the 
moment  may  not  in  turn  be  the  ridicule  of  the 
next  generation,  and  we  lose  faith  in  what  is 
clearly  so  very  fallible.  In  the  greater  subject 
of  religion  our  distrust  is  even  more  rudely 
awakened.  The  knowledge  of  a  doctor  depends 
as  much  on  practical  experience  as  on  technical 
education  ;  but  the  authorities  for  religious 
dogma  are  purely  documentary,  and,  as  such, 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  all.  About  these  there 
is  no  mystery.  The  amateur  meets  the 
professional  on  level  ground. 

So  we  scrutinise  ;  and  with  the  scrutiny  comes 
first  doubt  and  then  disillusion.  The  blind  faith 
of  the  child  withers  and  dies — dies  hard,  some- 
times, and  fighting,  but  it  dies.  While  it  lasts, 
it  is  a  beautiful  thing,  because  it  fits  a  child. 
It  is  a  faith,  not  in  Christ  but  in  the  father  or 
mother  who  tells  the  story  •  and  it  is  pathetic 
and  beautiful,  but  in  no  sense  sublime  ;  it  is 
no  more  sublime  than  the  innocence  of  ignorance. 

If  this  death  of  our  nursery  faith  comes  while 
we  are  yet  young,  we  laugh  and  shrug  our 
shoulders.  Carpe  diem;  what  does  it  matter? 
Life  is  long  and  merry.     But  if  it  comes  later 
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in  life  we  do  not  laugh.  It  is  a  shock.  We 
read  on  the  wall  the  sentence  of  death,  and  the 
day  of  execution  shows  up  with  a  horrid  dis- 
tinctness. We  look  desperately  around  for  some 
ray  of  hope  on  which  to  anchor ;  but  the 
shattered  dogmas  of  our  early  beliefs  lie  piled 
around  us  and  obscure  our  vision.  The  sting 
of  death  seems  doubled,  the  victory  of  the  grave 
complete.  Heaven  and  immortality  seem  slipping 
away,  and  the  cold  grip  of  an  eternal  silence 
seems  upon  us. 

But  when  these  obstructive  old  dogmas  are 
once  buried  out  of  sight,  and  the  horizon  is  once 
more  clear,  then  by  degrees  there  steals  into  our 
spirit  a  glimmer  of  the  truth,  faint  at  first,  but 
brightening  with  an  amazing  rapidity  as  we  bend 
our  mind  to  it.  And  out  of  that  glimmer  grows 
a  calm  confidence  and  an  absolute  reassurance. 
But  a  surgical  operation  is  the  first  necessity — 
a  brutal  iconoclasm  in  which  the  hammer  must 
be  firmly  gripped. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  the  orthodox  to 
condemn  all  new  thought  as  atheistic.  They  write 
down  as  atheistic  all  who  refuse  to  accept  God 
in  the  cheap  setting  of  familiar  dogma.  This 
is  a  time-honoured  practice,  but  it  is  merely  the 
railing  of  orthodoxy  against  progress.  It  is 
surely  a  curious  fact  that  while  science,  art,  and 
medicine  are  ceaselessly  progressing  onwards  and 
upwards,  and  while  such  progress  is  by  all 
encouraged  and  applauded,  religion  alone  should 
be  condemned  to  a  perpetual  stagnation.  The 
doctor,    the    painter,    the    scientist    who    breaks 
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loose  from  a  conventional  habit  of  thought  is  a 
genius,  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  ;  he  is 
loaded  with  honours  and  titles.  But  the  man 
whose  labours  are  directed  to  the  elevation  of 
religion  is  a  thing  to  be  swept  past  with  gathered 
skirts.  Such  a  man's  objects,  however,  are  in- 
finitely more  noble  than  those  of  the  others.  He 
aims  at  raising  the  standard  of  both  God  and 
good.  At  present  the  familiar  conception  of  God 
is  low.  He  has  passions,  he  has  emotions  ;  he 
has  legs  and  arms  and  a  sex  ;  he  is  weak  and 
vacillating.  He  is  a  mere  sultan,  to  whom  we 
bow  as  we  do  to  all  royalty,  in  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  in  hope  of  favours.  A  pragmatical  con- 
fidence that  we  shall  obtain  these  favours  is 
called  faith,  and  by  those  who  have  it  is  sub- 
limated into  a  virtue.  But  a  very  little  reflection 
must  show  that  it  is  not  a  virtue  but  a 
presumption,  and  a  selfish  presumption.  If  God 
tells  me  he  will  do  a  certain  thing,  and  I  believe, 
that  certainly  is  faith  in  God  ;  but  if  the  vicar 
tells  me  God  will  do  a  certain  thing,  and  I 
believe,  that  is  not  faith  in  God  but  faith  in  the 
vicar.  The  faith  of  which  the  orthodox  boast 
so  proudly  is  not  faith  in  God  but  faith  in  what 
the  vicar  tells  them  God  will  do.  When  we  turn 
a  little  light  on  to  the  position  we  find  that  God 
makes  none  of  the  promises  that  the  vicar  so 
glibly  fathers  on  to  him.  We  find  that  the 
authority  for  the  dogmas  on  which  all  the  vicar's 
assertions  hinge  is  not  God,  but  a  posse  of 
men  of  a  quite  exceptional  ignorance  and  the 
narrowest    of    perception.       It    may    be    safely 
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said  that  of  all  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  Paul, 
Jerome,  and  Origen,  and  possibly  Justin  Martyr, 
can  alone  lay  claim  to  any  intellectual  powers. 
The  ignorance,  credulity,  and  Judaistic  prejudice 
of  most  of  the  Fathers  is  nothing  short  of  stagger- 
ing. Even  the  original  Apostles  were  so  blinded 
by  national  vanity,  and  so  mentally  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  Divine  message  of  Jesus,  that 
we  find  them,  at  the  very  close  of  their  association 
with  their  Master,  still  possessed  by  the  idea  that 
his  mission  was  purely  political  and  patriotic. 

From  such  men  only  a  warped  and  biassed 
history  could  be  expected,  even  supposing  that 
history  to  have  been  preserved  in  all  its  virgin 
integrity.  But  we  know  that  it  was  not  so  pre- 
served. For  over  a  hundred  years  these  records 
were  tossed  hither  and  thither  about  the  world, 
at  the  mercy  of  any  pious  enthusiast  who  had  a 
theory  to  air.  During  this  period  enthusiasm 
vied  with  credulity  and  piety  with  fraud. 
Corruptions,  and  even  frank  forgeries,  in  the 
interests  of  orthodox  belief,  were  not  regarded 
as  crimes  but  as  actual  virtues.  The  Christian 
world  was  deluged  with  apocryphal  literature, 
which  the  authors  had  no  scruples  in  attributing 
to  the  Apostles,  and  even  to  Jesus  himself. 

The  task  of  discriminating  between  true  and 
false  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  who  were  not  only 
mentally  unequal  to  the  task,  but  whose  judg- 
ment was  warped  and  their  critical  faculties 
hopelessly  fogged  by  the  narrow  Judaism  to 
which  they  were  slaves.  The  Old  Testament  was 
for  all  these  men  the  fundamental  word  of  God. 
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Even  after  the  canonisation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  these  ranked  far  behind  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Fathers.  The  first  requisite  of  any  book  that 
was  a  candidate  for  scriptural  honours  was 
absolute  harmony  with  Moses.  Any  book  that 
showed  a  tendency  to  represent  Jesus  as  a  new 
revelation  of  God,  in  which  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  David  had  no  part,  was  hardly  to  be  touched, 
except  with  the  aid  of  tongs  to  bear  it  to  the 
brazier.  Marcion's  Gospel,  Tatian's  Diatessaron, 
and  the  twenty-four  books  of  Basilides  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  their  authors  anathe- 
matised because  they  placed  the  God  of  Jesus 
on  a  higher  plane  than  Jehovah  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. And  the  men  who  did  this  are  the  fathers 
of  the  dogmas  that  to-day  hold  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell. 

When  the  thoughtful  mind  is  awakened  to  such 
facts  as  these,  it  does  not  cry  out  that  there  is 
no  God,  but  it  reasonably  inquires  whether  it 
is  right  to  accept  without  scrutiny  the  view  of 
God  with  which  we  are  furnished  by  men  to 
whom  Jehovah  of  the  Pentateuch  represented  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  divinity.  We  want  to  know,  not 
what  the  Vicar  tells  us  God  requires  of  us,  on 
the  authority  of  the  men  who  burned  Marcion's 
and  Tatian's  Gospels,  but  what  God  really  says 
himself  on  the  subject.  If  God  communicates 
with  mankind,  it  is  through  the  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  men  whose  spiritual  perceptions  are 
abnormally  acute.  Of  these,  Christians  rely  upon 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Jesus   gave  to   the  world   a 
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message  which  many  had  given  before  ;  and  by 
some  this  is  used  as  a  weapon  with  which  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  divine  source  of  his 
teaching ;  but  the  truer  view  is  that  it  is  a 
corroboration  of  that  message  and  a  warranty 
of  its  divine  origin. 


CHAPTER    II 

DOGMA 

Dogmas  are  the  postulates  of  religion.  They 
exact  a  childish  and  uninquiring  belief  in  certain 
occurrences,  past,  present,  and  future,  however 
improbable,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  such  occur- 
rences may  appear  to  the  logical  sense  of  man. 
Those  who  comply  with  such  regulations  are 
credited  with  a  quality  known  as  faith.  Those 
who  do  not  are  looked  at  askance,  at  times 
dubbed  atheists,  and,  till  quite  lately,  were  buried 
in  ignominious  positions. 

But  the  crime  of  these  is  not  really  atheism, 
but  exploration.  They  trace  back  these  dogmas 
to  their  source,  and  find  that,  so  far  from 
springing  from  the  gates  of  heaven,  they  take, 
on  the  contrary,  their  rise  in  the  superstition 
of  an  ignorant  and  savage  age. 

The  soul  of  the  world  expands  with  the  march 
of  time,  and  invariably  upwards.  To  us  to-day 
the  common  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem 
inhuman,  and  even  devilish.  And  yet  to  both 
the  law  and  the  Church  of  their  day  such  prac- 
tices were  proper  and  desirable.  Acts  the  very 
thought   of   which    sickens    us    to-day    were   the 
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unpleasant  necessities  of  the  age.  We  are  still 
mounting.  Another  four  centuries  and  the  un- 
pleasant necessities  of  this  generation,  chiefly 
practised  at  the  expense  of  animals,  will  be 
looked  upon  with  a  similar  horror.  The  soul 
of  the  world  is  ceaselessly  opening.  The  divine 
element  is  expanding,  the  primitive  impulses 
shrinking.  The  common  name  for  this  process 
is  "  enlightenment." 

In  the  field  of  dogma,  however,  we  can  trace 
no  process  of  enlightenment.  We  are  still  in  the 
dark  ages,  or  we  pretend  to  be.  We  neither  boil 
coiners  nor  rack  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
but  we  frame  our  conduct  on  dogmas  that  are 
contemporary  with  those  practices,  and  that 
faithfully  reflect  the  spirit  that  countenanced 
those  practices. 

The  qualities  that  may  most  reasonably  be 
looked  for  in  religious  dogma  are  those  which 
are  often  most  conspicuously  lacking.  Per- 
manence and  consistency  are  obviously  the  very 
essence  of  dogma.  Spiritual  axioms  must  clearly 
either  have  a  perpetuity  of  tenure,  or  else  sink 
to  the  level  of  mere  human  deductions.  When 
the  latter,  their  periodical  abandonment  or 
revision  should  mark  the  upward  progress  of 
human  thought.  Buddhism,  for  instance,  which 
has  no  dogmas,  continually  shifts  its  ground  pari 
passu  with  the  march  of  enlightenment.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  we  in  the  enlightened 
West  stand  still.  The  dogmas  on  which  we  lean 
to-day  were  invented  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  a  coloured  man  named  Augustine. 
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Those  that  they  superseded  were  cancelled,  where 
not  already  dead.  The  first-century  dogmas  had 
lived  a  bare  hundred  years.  These  have 
vanished  for  ever.  Those  of  the  second  century 
were  allowed  a  subordinate  position  in  Augus- 
tine's scheme,  and,  indeed,  still  survive  in  Advent 
hymns,  and  in  tub  sermons  where  the  hat  goes 
round.  The  dogma  of  the  Virgin  birth,  belonging 
to  this  period,  still  has  a  nominal  existence,  but 
it  has  little  effective  value  in  modern  religion. 
It  figures,  indeed,  prominently  in  the  Creeds,  but 
outside  of  these  makes  little  show,  and,  indeed, 
in  strict  Protestant  circles  is  gently  pushed  away 
out  of  sight. 

The  birth  of  the  Church  Trinitarian  dogma 
is  of  uncertain  date.  John  the  Evangelist,  as  is 
well  known,  exploited  a  wholly  different  Trinity, 
from  which  the  Son  was  excluded  in  favour  of 
the  Logos.  The  Arians  accused  the  Church  of 
borrowing  its  Trinity  from  the  Valentinians  and 
the  Marcionite  heretics  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
first  mention  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Basilides,  a  heretic  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  The  Atonement  dogma,  which 
is  the  hub  of  the  present  Christian  system,  was 
invented,  as  stated  above,  by  Augustine  in  the 
fourth  century ;  and  with  its  adoption  the 
spiritual  purity  of  Christianity  began  to  decline 
and  its  popularity  proportionately  to  grow.  No 
other  result  could  possibly  attend  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  mechanical   redemption  by  proxy. 

We  can  find  purely  natural  causes  for  the 
inconsistency   of   Christian    dogma    in    its    early 
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days.  Certainly  for  the  first  two  centuries 
all  dogmas  had  their  birth  in  the  idea  that 
Christianity  meant  some  occurrence  (as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  which  men  differed)  that  would 
benefit  the  Jews  at  the  expense  of  other  races. 
These  dogmas  were  modified  from  time  to  time 
to  fit  political  developments.  The  first  Messianic 
hopes,  for  example,  died  with  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. No  optimism  could  survive  such  a  blow 
as  this.  It  was  the  final  extinguisher  on  the 
belief  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  had  been 
political  ;  and  the  labours  of  the  dead  Paul, 
mainly  abortive  during  his  lifetime,  were  given 
a  fresh  stimulus  by  this  marked  desertion  of  the 
chosen  people.  It  was  felt  that  the  idea  of  a 
national  God  was  no  longer  tenable  ;  and  when 
the  principle  was  once  established  that  God's 
jurisdiction  might  possibly  extend  beyond  the 
slopes  of  Zion,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  the 
corollary  that  Zion's  view  of  God  might  have 
been  defective.  This  feeling  quickly  spread. 
Sacrifices  were  discontinued  and  the  initial  rite 
dropped,  the  latter  from  the  spread  of  Paulism, 
the  former  of  necessity.  The  Church  met  the 
necessity  by  the  doctrine,  Petrine  as  well  as 
Pauline,  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  been  at 
once  the  consummation  and  the  abolition  of  all 
sacrifice.  The  immediate  effect  was  elevating. 
Christianity  rose  and  continued  to  rise  with  the 
dropping  of  each  link  that  bound  it  to  Judaism. 
Its  highest  expression  was  perhaps  found  in  the 
heresy  of  the  better  Gnostic  sects,  where  the 
chain    was    flung    off    bodily,    and    men    looked 
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askance  at  the  ungodlike  doings  of  the  God  of 
Israel. 

The  Millennium  idea— evolved  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter  of  that  good  patriot  but  bad 
prophet  Ezekiel — was  the  last  straw  at  which 
preferential  Judaism  grabbed.  It  was  the  pis- 
aller  necessitated  by  the  failure  of  the  Messianic 
expectations,  and  for  a  time,  no  doubt,  it  kept 
patriotic  hopes  more  or  less  alive.  But  faith  in 
this  dogma  was  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  time. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the 
whole  conception  began  gradually  to  drift  into 
more  abstract  and  metaphysical  lines.  The 
Church  leaders  no  longer  looked  for  Christ  in 
the  clouds.  Their  interest  in  him  became  all 
but  impersonal.  They  were  now  concerned,  not 
so  much  with  his  teaching  as  with  his  rank ; 
not  only  with  his  exact  status  in  what  quickly 
developed  into  a  thinly  veiled  polytheism,  but 
also  as  to  the  true  significance  of  his  coming, 
in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament.  This  attitude 
of  thought  reached  its  climax  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, in  the  deadly  duel  between  Arius  and 
Athanasius  over  the  spelling  of  a  word. 

During  the  latter  half  of  this  century  orthodox 
Christianity  probably  soared  higher  than  at  any 
other  period  in  Church  history.  The  times  pro- 
duced a  truly  remarkable  crop  of  prelates,  who 
have  been  deservedly  canonised  by  a  Church  that 
has  completely  forgotten  the  lesson  they  taught 
and  the  example  they  set.  Basil,  Gregory,  and 
Chrysostom  were  patterns  to  all  time  of  the 
ardour   that   seeks    spiritual    sublimation    in   the 
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subjection  of  primitive  impulses.  They  emulated, 
and  indeed  surpassed,  the  self-denial  and 
asceticism  of  those  Marcionite  Gnostics  who  had 
been  the  ridicule  of  the  Church  two  centuries 
before.  Anthony  and  Ambrose,  though  Chris- 
tians of  a  somewhat  different  pattern,  were  still 
worthy  representatives  of  a  live  and  genuine 
religion.  Jerome  went  even  beyond  Basil  and 
Gregory  in  the  matter  of  self-discipline,  and  in 
the  interests  of  others  less  invulnerable  than 
himself  started  the  monastic  system.  According 
to  the  highest  religious  standard  of  the  moment, 
celibacy  was  the  first  virtue  both  in  man  and 
woman  ;  and,  as  an  aid  to  the  conquest  of 
Nature,  asylums  were  offered  to  those  to  whom 
mixed  society  proved  too  dangerous.  Thousands 
of  both  sexes  flocked  to  these  refuges,  and  with 
their  aid  maintained  till  death  that  self-contained 
purity  without  which  it  was  held  humanity  could 
never  hope  to  approximate  to  the  Divine. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  teaching  and 
example  of  these  men  was  that  of  their  con- 
temporary Augustine.  This  ingenious  African, 
to  the  permanent  delight  of  Christianity,  dis- 
covered a  new  and  easier  ascent  to  heaven  than 
by  the  road  of  self-denial.  Augustine  deduced 
from  the  apostolic  writings  two  principles  which 
had  not  hitherto  entered  into  the  arena  of  prac- 
tical religion— the  principles  of  original  sin  and 
of  "  grace  " — i.e.,  of  capricious  selection  on  the 
part  of  the  Deity.  The  practical  imitation  of 
Christ  was  succeeded  by  the  institution  of  tricks 
to  win  the  smiles  of  this  capricious  God,  and  so 
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elude  the  damnation  to  which  he  had  consigned 
all  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  the 
secret  to  his  favour.  The  care  for  others,  which 
had  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  wild 
rush  for  the  boats  which  followed  on  this  revela- 
tion of  the  real  needs  of  God.  Sauve  qui  peut 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  hindmost 
were  made  over  to  the  devil.  It  was  forgotten 
then,  as  it  is  now,  that  a  selfish  striving  for  the 
joys  of  heaven  may  not  be  the  surest  road  to 
the  achievement  of  those  joys. 

With  the  new-found  knowledge  that  salvation 
was  secured  by  contract  came  a  natural  relaxa- 
tion of  morals.  The  stricter  views  of  Chrysostom 
and  Jerome  became  clearly  out  of  place,  and 
attempts  to  gain  heaven  by  such  disagreeable 
routes  were  gradually  abandoned.  Poor  Jerome's 
monastic  system  shared  in  the  general  relapse. 
The  homes  of  celibacy  became  such  only  in 
name,  and  before  the  close  of  the  first  millen- 
nium had  pretty  generally  adopted  habits  at 
which  their  founder  must  have  shuddered  in  his 
grave. 

With  its  departure  from  its  primitive  simplicity 
Christianity  began  rapidly  to  absorb  some  of  the 
more  attractive  features  of  the  paganism  it  had 
replaced.  The  figures  of  Jupiter  and  Serapis 
were  replaced  by  those  of  Christ  and  his  Mother  ; 
the  pagan  festivals  became  the  Agapse,  and, 
a  little  later,  the  Saturnalia  took  on  the  form 
of  Christmas.  Images  of  the  saints  and  apostles 
followed,    and    incense,    genuflexions,    and    other 
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pagan  institutions  were  gradually  embodied  in 
the  ritual.  The  eighth  century,  however,  saw, 
a  check  to  this  adaptation  of  paganism  in  the 
Iconoclast  movement  and  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  Christian  idols.  Curiously  enough, 
this  movement  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Islam.  Mohammed's  religious  crusade 
had  been  originally  inspired  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Caaba  images.  Prior  to  his  establishment  of 
the  one  and  only  faith,  the  Arabs  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  had  been  Sabseans  or  Magians  by  religion, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  Jews  and 
Christians.  Both  these  Arab  religions  had  in 
their  original  form  been  elevated  and  pure,  but 
had  fallen  away  in  the  usual  manner  into  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  rites  and  mysteries.  Amongst 
other  of  the  innovations  which  Mohammed  re- 
garded as  outrages  upon  religion  had  been  that 
of  the  introduction  of  images  into  the  Caaba, 
and  his  first  act  on  entering  Mecca  as  a  conqueror 
was  to  pulverise  the  360  figures  which  he  there 
found.  This  uncompromising  hatred  of  images 
was  throughout  a  characteristic  of  the  faith  ;  and 
as  the  tide  of  Islam  swept  over  the  Eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  spirit  of 
iconoclasm  was  in  a  measure  communicated  even 
to  the  Christians.  Under  its  spell  fell  Leo  III., 
Emperor  of  the  East.  In  his  new-found  zeal  he 
convened  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  754, 
and  338  bishops  pronounced  images  to  be  blas- 
phemous and  heretical.  The  East  bowed  to  the 
decree,  but  Rome  and  the  West  rebelled  ;  and 
Gregory    the    Pope    took    up    arms    and    fought 
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bloodily,  and  successfully,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  saints  and  crucifixes. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  momentary  check, 
iconoclasm  continued  to  gain  ground  ;  and  the 
piety  of  the  moment  proclaimed  itself  everywhere 
in  the  demolition  of  the  sculptured  saints.  Irene, 
widow  of  Leo.  III.'s  grandson,  was  the  first  to 
try  and  fill  once  more  the  empty,  niches.  In 
787  she  summoned  a  Nicene  Council,  who  re- 
stored by  decree  the  sanctity  of  the  fallen  images. 
Public  opinion,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
a  complete  revival,  and  another  forty  years  had 
to  run  before  the  Empress  Theodora  put  a  final 
extinguisher  on  a  movement  which  had  then 
lasted  120  years.  Images  reappeared  everywhere  ; 
popery  received  a  new  fillip,  and  from  that 
time  on  till  the  wane  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
ignorance  of  an  illiterate  laity  prostrated  itself 
reverentially  before  the  mitres  and  tonsures  that 
dispensed  the  Christian  faith.  The  faith  itself 
had  become  despotic  and  intolerant.  Good  men 
preached  it  side  by  side  with  bad.  Before  good 
and  bad  alike  the  rabble  gaped  in  superstition. 
Of  the  Founder  of  their  faith  they  knew  nothing. 
The  textbooks  were  sedulously  hidden  from  the 
public  eye,  and  only  such  aspects  of  the  Christ 
as  seemed  proper  to  his  Viceregent  were  pre- 
sented for  worship  and  veneration.  Christianity 
had  already  lost  all  semblance  to  the  religion  of 
the  first  two  centuries.  The  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  unknown.  Mystery  and  symbolism  held  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell  ;  and  the  restored  images 
became  the  actual  and  active  mediators  between 
God   and  the   sinner. 
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The  beatitude  which  the  Church  shed  upon  her 
sons  during  this  revival  was  unlimited  and  im- 
partial. Side  by  side  in  cowl  and  cassock  the 
wasted,  angel -faced  ascetic  and  the  bloated 
sensualist  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  Saviour. 
Saint  and  sinner  alike,  in  all  the  sublimity  of 
uncritical  faith,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  dying 
Christ.  In  the  glittering  cathedral  nave,  in  the 
squalid  garret,  on  the  breast  of  the  dancing-girl 
and  of  the  holy  sister  alike  that  tortured  Figure 
was  the  talisman  that  counteracted  all  ills.  The 
Virgin  Mother  and  the  Apostles  held  minor  offices 
as  intercessors  ;  but  the  heroes  of  Leviticus  and 
Kings  rested  unknown  and  unrequired. 

Then  came  the  upheaval  of  Wycliff.  All  that 
had  been  white  was  black  and  black  white.  The 
figures  before  which  suffering  humanity  had  for 
centuries  poured  out  its  soul  were  hammered 
into  chips  of  painted  plaster.  Moses  the  for- 
gotten leaped  into  sudden  prominence,  and  in 
his  second  Law  iconoclasm  once  more  found  in- 
exhaustible fuel.  The  image  of  the  Saviour  was 
battered  into  dust  because  it  was  displeasing  to 
Moses.  The  Nehushtan  incident  was  conveniently 
brushed  aside.  Every  seventh  day  men  sat  in 
mournful  inertia,  because  Moses  was  supposed 
so  to  have  rested  his  savage  hordes.  It  went 
for  nothing  that  Isaiah,  Paul,  and  Christ  himself 
had  openly  derided  this  custom.  Christ,  though 
the  nominal  figurehead,  was  in  practice  deposed, 
and  Jehovah  re-established  on  the  throne  of 
heaven.  Christ  was  assigned  an  inferior  office, 
though  one  of  vital  technical  importance,  as  the 
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sacrifice  by  which  Jehovah  had  been  appeased. 
He  was  even  worshipped,  after  a  fashion,  as  the 
annual  sacrifice  to  Tezcatlipoca  was  worshipped 
by  the  Aztecs  ;  but  as  the  Evangelist  of  God  he 
was  put  far  away  back  behind  Moses.  His 
Mother  and  his  Apostles  were  swept  from  their 
shrines,  and,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David  usurped 
their  places,  not  in  plaster  but  in  the  veneration 
of  the  Church.  The  very  cross  itself  was  thrust 
aside  as  a  thing  of  horror.  Raul's  adaptable 
writings  were  given  a  new  twist  to  meet  the 
new  requirements,  and  ancient  Mosaism  reigned 
supreme  in  what  was  by  courtesy  called  the 
Christian  Church. 

This  very  curious  recession  to  the  parochial 
and  far  from  flattering  view  of  God  held  by  the 
ancient  Israelites  could  with  some  show  of  reason 
claim  the  authority  of  Scripture.  With  the  Old 
Testament  it  naturally  saw  eye  to  eye.  The  Old 
Testament  was,  in  fact,  its  inspiration,  and 
Calvary  merely  an  incident  in  the  life  of  God. 
The  reformed  religion  was,  in  effect,  the  revival 
of  ancient  Judaism  under  a  new  name.  Its  icono- 
clasm  was  the  reflection  of  the  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Jews  for  images,  and  its  deposition  of 
Christ  an  act  of  loyal  service  to  Jehovah. 

From  this  position  the  succeeding  centuries 
have  scarcely  receded.  Christianity  has  strayed 
out  of  sight  of  its  original  starting-point,  and 
few  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  track  back 
through  the  intervening  mazes  of  artificial  dogma. 


CHAPTER   III 

HUMAN  SACRIFICE  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

When  the  daily  conduct  and  ethical  standard  of 
many  million  civilised  people  are  based  on  the 
enactments  of  an  ancient  code,  it  is  well  to  see 
whether  that  code  reflects  an  atmosphere  which 
may  be  called  Divine,  and  whether  the  Pre- 
siding Principle  at  the  back  of  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  those  sublime  characteristics  which 
we  associate  with  the  name  of  God.  Every 
Sunday  many  thousands  of  people  assemble  in 
order  to  have  explained  to  them  the  character 
and  requirements  of  the  Being  whom  they  are 
instructed  by  their  religion  to  worship.  The 
majority  of  those  who  assemble  are  ignorant,  or, 
at  the  best,  semi-educated  ;  and  they  not  un- 
naturally shape  their  daily  lives  after  the  pattern 
which  is  held  up  to  them  as  Divine.  Only  to 
a  few  of  those  assembled  does  the  thought  occur 
that  they  are  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  evil,  and  not  of  good. 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  the  object 
of  worship  of  ancient  Israel  is  his  malevolence. 
A   sacrificial    system    primarily    implies    malevo- 
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fence  in  the  god  to  whom  the  victims  are  offered. 
Malevolence,  in  fact,  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  divinity  in  all  primitive  cults.  Even  to-day 
an  attitude  of  love  is,  to  the  savage  mind,  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  divinity  ;  and 
a  god  who  gives  no  practical  proof  of  power 
to  destroy  is  despised  as  effete.  The  religion  of 
ancient  Israel  had  no  special  features  which  are 
not  common  to  all  primitive  cults,  unless  it  be 
this  :  that  it  retrograded  to  a  sacrificial  system 
after  having  been  intimate  for  over  four  hundred 
years  with  the  elevated  religion  of  Egypt,  and 
that,  to  its  last  days,  sanguinary  rites  were  the 
only  road  that  it  knew  to  God's  favour.  It  made 
no  advance.  Human  sacrifices,  it  is  true,  ceased 
with  the  Exile,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
revived  by  Ezra  ;  but  in  all  else  the  religion 
stood  still.  To  the  end  God  had  to  be  fed  with 
meat  and  wine. 

The  historical  religion  of  Israel,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  had  its  birth  among  the  tribes  of 
Canaan.  It  was  merely  an  adaptation  of  what 
the  hordes  of  Moses  there  found.  If  the 
Israelites  had  any  religion  at  all  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  desert,  it  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  the  religion  of  Egypt.  The  Golden 
Calf  incident  points  suggestively  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  clearly  impossible  for  a 
race  to  live  for  over  four  hundred  years  in  a 
country  without  becoming  strongly  infected  with 
the  religion  of  that  country.  Even  if  some  of 
the  traditions  of  their  earlier  religion  were  pre- 
served   throughout    the    period    of    captivity,    it 
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would  be  done  in  secret ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  sacrificial  system  would  have  been  per- 
mitted by  Egypt,  and  that  none  of  the  horrid 
rites  which  colour  the  later  chronicles  of  Israel 
in  Canaan  were  in  any  sense  a  legacy  of  the 
period  spent  by  the  Nile.  The  religion  of  Egypt 
stands  out  from  amongst  all  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  world  on  account  of  its  ethical  purity 
and  conspicuous  freedom  from  sacrifice.  The 
probability  is  that  with  every  year  that  the 
Israelites  wandered  in  the  desert  came  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  elevating  influence  of  Egypt,  and  a 
corresponding  receptiveness  for  any  new  cult 
with  which  it  might  come  in  contact.  The 
Tabernacle  worship  we  may  accept  as  historical. 
The  elaborate  rites  and  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  Priests'  Code  can  hardly  have  been  the 
imaginative  work  of  subsequent  historians.  They 
must  clearly  have  been  embodied  in  the  written 
chronicles  from  the  Torah.  But  this  Tabernacle 
worship  may  none  the  less  have  been  a  plagiarism 
from  Canaan. 

In  order  clearly  to  grasp  the  evolution  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  the  evolution  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  the  dominant  factor  in  Canaan,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  disabuse  our  minds 
of  the  accepted  notion  that  Moses  and  Joshua 
burst  upon  the  land  as  conquerors.  The  actual 
truth  is,  in  all  probability,  very  far  removed  from 
this.  The  Jews  have  never  been  a  fighting  race. 
Under  that  fine  general,  Joab,  they  undoubtedly 
achieved  some  successes — a  fact  to  which  David 
owes  his  reputation  as  the  favourite  of  God.     But 
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apart  from  this  one  oasis  in  an  inglorious  desert, 
the  history  of  the  race,  down  to  modern  times, 
shows  them  gaining  their  predominance  by  other 
methods  than  that  of  the  sword. 

In  international  relations  the  two  surest  signs 
of  ascendancy  are  language  and  religion.  In  the 
case  of  the  Israelites,  there  is  the  bare  possibility 
that  they  may  have  secretly,  preserved  their 
ancient  language  no  less  than  their  ancient 
religion  while  in  captivity  ;  but  the  improbability 
that  this  was  so  is  very  great.  From  the  accounts 
furnished  us  by  the  Jewish  books  the  rule  of 
Egypt  over  Israel  appears  to  have  been  an 
intolerant  one  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
language  unintelligible  to  the  dominant  race 
would  for  a  moment  have  been  permitted.  All 
this  is  of  necessity  conjecture.  One  speaking 
fact,  however,  stands  out.  After  a  few  centuries 
in  Canaan  the  Israelites— nominally  conquerors 
and  even  exterminators — were  indistinguishable 
from  the  aborigines  in  either  language,  religion, 
or  general  customs.  All  the  Canaanile  tribes 
before  the  advent  of  Israel  spoke  Hebrew  ;  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Philistines,  practised 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  all  observed  a 
sacrificial  system  which  differed  from  that  of 
Israel  only  in  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom 
the  altar  was  dedicated,  and  whose  name  was 
called  upon  during  the  ritual.  In  the  high  places 
the  rites  of  Baal  and  of  Jehovah  were  so  mixed 
up  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  the  conquered  natives,  in  spite 
of  extermination,  appear  to  have  survived  in  un- 
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diminished  numbers.  All  this  points  to  absorp- 
tion rather  than  conquest,  and  to  the  probability 
that  it  was  the  racial  pertinacity  of  the  priest- 
hood which  eventually  promoted  Jehovah  over 
the  heads  of  Baal,  Ashtoreth,  Nergal,  Ninib,  and 
the  rest.  The  religion  of  all  the  Canaanite 
tribes  was  in  the  nature  of  a  patriotism.  The 
altars  to  which  men  brought  their  sacrifices 
marked  their  nationality  ;  and  Jehovah,  Chemosh, 
and  Milcom  were  simply  the  invisible  monarchs 
who  handled  the  fortunes  respectively  of  Israel, 
Moab,  and  Amnion.  The  act  of  sacrifice  was 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  enlistment  in  the  fighting  force  over  which 
the  god  presided.  Throughout  the  Hexateuch 
Jehovah  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  in- 
vading army.  His  military  genius  is  his  chief 
asset  in  the  eyes  of  his  worshippers. 

If  we  accept  the  Jews'  version  of  the  events 
that  led  to  their  establishment  in  Canaan,  we 
find  a  tale  of  unchecked  conquest,  of  unvarying 
victory,  and  of  a  no  less  unvarying  celebration 
of  that  victory  by  the  extermination  of  the  entire 
conquered  race.  We  find  the  conquerors  settled 
in  the  land,  living  cheek  by  jowl  with  those  whom 
they  had  supplanted  (and,  incidentally,  extermi- 
nated), and  working  patriotically  to  extend  the 
religious  rule  of  Jehovah.  As  this  extension  of 
Jehovastic  worship  was  equally  the  extension  of 
Israelite  nationality,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
furious  anger  of  the  Lord  against  those  who  sacri- 
ficed to  other  gods.  Such  a  transgression  was 
not  merely  a  religious  lapse  ;    it  was  an  act  of 
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desertion  to  the  enemy  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
and,  therefore,  a  capital  offence. 

As  the  centuries  rolled  on,  the  racial  boun- 
daries between  the  various  tribes  became  more 
and  more  indefinite,  until  in  the  end  religion 
became  the  sole  badge  of  nationality.  A  hier- 
archical knowledge  of  these  ignominious  begin- 
nings would  naturally— in  a  race  as  vainglorious 
as  were  the  Israelites— inspire  the  stories  of 
the  conquest  and  complete  extermination  of  the 
aborigines  which,  with  a  nauseating  sameness, 
fill  the  pages   of  the  Octateuch. 

This  view  of  the  original  relations  between 
the  hordes  of  Moses  and  the  Canaanites  offers 
a  ready  explanation  of  the  Tabernacle  worship. 
It  shows  a  tribe  of  peaceable  tent-dwellers  adopt- 
ing, as  far  as  their  opportunities  went,  the 
established  ritual  of  the  settled  nations— apeing, 
as  it  were,  the  ways  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land,  and  finding  solace  for  their  racial  vanity 
in  the  institution  of  a  private  deity  of  their  own. 
The  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  consider 
critically  the  historical  value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment chronicles,  but  to  take  the  history  for 
granted,  and  to  consider  its  ethical  effect,  as  it 
stands,  upon  present-day  conduct. 

There  is  no  internal  evidence  of  any  licen- 
tiousness attaching  to  the  rites  of  Jehovah, 
though  there  are  indications  that  priestesses  at 
one  time  officiated  as  well  as  priests.  There  is 
a  strong  suggestion  that  this  was  so  in  the  words, 
"  Every  male  among  the  priests  "  (Lev.  vii.  6). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Baal  and 
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Ashtoreth  offered  attractions  in  the  shape  of 
licentious  orgies  to  their  worshippers,  and  that 
the  fees  paid  for  participation  in  these  orgies 
constituted  their  chief  source  of  revenue.  We 
get  a  momentary  insight  into  the  nature  of  these 
practices  in  the  revivals  of  Egalabalus  at  Rome. 
The  chief  feature  in  all  the  Canaanite  rites 
was  sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  their  own  children, 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  animals  ;  and  this 
part  of  the  cult  the  Israelites  took  over  in  its  en- 
tirety. In  fact,  the  fundamental  principle  which 
lay  at  the  back  of  all  Jewish  religion,  and  which 
was  subsequently  turned  to  doctrinal  account  by 
the  early  Christians,  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  first- 
born son.  This  act  of  sacrifice  was  first  insti- 
tuted as  a  tribute  to  Jehovah  for  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
memorate the  fashion  in  which  that  deliverance 
was  carried  out ;  and,  in  its  original  phase,  all 
firstborn  children  were  sacrificed,  irrespective  of 
sex.  Then  the  females  came  to  be  exempted. 
Later  on,  again,  the  child  was  redeemed  by  the 
substitution  of  an  animal.  Then  the  law  was 
again  changed,  and  the  price  of  redemption  was 
fixed  at  five  shekels  in  place  of  the  animal.  Later 
on  the  entire  rite  was  practically  abolished,  and 
by  a  curiously  inapt  symbolism  the  Levites  were 
accepted  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah  in  place  of 
the  firstborn.  But  the  spirit  of  the  rite  sur- 
vived in  the  Passover,  which  became,  as  was 
fitting,  the  chief  national  feast  of  the  Jews.  The 
firstborn  idea  was  allowed  to  drop,  but  the 
release  from  Egypt,  which  marked  the  birth  of 
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the  Jews  as  a  nation,  still  provided  the  subject- 
matter  for  their  principal  ceremony.  The  first- 
born sacrifice,  however,  was  clearly  acquired 
from  the  Canaanites,  and  the  tenth  plague  was 
therefore  subsequently  coined  by  the  priests  in 
order  to  justify  and  give  countenance  to  an 
adopted  practice. 

There  is  a  certain  interest  in  tracing  the 
devolution  of  this  rite,  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  which  can  be  followed  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  entire  absence  of  external 
evidence  as  to  the  chronological  order  in  which 
the  books  of  the  law,  and  the  many  sub-sections 
embodied   in   those   books,   should   be   arranged. 

In  the  earliest  record,  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  the  law  is  inexorable  and  definite : 
"  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firstborn  :  whatsoever 
openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
both  of  men  and  of  beasts,  it  is  mine ' 
(Exod.  xiii.  2).  Here  the  law  conforms  exactly 
to  the  event  it  commemorates.  In  the  tenth 
plague  all  the  Egyptian  firstborn  were  smitten, 
irrespective  of  sex  ;  and  similarly  in  the  original 
law  all  the  firstborn  were  sacrificed,  irrespective 
of  sex.  Then  in  Exod.  xxii.  29,  30  we  get  the 
first  modification,  exempting  female  children  and 
female  beasts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  emphasis 
is  laid  on  this  exemption  ;  the  law  is  laid  down 
as  though  in  ignorance  of  any  prior  and  fuller 
edict :  "  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first 
of  thy  ripe  fruits  and  of  thy  liquors  :  the  first- 
born of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  me. 
Likewise  shalt  thou  do  with  thy  oxen,  and  with 
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thy  sheep  :  seven  days  it  shall  be  with  his  dam  ; 
on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give  it  me."  This 
amended  law  speaks  of  settlement  in  Canaan  and 
the  possession  of  fields  and  vineyards,  and  of 
a  consequent  desire  to  increase  and  multiply, 
which  would  not  have  been  present  during  the 
desert  wanderings  and  the  commissariat  diffi- 
culties which  must  always  have  attended  those 
wanderings.  Children  would  then  have  consti- 
tuted a  tax  on  the  food  resources  and  a  drag  on 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  nomads. 

The  next  step  is  the  complete  redemption  of 
the  firstborn  son  by  the  substitution  of  an 
animal.  To  this  period  unquestionably  belongs 
the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  The  story  is 
introduced  in  order  to  show  the  Deity  himself 
establishing  a  precedent  for  the  substitution  of 
an  animal  for  the  child.  We  have  an  almost 
exact  parallel  in  Greek  mythology  in  the  case 
of  Jphigenia,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Diana  when 
the  goddess  herself  substituted  a  hart,  which  was 
offered  up  instead.  Both  stories  speak  of  a 
change  in  the  public  attitude  towards  human 
sacrifices  ;  but  while  the  Grecian  story  probably 
marks  the  moment  of  entire  emancipation,  we 
know  that  this  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Israel. 
The  burden  of  the  compulsory  firstborn  sacrifice 
was  shaken  off  ;  but  other  human  victims  con- 
tinued to  be  offered  to  Jehovah,  certainly  up  to 
the  time  of  Micah,  and  probably  till  the  date  of 
the  Exile.  These,  however,  will  be  dealt  with 
later.     At  the  moment  it  is  interesting  to  follow 
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this   particular  sacrifice   to    its   commercial   cul- 
mination. 

The  redemption  amendment  is  first  found  in 
Exod.  xiii.  15,  where  an  Israelite  is  represented 
as  explaining  to  his  son  the  reason  for  the  sacri- 
fice. He  refers  back  to  the  Egyptian  incident, 
when  the  Lord  slew  all  the  firstborn  of  man  and 
beast.  "  Wherefore,"  he  says,  "  I  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix,  being  males. 
But  all  the  firstborn  of  my  children  I  redeem." 
The  same  amendment  is  found  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.    19-20,   and   again  in   Num.   xviii.    15. 

The  date  of  this  innovation  can  be  fixed  within 
limits.  The  law  exempting  female  children  was 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  field  produce  and 
wine  which  tells  of  a  settled  agricultural  com- 
munity ;  and  the  redemption  law,  being  clearly 
subsequent  again  to  this,  may  be  assigned  with 
safety  to  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy.  There 
is  a  commercial  ring  about  this  redemption  law. 
Not  only  was  the  firstborn  child  to  be  redeemed, 
but  the  firstborn  ass,  and  the  firstborn  of  all 
unclean  beasts,  from  which  it  is  safe  to  infer 
that  the  priests  saw  no  profit  to  themselves  in 
the  sacrifice  of  victims  which  were  not  good 
to  eat. 

The  next  stage  is  the  handing  over  of  the  first- 
born sacrifice,  hitherto  devoted  to  the  Lord,  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (Num.  xviii.  16).  The  transfer 
is  accompanied  by  Divine  authority  for  the  exac- 
tion of  a  tax  of  five  shekels  in  commutation  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  change  from  payment  in  kind 
to  payment  in  cash  suggests,  on  the  surface,  that 
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Josiah's  centralisation  scheme  had  already  taken 
effect,  but  any  such  thought  is  routed  by  a  study 
of  Deuteronomy.  Deuteronomy,  which  was  the 
authority  for  Josiah's  scheme,  carefully  avoids 
all  mention  of  the  firstborn  child  sacrifice.  Three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  book  reference  is 
made  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks 
and  of  the  fields  ;  and  in  all  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  such  a  reference  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  instructions  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  firstborn  child  sacrifice.  The  clear  in- 
ference is,  then,  that  by  Josiah's  day  the  com- 
pulsory firstborn  son  sacrifice  had  ceased  to 
occupy  any  place  in  the  cultus.  Voluntary  offer- 
ings of  children,  however,  continued  to  be  of 
common  occurrence  until  the  days  of  the  Exile. 
The  final  act  in  a  drama  which,  in  its  day,  must 
have  presented  the  most  piteous  of  all  tragedies, 
is  reached  in  Num.  viii.  Here  the  ancient 
rite  is  formally  and  for  ever  wiped  out  from 
the  service  of  God.  But  it  is  done  with  a  decent 
respect  for  the  usages  of  old.  The  Levites  are 
brought  forward  and  the  hands  of  the  people  laid 
upon  them,  thereby  marking  them  as  sacrificial 
victims,  whereupon  the  Lord  announces  that  he 
has  taken  the  Levites  for  ever,  "  instead  of  the 
firstborn  of  all  the  children  of  Israel."  The 
destiny  of  the  Levites,  however,  is  not  the  altar, 
but  the  official  service  of  Jehovah.  Superficial 
reading  might  deduce  from  this  that  the  first- 
born child  from  the  beginning  had  been  destined 
to  ecclesiastical  service,  and  not  to  the  altar  ; 
but  any  such  pleasing  conclusion  is  at  once  dis- 
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pelled  by  reference  to  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.  This 
last  act  we  must  still  place  before  Josiah's  reign, 
for  Deuteronomy,  as  has  been  said,  shows  the 
custom  expunged  even  in  memory  from  the 
ritual,  and  the  Levites  the  sole  ministers  of  the 
cultus. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  a  ceremony  which 
eventually  took  the  form  of  the  Passover,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  arbitrary  dates 
which  the  fashion  of  the  moment  places  upon 
the  various  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
oldest  records  are  undoubtedly  contained  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  Deuteronomy  may 
safely  be  assigned  to  Josiah's  reign  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Priests'  Code,  there  is  no  evidence  that  is  in 
any  sense  reliable.  Spinoza  attributed  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  pen  of  Ezra.  Modern 
criticism,  however,  has  cut  down  that  estimate 
considerably,  and  now  credits  him  with  the 
Priests'  Code  only.  But  what  must  be  apparent 
to  any  intelligent  reading  is  that,  though  Ezra 
may  have  been  the  first  to  publish  the  Priests' 
Code  in  book  form,  he  certainly  could  not  have 
coined  its  intricate  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  Tabernacle  worship  out  of  his  imagination  ; 
nor,  had  he  done  so,  would  he  have  made  them 
so  hopelessly  contradictory  as  they  appear  in 
some  places,  or  so  absurdly  redundant  as  they 
appear  in  others. 

The  point  of  interest,  however,  is  obviously 
not  when  these  laws  were  first  categorically 
scheduled  for  historical  purposes,  but  when  they 
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had  actual  force  as  live  statutes.  The  Torah  was 
the  chief  material  from  which  the  Priests'  Code 
was  built  up,  and  the  Torah  was  unquestionably 
of  great  antiquity.  Prior  to  the  Exile  there  was 
obviously,  no  necessity  for  committing  it  to 
writing.  It  was  passed  down  from  priest  to 
priest  by  oral  instruction  ;  and  the  occasional 
modifications  which  changes  of  conditions  might 
make  advisable  would  be  the  easier  carried  out 
if  there  were  no  cast-iron  record  in  existence. 
But  with  the  Exile  all  this  would  change.  With 
the  compulsory  suspension  of  the  national  rights, 
the  risk  of  the  Torah  dying  of  inanition  would 
be  acute,  and  patriotism  would  instinctively  rush 
to  pen  and  ink.  The  longer  the  prospect  of 
exile  the  more  important  it  would  seem  that  the 
national  institutions  should  not  be  lost  in 
oblivion.  The  scribes  would  work  with  a  zeal 
that  would  look  for  no  fee.  Their  law  was  their 
nationality  and  their  God.  That  this  work  was 
secretive  is  probable.  There  would  be  no  central 
committee  advertising  for  records,  but  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  Babylonian  Empire 
small  independent  societies,  each  imbued  with 
the  patriotic  spirit,  would  record,  as  well  as  they 
might,  their  national  laws  and  traditions,  as  they 
knew  them.  There  might  well  be  no  concerted 
movement.  One  scribe  might  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  efforts  of  others.  Hence  the  repetitions, 
variations,  and  contradictions  of  the  collective 
work.  The  frequent  tautology,  in  fact,  strongly 
suggests  the  existence  of  pre-Josian  written 
records.     The  literary  period  of  Israel  may  be 
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said  to  have  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  Prior  to  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
nation  possessed  any  literature,  and  such  inscrip- 
tions as  may  have  existed  would  be  in  cunei- 
form. From  Hezekiah  to  the  Exile,  however, 
covers  a  period  of  over  a  hundred  years,  during 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  advocates  of 
established  ritual  would  not  be  idle.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  crusade  of  the  literary 
prophets,  whom  we  may  start  with  Amos  and 
Hosea,  was  mainly  directed  against  the  cultus, 
and  would  inevitably  call  forth  a  defence  in  the 
shape  of  a  Divine  mandate  from  the  ecclesiastical 
party.  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  and  Gilgal  would  each 
contribute  its  version  of  the  Jehovastic  decrees, 
all  of  which  a  conscientious  compiler  would  sub- 
sequently embody  in  the  canon.  The  specula- 
tive mistiness  of  this  subject,  however,  does  not 
encourage  close  analysis,  and  with  the  above 
brief  suggestions  it  may  be  left. 

Even  with  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  law 
the  belief  still  remained  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  possessed  some  special  efficacy  ;  and, 
indeed,  that  Jehovah  derived  a  peculiar  pleasure 
from  such  sacrifices  is  made  plain  by  his  speech 
to  Abraham,  in  which  all  sorts  of  blessings  are 
showered  on  the  parent's  head  because  of  the 
intention  if  not  because  of  the  deed.  That  the 
practice  was  fairly  common,  and  that  these  child- 
sacrifices  were  offered  with  the  sole  object  of 
advancing  the  parents'  interests  with  Jehovah, 
is  made  fairly  clear  by  Micah's  contemptuous 
queries  :    "  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou- 
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sands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers 
of  oil?  shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul  ?  "  Then  comes  the  answer,  the  unvary- 
ing cry  of  all  the  prophets,  from  Hosea  to  Jesus  : 
"  He  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good  ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?"  (Micah  vi.  7-8).  In  spite  of 
Micah's  undisguised  scorn,  there  is  no  evidence 
from  these  words  that  the  act  itself  inspired  him 
with  any  horror  ;  he  merely  pooh-poohs  its 
efficacy  as  a  lever  with  which  to  move  God. 

These  voluntary  sacrifices  were  in  no  circum- 
stance allowed  to  be  redeemed.  The  law  on  this 
point  is  so  peremptory  as  to  suggest  a  painful 
conflict  between  the  father  and  the  mother,  the 
father  obsessed  by  the  one  idea  of  advancing  his 
own  interests,  and  the  mother  recognising  nothing 
beyond  her  maternal  love  and  her  willingness 
to  pay  anything  as  the  price  of  her  child.  But 
the  law  was  inexorable ;  the  child  must  die. 
"  Notwithstanding,"  it  says,  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  redeeming  unclean  beasts,  "  no  devoted 
thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of 
all  that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of 
the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or 
redeemed.  Every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be 
devoted  of  men,  shall  be  redeemed  ;  but  shall 
surely  be  put  to   death  "    (Lev.   xxvii.   28-29). 

Hiel,  when  he  rebuilt  Jericho,  sacrificed  his 
firstborn  son  Abiram  and  his  lastborn  Segub  in 
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order  to  satisfy  the  curse  of  Joshua.  Recent 
excavations  in  Palestine  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  common  practice  where  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  was  concerned.  The  child 
was  sacrificed  and  his  body  laid  beneath  the 
foundations.  Quantities  of  children's  skeletons 
so  placed  are  being  discovered  even  at  the 
present  day. 

The  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter  was  probably 
exceptional,  inasmuch  as  she  was  an  adult ;  and 
the  Israelitish  sacrifices  were  almost  invariably 
those  of  children,  except  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
of  war.  That  there  were  exceptions,  however, 
and  that  the  children  were  sometimes  of  know- 
ledgable  age,  is  proved  by,  the  incident  in 
David's  reign  of  which  we  have  a  glimpse  in 
2  Samuel.  Here  David  "hung  up  to  the  Lord 
in  Gibeah  "  the  two  sons  of  Rizpah  and  the  five 
sons  of  his  own  late  wife  Michal  with  the  object 
of  putting  an  end  to  a  famine  in  the  land— and 
apparently  with  complete  success.  Rizpah's 
woes  are  still  sung  in  song,  but  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  tragedy  behind  rarely  comes  home 
to  the  careless  singers.  Poor  Michal's  greater 
woes  are  unsung.  According  to  Josephus, 
Michal's  five  sons  were  by  Phalti,  in  which  case 
they  cannot  have  been  very  young.  Rizpah's 
two  sons  were  Saul's  children,  and  therefore 
probably  adults. 

The  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  probably  ran  through  the  entire 
period  of  occupation  up  to  the  Exile.  The  Exilic 
period  would   tend   to   mitigate   the   evil,   but   it 
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is  doubtful  whether  it  would  succeed  in  entirely, 
stamping  it  out.  There  is  a  story  in  Josephus 
against  Apion  to  the  effect  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  b.c  150  found  in  the  Temple  a 
Greek  captive  destined  for  sacrifice.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  custom  definitely  enjoined  by  law  would 
die  slowly. 

To  our  minds,  human  sacrifices— apart  from 
the  insulting  estimate  of  God  which  they  present 
—are  in  themselves  horrible  ;  but  no  such  feeling 
of  horror  would  be  present  in  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites.  Their  entire  religion  reeked  of  blood, 
and  slaughter  was  the  daily  occupation  of  their 
priesthood.  On  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Midianites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  Moses  and 
Eleazar  the  priest,  after  the  battle,  butchered  in 
cold  blood  all  the  married  women  and  all  the 
male  children.  As  the  number  of  the  unmarried 
girls  (who  were  spared)  is  given  at  thirty -two 
thousand,  the  full  extent  of  this  cold-blooded 
massacre  must  have  been  something  appalling  : 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  priest  who  could 
deliberately  cut  the  throats  of  women  and 
children  by  the  thousand  would  see  no  difficulty 
in  the  act  of  human  sacrifice.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  the  very  occasion  in  question,  it  is  on 
record  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  prisoners 
were  officially  sacrificed  to  Jehovah.  The  in- 
structions are  quite  plain  :  "  Take  the  sum  of 
the  prey  that  was  taken,  both  of  man  and  beast 
.  .  .  and  levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  one 
soul  of  five  hundred,  both  of  persons  and  of 
the  beeves,  and  of  the   asses,   and  of  the  sheep 
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.  .  .  and  give  it  unto  Eleazar  the  priest  for  a 
heave-offering  unto  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxxi.  26- 
29).  From  subsequent  verses  it  would  appear 
that,  in  addition,  a  further  number  of  the 
prisoners  were  given  to  the  Levites  in  charge 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  be  reserved  for  future  sacri- 
fice. There  is  no  reasonable  escape  from  this 
conclusion.  In  no  other  capacity  than  that  of 
a  sacrifice  could  any  of  the  abhorred  Midianites 
have  assisted  in  the  Tabernacle  worship. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  criticising  the 
pre-Exilic  religion  of  Israel  that  the  occasional 
offering  of  human  victims  is  inseparable  from  a 
robust  sacrificial  system.  The  god  gets  sated 
with  the  slaughter  of  bulls  and  goats  :  the  blood 
of  these  merely,  acts  as  a  sedative  to  restrain  him 
from  inflicting  calamities  on  the  people  over 
whom  he  holds  sway.  In  the  course  of  time, 
even  for  this  purpose  it  loses  its  efficacy,  and 
something  more  precious,  and  therefore  more 
stimulating,  has  to  be  offered.  This  is  especially 
the  case  on  all  occasions  of  national  importance 
— the  eve  of  a  battle,  the  coronation  of  a  king, 
the  consecration  of  a  building,  or  the  aversion 
of  an  epidemic.  The  ordinary  routine  sacrifices 
would  here  be  inadequate,  and  might  even  be 
construed  into  a  deliberate  slight.  So  the  nobler 
offering  is  put  up.  Such  rites  are  common  to 
all  primitive  religions,  and  Jehovaism  was  merely 
passing  through  a  phase.  The  Egyptian  influence 
had  evaporated,  and  the  hordes  of  Joshua  were 
without  religion  ;  they  presented  a  virgin  soil, 
on  which  the  primitive  cult  of  Canaan  took  quick 
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root,  and  which  it  subsequently  required  pro- 
longed contact  with  higher  thought  to  eradicate. 
The  Exile  achieved  one  result  which  is  essential 
for  religious  elevation.  It  separated  the  benevo- 
lent principle  from  the  malevolent.  Prior  to 
the  Exile  both  were  vested  in  the  being  of 
Jehovah.  We  trace  this  clearly  throughout  the 
Old  Testament :  "  An  evil  spirit  went  out  from 
the  Lord  to  vex  Saul."  "  Now  therefore  behold, 
the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  these  thy  prophets."  In  Deuteronomy  the 
malevolence  of  Jehovah  is  particularly  marked  : 
"  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God  he  is 
God  .  .  .  and  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to 
their  face  to  destroy  them"(Deut.  vii.  9-10). 
Then  again :  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  them  in 
the  knees  and  in  the  legs  with  a  sore  botch  that 
cannot  be  healed,"  and  much  more  in  the  same 
key  in  Deut.  xxviii.  The  climax,  however,  is 
reached  in  chapter  xxxii.  :  "  For  a  fire  is  kindled 
in  mine  anger,"  says  Jehovah,  "  and  shall  burn 
unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume  the  earth 
with  her  increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundations 
of  the  mountains.  I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon 
them  ;  I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.  They 
shall  be  burnt  with  hunger,  and  devoured  with 
burning  heat,  and  with  bitter  destruction  ;  I  will 
also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts  upon  them,  with 
the  poison  of  serpents  of  the  dust.  The  sword 
without,  and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both 
the  young  man  and  the  virgin,  the  suckling  also 
with  the  man  of  grey  hairs  ...  I  will  render 
vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them 
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that  hate  me.  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk 
with  blood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh  ; 
and  that  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  of  the 
captives,  for  the  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the 
enemy."  Here  we  have  a  blood-lust  and  a 
ferocity  that  would  clearly  tax  the  capacity  of 
the  altars  to  their  utmost. 

During  the  Exile  Jehovah  shed  a  portion  of 
his  malevolence,  and  an  official  instrument  of  evil 
was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Satan.  This  em- 
bodiment of  the  evil  principle  was,  of  course, 
a  Jewish  adaptation  of  Ahriman,  and  he  makes 
his  first  appearance  in  Job  about  400  B.C.  But 
though  thenceforward  Satan  became  the  active 
principle  of  evil,  the  Jewish  God  was  not  wholly 
purged  of  malevolence  till  the  advent  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  then  only  among  a  fragmentary 
section.  The  sacrificial  system  throve  with  un- 
abated vigour  till  the  days  of  Hadrian.  The 
House  of  God  remained  in  effect  the  municipal 
abattoir.  On  the  chief  feast-days  the  priests 
worked  with  bared  arms  crimsoned  to  the 
shoulders.  Thousands  of  beasts  lay  on  the 
Temple  floors,  groaning  in  their  dying  agonies. 
The  stench  from  the  vast  heaps  of  entrails  was 
all  but  insupportable,  in  spite  of  the  profuse 
burning  of  incense.  These  holocausts  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  time.  Solomon,  in 
the  old  days,  had  sacrificed  on  one  single  occa- 
sion 22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep.  Josiah, 
in  his  religious  zeal,  had  attempted  to  break  this 
record,  but  the  last  flicker  of  Judaism  eclipsed 
all  previous  efforts.    At  the  Passover,  in  the  reign 
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of  Nero,  at  which  Cestus  took  the  census,  256,000 
animals  .were  sacrificed  between  the  ninth  and 
the  eleventh  hours.  All  these  were  slaughtered 
in  the  Temple  itself  by  the  priests,  after  which 
the  carcasses  were  handed  back  to  the  owners, 
to  be  eaten  on  their  own  premises  (Josephus, 
Wars).  If  the  altar  of  God  were  to  be  reared 
at  La  Villette,  or  in  a  Chicago  packing-house, 
we  should  get  a  very  fair  reproduction  of  the 
Jewish  fashion  of  worshipping  Jehovah. 

The  underlying  idea  of  a  sacrificial  cult  is  that 
the  god  must  be  fed  in  order  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour.  The  sacrificial  god  is,  in  fact,  the  verit- 
able ogre  of  fairy-tale,  only  far  more  dreadful. 
His  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the  smell  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  burning  flesh.  This  idea  was 
not  dead  in  a.d.  70.  During  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem John  of  Gischala  had  forcibly  stopped  the 
daily  sacrifices,  and  Josephus,  priest  as  well  as 
historian,  puts  this  comment  into  his  own 
mouth  :  "  Should  any  one  deprive  thee  of  thy 
daily  food— most  impious  wretch,  thou  wouldst 
esteem  him  an  enemy.  Dost  thou  then  hope 
to  have  that  God  for  thy  confederate  in  the  war, 
whom  thou  hast  defrauded  of  his  eternal 
worship?  "  Here  we  have  clearly  the  idea  of  a 
hungry  god  refusing  to  fight.  By  a  happy  provi- 
dence, however,  the  appetite  of  the  Jewish  God 
was  mainly  attracted  towards  those  portions  of 
the  carcass  which  are  not  usually  chosen  for 
human  consumption. 

The  contempt  of  Jesus,  as  of  all  the  precedent 
prophets,  for  sacrifice  as   an   article  of  religion 
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stands  out  very  strongly.  No  words  could  be  so 
eloquent  as  his  overthrow  and  rout  of  the  sacri- 
ficial birds  and  beasts  for  sale  in  the  Temple. 
It  was  this  exposure  of  a  degraded  cult  that  had 
killed  the  prophets,  and  it  was  this  that  con- 
tributed mainly  to  the  persecution  and  death  of 
Jesus.  Priesthood  is  never  very  tolerant  of  inter- 
ference with  its  rites.  The  prophets  had  gasped 
out  their  lives  beyond  the  gates,  and  Jesus 
followed  them  to  an  even  crueller  death.  His 
view  of  God,  to  which  the  Gentile  world  slowly 
came  round,  was  never  possible  to  the  Jews. 
Of  all  the  races  upon  earth  they  were  the  vainest 
and  the  most  obdurate.  Reason  and  kindness 
were  alike  wasted  upon  them.  To  all  who  were 
not  Jews  they  were  eternal  and  implacable  foes. 
Their  strongest  national  characteristic  appears 
to  have  been  a  ferocious  hatred  of  all  uncircum- 
cised  humanity.  No  impartial  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  fail  to  show  the  Canaanite  tribes 
in  a  more  amiable  light  than  their  conquerors. 
In  the  Roman  troubles  their  irreconcilable 
obstinacy  in  defeat  was  only  equalled  by  their 
savage  ferocity  in  victory.  Their  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  was 
against  them  ;  nor  did  they  betray  any  wish  to 
alter  these  uncomfortable  conditions.  While  we 
sicken  at  the  recital  of  their  brutality  to  one 
another  and  to  their  vanquished  foes,  we  are 
reluctantly  forced  to  an  admiration  for  their 
amazing  fortitude  on  occasions  such  as  that  of 
the  siege  of  Masada,  where  the  entire  garrison 
preferred  suicide  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 
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To  this  extraordinary  people  Jesus  came  with 
a  doctrine  which  to  them  was  as  impossible  as 
would  be  a  doctrine  of  sang  froid  to  a  Celt.  He 
told  them  to  love  their  enemies,  to  bless  them 
that  hated  them,  to  pray  for  them  that  despite - 
fully  used  them.  For  the  fructification  of  such 
a  seed  the  soil  of  Palestine  was  the  most 
unfertile  on  earth,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  seed  shrivelled  and  died.  The  doc- 
trine was  not  only  new— it  was  impious,  for  it 
ran  counter  to  the  edicts  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

What  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Jesus  was 
not  a  claim  to  divinity,  as  the  edited  chronicles 
would  infer,  but  a  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
which  the  Jews  from  first  to  last  had  been  with- 
out. Such  an  imputation  was  clearly  blasphemy, 
and  worthy  of  death  :  "  Now  ye  seek  to  kill  me, 
a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I 
have  heard  of  God  "    (John  viii.   40). 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  MESSIANIC  CULT 

The  striking  contrast,  and,  indeed,  antipathy, 
between  Jehovaism  and  Jesuism  was  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  of  the  early  Jew-Christians,  and 
one  which  they  were  ceaselessly  struggling  to 
overcome.  In  this  labour  they  were  not 
hampered  by  scruples.  The  end  justified  any 
means.  When,  then,  we  sit  down  to  criticise 
the  value  of  the  Gospels  as  historical  narratives 
it  is  important,  before  jumping  to  hasty  con- 
clusions as  to  their  general  unreliability,  to 
remember  this  point,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  ceaseless  endeavour  of  the  narrators  is  to 
represent  Jesus  as  being  other  than  he  himself 
claimed  to  be.  This  infirmity  on  the  part  of 
the  authors  and  editors  has,  however,  not  worked 
the  disaster  that  one  might  suppose.  The  real 
message  is  not  damaged,  and  the  occasional  per- 
plexing passages,  which  seem  to  clash  so  with 
the  real  message,  are  readily  explained  when  we 
remember  the  aim  and  nationality  of  the  com- 
pilers. Jesus  claimed  to  be  a  communicant  with 
God,  one  to  whom  the  true  nature  of  God  was 
revealed.     He  held  himself  up  as  the  evangelist 
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of  truth,  the  scourge  of  superstition  and  pretence. 
The  mission  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  and 
for  which  he  gave  up  his  life,  was  the  elevation 
of  the  conception  of  God.  For  the  ancient 
fetishes  of  Mosaism  he  had  a  contempt  which 
even  the  editorial  atmosphere  of  the  Gospels 
cannot  wholly  conceal. 

To  Paul  this  aspect  of  Jesus  came  as  a  sudden 
rush  of  light.  We  read  this  clearly  between  the 
lines  of  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
documents  which  register  the  high-water  mark 
of  Pauline  diplomacy.  They  bristle  with  empty 
concessions  to  a  pachydermatous  bigotry,  but 
between  the  lines  we  read  the  scorn  of  the  higher 
intellect  and  the  newer  thought. 

But  in  the  Gospels,  though  the  new  theology 
of  Jesus  runs  in  a  strong  undercurrent  through- 
out the  narrative,  the  essential  message  itself  is 
subordinated  to  the  primary  Jewish  object  of 
making  all  the  incidents  of  the  Christ's  career 
tally  with  selected  extracts  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings. 

To  the  first  disciples  their  Master  was  the  long- 
predicted  Messiah  murdered  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
Herein  lay  the  only  difference  between  the  early 
Christians  and  the  Jews  proper.  Christian  Jews 
read  Jesus  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  the  ortho- 
dox Jews  read  him  a  pretender.  It  matters  little 
that  both  were  wrong.  What  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  the  trend  of  thought  of  those  who  compiled 
the  Gospels.  These,  like  all  who  write  with  an 
object,  strained  after  their  point.  It  was  ex- 
cusable.   Their  very  existence  as  a  religious  body 
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depended  on  their  proving  their  contention  on 
the  authority  of  the  only  recognised  books  of 
reference.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  in  their 
zeal  for  the  Messianic  theory  they  should  have 
ransacked  the  Old  Testament  for  passages  to 
prove  their  point,  or  that  in  that  search  they 
should  not  have  been  scrupulously  critical? 

The  civilised  world  is  nominally  Christian. 
Here  and  there  its  Christianity  is  real  and  even 
ardent.  But  to  all  alike,  the  sceptic  no  less  than 
the  enthusiast,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  voices 
the  spirit  of  true  divinity.  Even  the  Buddhist 
and  the  Moslem  join  in  this  tribute.  It  becomes 
therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  arrive 
at  the  original  message  as  it  was  actually  given, 
undiluted  by  foreign  matter.  In  this  undertaking 
it  is  essential  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
penetrate  the  minds  and  lay  bare  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  recorded  the  message,  and 
the  acts  which  formed  the  setting  of  the  message  ; 
and,,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  retrospective  glance  at  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  break-up  and  fall  of  the  kingdom, 
six  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Galilean  reformer. 

We  will  start  with  the  dawn  of  the  prophetic 
era,  and  with  a  brief  review  of  the  circumstances 
which  called   it   into   being. 

In  the  days  of  Amos  and  Joel,  the  earliest  of 
the  prophets,  the  Jews  had  as  yet  no  special 
charter  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  They 
had,  it  is  true,  their  own  God,  a  tutelary  tribal 
deity,    who    rewarded    or    punished    his    people 
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according  to  his  humour,  but  he  was  admittedly 
only  one  of  many,  and  he  interested  himself  only 
in  the  doings  of  the  people  who  called  him  Lord. 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  were  equally  gods  in  their 
own  right,  who  performed  similar  offices  for 
neighbouring  races. 

At  times  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  went  under. 
The  hand  either  of  the  Philistines,  the  Syrians, 
or  the  Moabite  tribes  was  heavy  upon  them,  or 
else  the  far  mightier  heel  of  great  Babylon  or 
Assyria  threatened  to  grind  them  in  the  dust. 
Egypt,  on  the  other  side,  was  always  a  live 
menace,  and  kept  alive  by  the  bitter  recollection 
of  the  ancient  days  of  thraldom.  In  all  such 
calamities  was  traced  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 
Jerusalem  had  sinned  and  the  chastisement  of 
the  Lord  was  upon  her.  Her  only  hope  of  de- 
liverance lay  in  turning  to  the  Lord.  In  such 
hours  of  affliction  the  priests  called  for  sacri- 
fice, the  prophets  for  repentance.  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  calamity  the  two  were  in  agreement,  but 
as  to  the  remedy  far  apart,  and,  in  fact,  in  strong 
antagonism,  the  priests  preaching  ceremonial  and 
the  prophets  conduct  of  life — hot  advocates  re- 
spectively of  the  two  rival  roads  to  God's  favour, 
which,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  divide  the  alle- 
giance of  mankind.  Temperamentally,  again,  the 
two  were  in  different  planes.  The  prophets  were 
poets,  the  priests  butchers  ;  but  in  this  much 
they  were  agreed,  that,  could  Jehovah  but  be 
placated,  the  enemy  within  their  coasts  would 
meet  with  swift  and  dire  doom. 

We,    with    our    minds    trained    to    the    high 
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thoughts    of    Neo -Christianity,    are    so    used    to 
spiritualise  the  relations   of   God  and  man   that 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the  utterances  of  the 
prophets  meanings  to  which  they  were  complete 
strangers.     The  God  of  the  prophets  was  every 
whit   as   material   as   that   of   the   priests.      The 
ideals  of  the  former  were  higher  ;   their  standard 
of  worship   approximated   more   to   that   of   the 
second-century  Christians.     They  recognised  the 
empty  mockery  of  sacrifices  which  were  designed 
to  bribe  God  to  turn  a  blind  eye  on  their  extor- 
tions, their  immorality,  their  false  weights  and 
measures.     But  with  the  prophets,  as  with   the 
priests,    God's    rewards    and    punishments    were 
entirely  of  this  world.     Witness,  e.g.,  the  storm 
that  arose  because  of  Jonah,  and  that  ceased  the 
moment  he  was  put  overboard.     When  we  read, 
1  Turn  to   the   Lord   and   He  will  have  mercy," 
we  picture  a  loving  father  welcoming  a  penitent 
soul  to  heaven,  but  the  idea  of  Isaiah  was  simply 
that    of    the    retreating    Assyrians.       "  He    will 
abundantly  pardon  "  means   the  discomfiture  of 
Shalmanezer.     "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow "  means  that  Sen- 
nacherib's  hosts  will   be  diverted   against   Syria 
or  against  Egypt. 

The  days  of  the  prophets  were  the  days  of 
peril.  Memphis  to  the  west,  Damascus  to  the 
north,  and  Nineveh  to  the  east  hovered  with  out- 
spread wings  over  the  devoted  city,  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  within  the  walls  strayed  long- 
ingly back  to  the  days  of  the  kingdom's  greatness, 
to   the   days   when   the   son   of  Jesse   smote   thg 
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Philistines  and  the  tribes  of  Canaan  paid  tribute 
to  Jerusalem.  Those  were  great  days,  and  they 
would  surely  come  again.  The  patriots  of  the 
prophetic  era  had  not  the  wit  to  see  that  it  was 
her  internal  feuds  and  squabbles  which  had  killed 
the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  just  as  in  later 
years  they  yielded  Jerusalem  a  prey  to  Titus. 
Like  many  another  race  that  cries  out  against 
oppression,  the  Jews  were  never  true  to  them- 
selves. They  were  incapable  of  self-government. 
Self-interest  swamped  all  finer  feelings,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  their  patriotism  fizzled  out  in 
fierce  invectives  against  greater  nations  than 
thev. 

Rehoboam  it  was  that  sounded  the  kingdom's 
knell.  The  divided  house  steadily  sank  in  power, 
tottered,  and  finally  fell.  Israel  went  first.  More 
open  than  the  southern  State  to  the  attacks  of 
Damascus  and  Nineveh,  it  was  the  ceaseless  prey 
of  both,  till,  in  its  evil  day,  it  flapped  its  wings 
too  loud,  Assyria  swooped,  Samaria  fell,  and 
the  ten  tribes  vanished  from  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Judah,  more  wise  in  her  generation,  survived 
for  a  time,  but  her  dark  hour  was  fast  coming, 
and,  with  its  first  shadow  upon  the  horizon,  up- 
rose the  prophets. 

Uzziah's  stirring  reign  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  Pul  swept  down  on  Israel,  fined  Menahem 
a  thousand  talents,  and  returned  satisfied  for  the 
moment.  This,  however,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Israel.  Thirty  years  later  Pul's  son, 
Tiglath-Pileser,    carried    captive    all    the    north- 
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eastern  tribes  of  Israel,  and,  after  a  further 
respite  of  twenty  years,  Shalmanezer  overthrew 
Samaria,  and  Israel  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  meantime  the  prophets  of  Judah  were 
loud-voiced  in  their  warnings.  Three  times  in 
half  a  century  had  the  hordes  of  Nineveh  swept 
the  northern  State.  Why  was  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  thus  kindled,  except  by  the  iniquities  of 
Israel?  Let  Judah,  too,  beware,  let  her  cease 
to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.  "  Let  her  turn 
to  the  Lord,"  &c. 

Hezekiah  was  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  he 
was  ill  at  ease,  for  the  hosts  of  Assyria  loomed 
ominously  near.  The  land  was  stripped  bare 
to  assuage  the  maw  of  the  invader,  but  the  time 
was  coining  when  the  land  could  do  no  more. 
It  had  already  been  tried  to  the  utmost.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  emptied  the  treasury  of  Ahaz,  and 
Sennacherib  had  once  already  gutted  the  Temple 
in  Hezekiah's  own  day.  The  land  groaned  under 
the  taxes  necessary  to  repair  these  depredations, 
and  still  the  Assyrian  extorted  and  threatened. 

It  is  the  invariable  rule  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  writings  that  the  king  who  does 
"  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  " 
is  successful  in  all  his  campaigns,  while  the  king 
who  "does  evil"  is  invaded  and  overcome.  So 
invariable  is  this  rule  that  one  is  driven  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  king  was  subsequently  measured  by  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  his  undertakings  in  arms. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  religion  in  which 
prosperity   was    the    invariable    mark    of    God's 
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favour,  and  misfortune  of  all  kinds  the  sign  of 
his  animosity,  the  historian  would  have  no  means 
of  gauging  the  character  of  a  king,  except  by 
the  failure  or  success  of  his  enterprises.  This 
ineradicable  Jewish  idea  would  seem  to  have 
grown  with  the  lapse  of  time  rather  than  the 
reverse.  Professor  Marti  truly  points  out  that, 
while  in  the  older  record  of  Kings,  Manasseh 
is  represented  as  wholly  bad,  in  the  later  account 
of  Chronicles  he  is  made  to  repent  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord,  presumably  as  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  his  long  reign.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Hezekiah  would  have  been  classed 
among  the  kings  who  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  "  except  for  the  fact  that  Sennacherib's 
second  army  of  investment  was,  for  some  unknown 
cause,  withdrawn.  All  the  subsequent  kings  till  the 
final  catastrophe  "  did  evil,"  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Josiah.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  Josiah's 
righteousness  is  deduced  from  the  length  of  his 
reign  and  its  immunity  from  Assyrian  invasions. 
All  the  other  kings  bore  the  chains  either  of 
Egypt  or  of  Assyria.  Manasseh  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Esa-haddon.  Amon  was 
assassinated  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  Jehoahaz 
was  deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho.  Jehoiakim  was 
executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  chief  nobles 
carried  into  exile.  Ten  years  later  his  brother 
Jehoiachin  was  taken  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
captives  in  Babylon,  and,  after  another  lapse  of 
ten  years,  the  great  Chaldean  returned  for  the 
third  time  to  Jerusalem,  utterly  destroyed  the 
refractory  city,  killed  Zedekiah's  sons  before  his 
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eyes,  blinded  the  king  himself,  and  deported  the 
entire  upper  class  of  Judah  to  the  Euphrates. 

To  the  modern  student  of  these  last  days  of 
the  monarchy  of  Zion  it  is  singularly  clear  that 
the  evils  which  befell  Jerusalem  under  the  later 
kings  were  due,  not  to  transgressions  against 
Jehovah,  but  to  transgressions  against  their 
suzerain  lords  in  Mesopotamia,  first  Nineveh  and 
then  Babylon.  And  similarly  Josiah's  freedom 
from  attack  was  due,  not  to  the  colossal  scale  on 
which  he  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  but  to  his  dis- 
creet policy  towards  the  great  king  whose  vassal 
he  was.  But  the  view  of  the  prophets  was  very 
different.  Jehovah  was  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
nation,  and  any  inroads  of  the  eastern  hordes 
meant  his  sure  displeasure,  which  again  meant 
the  iniquity  of  the  people,  led  on  by  the  reigning 
monarch.  In  their  eyes  Nineveh  was  the  verit- 
able scourge  of  God,  the  mechanical  instrument 
of  his  displeasure  ever  ready  at  hand.  "  O 
Assyria,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,"  sings  Isaiah 
the  First. 

The  days  of  Nineveh,  however,  were  waning. 
In  the  year  606  B.C.  Medea  and  Babylon  com- 
bined against  the  mighty  capital  of  Western  Asia 
and  laid  it  low.  The  sands  of  the  desert  swept 
over  its  gardens  and  its  palaces,  and  Nineveh 
joined  the  list  of  names  of  cities  that  have  been. 

Babylon,  its  successor,  enjoyed  a  bare  century 
of  supremacy.  In  500  b.c  Darius  Hystaspes 
threw  down  its  vast  walls,  drove  out  its  people, 
carried  off  its  treasures,  and  Babylon  joined 
Nineveh  below  the  sand. 
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But  it  is  the  two  great  Mesopotamian  cities 
that  the  prophets  have  mainly  before  their  eyes. 
To  the  end,  these  two,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
stand  out  as  the  embodiment  of  evil,  the  bane  of 
Israel.  Even  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John  the 
rancour  of  the  writer  is  not  dead.  "Babylon 
is  fallen,  is  fallen  ! "  he  cries  in  patriotic  ex- 
ultation— "  Babylon  the  Mother  of  harlots,  the 
abomination   of  the   earth." 

It  is  probable  that  for  the  anger  of  Jehovah 
in  the  prophetic  era  there  was  much  provoca- 
tion. The  later  kings  of  Judah  were  a  weak 
breed,  sunk  in  luxury  and  probably  in  vice.  The 
iniquities  against  which  the  prophets  inveighed 
were,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  very  real  iniquities, 
debasing  and  horrible.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
peasant  class  groaned  under  the  drain  of  a  cease- 
less taxation  to  meet  the  annual  tribute  to  the 
Great  King,  and  the  replenishment  of  the  Royal 
and  Temple  treasuries.  Seven  times  in  the 
history  of  the  monarchy  do  we  read  that  the 
Temple  was  stripped  of  riches  to  meet  the  exac- 
tions of  the  invader.  The  crushing  taxation  to 
repair  these  inroads  fell  on  the  toilers  of  the 
land,  and  it  was  on  behalf  of  these — the  ground- 
down  peasantry — that  the  prophetic  voice  was 
mainly  raised.  Let  the  rulers  but  extend  justice 
to  the  poor,  and  God  would  surely  scatter  the 
Assyrian  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Five  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  son 
of  Jesse  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  for  at 
least  two  centuries  before  the  final  debacle  the 
name  of  David  had  stood  for  all  that  was  glorious 
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in  the  annals  of  the  realm.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  David  owed  his  classification  as  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart  to  his  invariable  success  in 
arms,  for  in  his  private  character  we  can  find 
little  that  was  commendable.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
picture  David  himself  as  a  great  captain.  The 
artistic  temperament  seldom  excels  in  war.  But 
in  Joab  he  unquestionably  possessed  a  general 
of  the  highest  order,  relentless,  determined,  and 
unscrupulous,  and  to  the  military  genius  of  this 
man  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  David  owes  his 
place  among  the  favourites  of  Jehovah.  But, 
except  as  a  point  of  interest,  this  is  no  immediate 
concern  of  ours.  To  the  Jews  of  the  captivity, 
and  of  many  years  before,  David  was  the  emblem 
of  God-aided  prosperity.  In  his  name  lay  the 
glory  of  the  past,  in  his  seed  lay  the  hope  of 
the  future.  What  had  been  might  well  be  again. 
From  this  royal  stock  might  spring  a  being 
favoured  of  God,  who  would  extend  justice  to  the 
poor,  and  smite  the  oppressor  even  as  David 
had  smitten  the  Philistine  and  the  Amorite. 

Such  was  the  Messiah,  hoped  for,  prayed  for, 
looked  for,  and  foretold,  from  the  first  gathering 
of  the  black  cloud  of  foreign  bondage  from  which 
the  nation  never  subsequently  emerged.  The 
prophets  looked  around  and  saw  a  feeble  dynasty 
upon  the  throne.  From  such  as  these  there  was 
no  hope  of  help.  The  glamour  of  five  hundred 
years  lay  between  them  and  David,  and,  at  the 
far  end,  the  ruddy  shepherd  king  stood  out  in 
enhanced  glory  by  contrast  with  the  weaklings 
lolling   in   Oriental   luxury   in   the   capital.      For 
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such  another  the  stricken  people  cried,  and  such 
another  the  prophets  provided — in  prophecy. 

But  the  Messiah  did  not  come.  The  Assyrian, 
the  Chaldean,  the  Mede,  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman  in  turn  pressed  the  heel  of 
bondage  upon  the  neck  of  little  Judah.  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  during  the  period  of  their 
might  were  in  ceaseless  rivalry  for  the  suzer- 
ainty of  a  State  which  was  the  half-way  house 
between  the  two  great  empires.  And  between 
the  two  giants  the  remnant  of  Judah  lay,  and 
looked  despairingly  for  the  second  David.  But 
they  looked  in  vain. 

Under  the  Medes  and  Persians  the  Jews 
enjoyed  a  short  but  ignominious  tranquillity. 
Alexander  the  Great  squeezed  them  dry,  but  left 
them  unmolested.  It  was  when  Egypt  and  the 
East  clashed  that  Judah's  hour  was  darkest. 
Fealty  to  the  one  then  meant  devastation  by  the 
other,  for  an  Oriental  Protectorate  b.c.  carried 
with  it  no  pledge  of  protection  from  others.  So 
long  as  Judah  paid  her  annual  tribute  to  Assyria, 
Assyria  withheld  her  hand,  but  what  others  did 
was  no  concern  of  hers.  Egypt  might  pillage  to 
her  heart's  content. 

The  position,  then,  of  little  Judah  was  truly 
a  pitiable  one,  and  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order 
was  needed  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  which  not 
even  the  most  patriotic  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets 
could  hope  entirely  to  avert.  In  Jerusalem  itself 
the  stress  of  the  times  produced  two  political 
parties,  the  party  of  Assyria  and  that  of  Egypt. 
The    prophets    were    practically    unanimous    in 
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voicing  the  claims  of  Assyria,  not  from  love  of 
their  hereditary  scourge  but  from  a  shrewd  recog- 
nition that  the  Asiatic  empire  was  the  stronger. 

The  prophecies  themselves  are  an  instructive 
study.  Obadiah,  not  content  with  one  Messiah, 
predicts  that  "  Saviours  shall  come  up  on  Mount 
Zion."  Micah  foresees  the  advent  of  one  man,  who 
will  not  only  deliver  Judah  from  Nineveh,  but  will 
actually  waste  the  land  of  the  Assyrian  with  the 
sword.  The  purely  material  application  of 
Micah's  prophecy  and  the  jingo  spirit  that 
prompts  it  is  unmistakable,  and  any  one  with 
sufficient  curiosity  to  turn  up  the  passage 
(Micah  v.  2-6)  will  at  once  realise  how  amazing 
must  have  been  the  blindness  that  could  apply 
such  a  prediction  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  passage  is  certainly 
sufficiently  cryptic  to  lend  itself  to  any  desired 
twist,  but  the  last  two  verses  make  it  quite  clear 
that  what  Micah  looked  for  was  a  military  com- 
mander who  would  crush  Assyria  as  Assyria  had 
crushed  Judah. 

The  application,  however,  of  the  prediction  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  to  any  one  else,  is  com- 
pletely discounted  by  the  undeniable  fact  that, 
as  a  prophecy,  it  was  a  failure.  No  one  ever 
arose  from  Bethlehem  who  swept  the  invader 
from  the  land,  and  ravaged  Assyria  with  the 
sword. 

If  the  critical  sense  of  the  gospel  authors  and 
editors  had  been  a  little  more  fastidious,  they 
would  have  realised  that  the  prophets  of  Israel 
did  not  prophesy  of  events  six  or  seven  hundred 
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years  ahead  ;  it  was  not  their  business.  Their 
business  was  to  bring  encouragement  and  con- 
solation to  the  men  of  their  own  day.  The 
country  groaned,  and  a  prophet  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  come  speedily,  was  sorely  needed, 
but  the  events  of  seven  hundred  years  on  had 
little  interest  either  for  Hezekiah  or  for  the 
captives  in  Babylon.  What  these  wanted  were 
hopes  for  the  near  future,  and  with  these  the 
prophets  fed  them.  Doom  for  Assyria,  doom 
for  Edom,  Moab,  and  Egypt,  and  glory  for  Judah 
was  the  monotonous  burden  of  their  song. 

As  actual  prophets,  however,  in  the  sense  of 
foretellers  of  the  future,  the  seers  of  Judah  were 
singularly  unfortunate,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  their  patriotic  diatribes  without  realising 
how  undisguisedly  they  were  built  to  order,  and 
how  opportunely  they  fitted  the  political  require- 
ments of  the  moment. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  varies  with  the  times. 
With  the  majority  it  is  Assyria,  but  with  some, 
such  as  Habakkuk,  it  is  the  later  Chaldea,  and, 
with  Zephania,  it  is  the  northern  tribes  of  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  Edom,  who  have  aided  the  invader 
against  Jerusalem,  and  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  extend  their  boundaries  out- 
wards. In  his  philippics  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  Zephania,  like  all  the  other  minor 
prophets,  is  only  an  angry  child,  but  there  is 
a  touch  of  the  pathetic  in  the  glorious  future 
that  he  maps  out  for  his  own  unhappy  race. 
"  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity, 
nor  speak  lies,  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue 
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be  found  in  their  mouth,  for  they  shall  feed  and 
lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 
Many  will  hold  the  opinion  that  this  prediction 
still  awaits  fulfilment.  Scarcely  less  unhappy  in 
his  forecasts  was  the  later  prophet  Zechariah. 
This  man,  living  during  the  uneventful  tranquillity 
of  the  Persian  supremacy,  prophesied  elatedly 
that  no  more  armies  should  henceforth  be  arrayed 
against  Jerusalem,  and  that,  if  they  were,  the 
Lord  would  scatter  them  in  confusion,  and  estab- 
lish Jerusalem  for  ever.  Unhappy  prophet  of 
an  unhappy  race  !  His  words  must  have  been 
still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  exultant  people 
when  Ptolemy  swooped  down,  and  deported  a 
tenth  of  the  population  to  Egypt.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a«  nothing  to  what  followed.  Under 
the  brutal  regime  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the 
depth  of  Jewish  degradation  was  reached.  For 
three  and  a  half  years  the  daily  sacrifices  were 
suspended,  and,  as  a  crowning  horror,  swine  were 
freely  immolated  on  the  altars  of  Jehovah.  The 
abomination  of  desolations  stood  in  the  Holy 
Place,  and  Daniel,  in  his  Apocalypse,  inveighs 
loudly  against  the  hideous  fact.  While  the 
recollection  of  these  outrages  still  rankled  in  the 
public  memory,  the  siege  of  Titus  laid  the  city 
low,  with  a  million  of  her  people  ;  and,  thirty 
years  later,  Hadrian  finally  wiped  out  the  Jews 
as  a  nation,  Jerusalem  as  a  holy  city,  and  Jehovah 
as  a  god.  Henceforth  Zion  was  to  ring  wilh 
the   praises  of  strange  gods. 

Of  all   the  national   histories  of  time   that   of 
the  Jews  is  the  most  strangely  pathetic.     There 
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is  pathos  even  in  their  weak  and  childish  vanity, 
in  their  vainglorious  belief  that  only  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  was  needed  for  them  successfully 
to  grapple  with,  and  choke  off,  the  giant  empires 
of   the   world.      The   ravings   of   their   prophets 
against  Egypt  and  against  Assyria  excite  in  equal 
degree  compassion  and  contempt.     It  is  Samoa 
breathing  war  and  threatenings  against  Germany 
— a  toy  terrier  yapping  at  an  elephant.     But  the 
sympathies   that  might   otherwise   be   theirs   are 
necessarily  estranged  by  the  thought  of  the  in- 
human savagery  which   invariably  accompanied 
Jewish   success   in   arms.     The  brutal   massacre 
of  the  entire  population  of  conquered  towns  was 
the  least  of  the  atrocities  they  practised.     David, 
"  the  man  after  God's   own  heart,"   put  the   in- 
habitants of  Rabbah  "  under  saws  and  harrows 
of  iron,   and   axes   of   iron,   and   made   them   to 
pass    through    the    lime-kilns,"    a    catalogue    of 
fiendish  brutalities  probably  unparalleled  in  the 
horrors  of  war.     And   this  was   David   himself, 
not  Joab.     Nor  do  we  learn  of  any  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  that  might  have 
served  as  a  justification  in  a  measure  for  these 
atrocities.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to 
read   Joshua    and    Judges   without    being   struck 
with  the  magnanimity  of  the  invaded  tribes  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  by  contrast  with  the  brutal 
ferocity  of  the  invaders.     The  Assyrians  and  the 
Chaldeans,    against   whom    the    prophets    cease- 
lessly raved,  were  angels  of  mercy  by  comparison 
with    the    Jews    themselves ;    and    one    cannot 
wonder  at  Edom  and  Moab  throwing  in  their  lot 
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with  the  former,  as  against  a  race  whose  religion 
taught  them  to  signalise  every  victory  by  an  in- 
discriminate massacre  of  the  vanquished.  They 
had  not  forgotten  the  hideous  experiences  of 
Jericho,  of  Lachish,  and  the  Rock  of  Horeb.  Nor 
can  it  be  claimed  that  the  bloodthirsty  tenden- 
cies of  the  Jews  ceased  with  their  emancipation 
from  barbarism.  The  national  ferocity  dyes 
every  page  of  Josephus's  Wars.  Jerusalem  was 
conquered,  not  by  Titus  but  by  the  domestic 
butcheries  within  her  own  walls.  The  Zealots 
were  fiends  rather  than  men,  the  Sikars  were 
worse  than  the  Zealots.  Dion.  Cassius  records 
that,  under  Hadrian,  "  the  Jews  in  Cyrene 
massacred  220,000,  in  Cyprus  240,000,  in  Egypt 
a  very  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy 
victims  were  sawed  asunder,  according  to  a  pre- 
cedent to  which  David  had  given  the  sanction 
of  his  example.  The  victorious  Jews  devoured 
the  flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the 
entrails  like  a  girdle  round  their  bodies." 

The  war  which  culminated  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  greatest  national  calamity  that 
had  yet  befallen  the  Jewish  nation.  According 
to  Josephus,  1,100,000  fell  in  the  siege  itself,  and 
during  the  same  period  60,000  at  Alexandria, 
40,000  at  Jolapata,  20,000  at  Cgesarea,  18,000  at 
Damascus,  30,000  at  Jericho,  15,000  at  Jaffa, 
13,000  at  Scythopolis,  10,000  at  Ascalon,  9,000 
at  Gamala,  7,700  at  Tarichsea,  while  all  the  minor 
cities  of  Syria  contributed  in  their  degree  to  the 
general   carnage. 

Thirty  years  later  came  the  wars  of  Hadrian  ; 
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and  to  meet  the  situation  a  new  Messiah  was 
found  in  the  person  of  one  Barchochebas.  No 
greater  success,  however,  attended  the  efforts  of 
this  new  Deliverer.  Dion  Cassius  reckons  the 
number  of  Jews  slain  in  this  war  at  580,000, 
besides  an  incalculable  number  that  succumbed 
to  famine  and  disease.  The  jingo  spirit,  however 
stubborn,  could  ill  survive  such  a  succession  of 
appalling  calamities.  Jerusalem  had  become  a 
Roman  centre,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  Jews  were  excluded  from  her  walls.  The 
derisive  image  of  a  swine  surmounted  the  Gate 
of  Bethlehem,  and  the  smoke  from  Diana's  altars 
wreathed  up  to  heaven  from  Mount  Moriah. 
Once  more  the  abomination  of  desolation  stood  in 
the  Holy  Place.  And  once  more  Jewish  impo- 
tence took  refuge  in  the  prophetic  fury  of  an 
Apocalypse. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  situation  a.d.  33 
through  the  eyes  of  the  early  disciples. 

Jesus  was  dead.  The  marvellous  personality 
that  had  compelled  among  his  followers  a  love 
and  devotion  amounting  to  worship  was  now  but 
a  memory,  half  sweet,  half  mournful.  But  it  was 
felt  that  the  man  who  had  died  upon  the  cross, 
and  whom  many  claimed  to  have  seen  after 
death,  was  no  common  man.  Those  who  had 
been  his  companions  would  now  recognise  that 
there  had  been  in  him  a  Divine  power  that  raised 
him  high  above  his  generation,  possibly  above 
all  generations.  Who  was  he?  In  the  search 
for  a  solution  it  would  never  occur  to  a  Jew 
to  investigate  beyond  the  limits  of  strictly  Jewish 
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ground  ;  and  Jewish  tradition  offered  two  de- 
fensible theories  only.  Jesus  was  either  Elias  or 
the  long-expected  Messiah.  The  claims  of  the 
latter  alternative  were  clearly  the  stronger.  The 
belief  in  Elijah's  return  rested  solely  on  tradi- 
tion, but  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  on  the  solid 
basis  of  prophetic  records ;  and  a  searching 
examination  of  these  records  revealed  many 
passages  more  or  less  applicable  to  Jesus. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  has  been  no 
occasion  in  the  world's  history  to  which  some 
prophetic  allusion  could  not  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Its  predictions  thinly  cover  the 
entire  ground  of  speculative  possibility  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  eager 
Christians  could  not  find  in  it  passages  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  their  case.  Their  critical  sense 
was  not  acute.  Their  business  was  to  find  in 
the  books  of  their  Scripture  a  recognition  of  the 
Messianic  mission  of  their  lost  and  (as  they  then 
thought)  murdered  Master.  And  they  found  it; 
nor  did  the  thinness  of  the  relevancy  of  what 
they  found  in  the  least  disconcert  them.  Where 
the  prophetic  allusions  were  not  an  exact  fit  the 
acts  of  Jesus  were  so  shaped  as  to  support  the 
prophecies  ;  e.g.,  in  Justin's  Gospel  Jesus  is 
born  in  a  cave,  because  Justin  deduces  from 
Isa.  xxxiii.  that  he  must  be  born  in  a  cave. 
In  Matthew  ii.  12  the  parents  of  Jesus  are  repre- 
sented as  going  into  Egypt,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled,"  &c.  Again,  a  native  of  Nazareth  js 
represented  as  migrating  to  Bethlehem  (a  matter 
of   eighty   miles)   in   obvious    concession   to    the 
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necessity  that  the  Messiah  should  arise  from  the 
latter  place.  The  need  for  such  devices  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  feverish  anxiety  of  the  early 
Christians  to  produce  documentary  evidence  of 
the  Messianic  diploma  of  Jesus.  Their  entire 
case  hung  upon  such  evidence.  They  knew  of 
no  virgin  birth  and  of  no  miracles  which  their 
Master  had  performed.  There  was  no  way  open 
to  them  by  which  they  could  establish  his 
position,  and  obtain  recognition  of  his  mission, 
except  by  extracts  from  the  only  books  of  refer- 
ence that  sound  sons  of  Abraham  would  acknow- 
ledge. If  Jesus  had  been  miraculously  born,  or 
had  shown  miraculous  powers,  or  if  his  death 
had  been  attended  by  miraculous  portents,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Messianic  theory  would 
never  have  been  launched.  It  is  no  compliment 
to  a  God  to  prove  him  a  Garibaldi.  < 


CHAPTER    V 

CANON 

Only  one  degree  less  important  than  the  point 
of  view  of  the  biographers  of  Jesus  is  that  of 
the  men  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  select  the  books 
on  which  should  be  set  the  stamp  of  "  Holy 
Scripture." 

We  kiss  the  Bible  with  reverential  awe.  Its 
presence  in  our  hand  means  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bare  misstatement  and  seven  years'  penal 
servitude.  We  assess  it  as  a  missal  straight  from 
the  hands  of  God.  And  yet  if  we  probe  a  little 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  sealing  as 
the  word  of  God  of  the  second  and  more  valued 
half,  we  find  that  the  hands  that  gave  it  to  us 
were  not  those  of  God,  but  of  a  committee  of 
men  whom  few  to-day  would  care  to  take  as 
religious  instructors. 

Few  people  indeed  realise  the  narrowness,  the 
credulity,  and  the  amazing  ignorance  of  the 
Fathers  who  decided  for  God  what  was  his  word 
and  what  was  not.  By  the  judgment  of  these 
men  we  are  bound  to-day.  The  books  which  fell 
in   line   with   their   views   are   Holy   Scriptures. 
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Those  which  did  not  quickly  became  ashes. 
Theodoret,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  says  : — 

1  Tatian  composed  the  gospel  which  is  called 
Diatessaron,  cutting  out  the  genealogies,  and  such 
other  passages  as  show  the  Lord  to  have  been 
born  of  the  seed  of  David.  This  work  was  in 
use,  not  only  among  persons  belonging  to  his 
sect  but  also  among  those  who  follow  the  apos- 
tolic doctrine,  as  they  did  not  perceive  the  mis- 
chief of  the  composition.  And  I  myself  found 
more  than  two  hundred  such  copies  held  out  of 
respect  in  the  churches  in  our  part.  All  these 
I  collected,  and  put  away,  and  replaced  them  by 
the  gospels  of  the   four  Evangelists." 

In  the  Glossary  of  Bar-Ali,  written  about  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  we  find  a  confirmation 
of  this  story.  Tatian  was  an  Assyrian  Christian. 
His  claim,  in  common  with  that  of  all  the 
Gnostics,  was  that  Jesus  had  preached  a  wholly 
new  and  divine  religion,  in  connection  with 
which  the  old  Judaism  was  a  contaminating  in- 
fluence.    This  was  the  worst  form  of  heresy. 

Such  gospels  as  the  Church  did  not  destroy 
it  bowdlerised.  Any  passage  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
that  might  be  construed  into  throwing  doubts  on 
the  infallibility  of  Jewish  tradition  it  expurgated 
or  revised,  so  as  to  bring  into  line  with  ortho- 
doxy. To  the  vanity  of  the  Jews  it  was  an  in- 
tolerable thought  that  any  communication  should 
come  to  man  from  God  except  through  their 
agency,  and,  indeed,  with  their  permission.  This 
is  no  exaggeration.     We  have  the  exact  state  of 
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Judaistic  feeling  in  this  direction  in  the  words 
of  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  and  applauded  by 
Irenseus  from  the  lost  attack  on  Marcion.  Justin 
says  :  "  I  would  not  have  believed  the  Lord  him- 
self, if  he  had  proclaimed  any  other  God  than 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament."  Hegesippus, 
another  prominent  Jew  Father,  denounces  all 
doctrines  which  are  not  "  enjoined  by  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Lord  " — a  trinity  in  which 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  Law  ranks  first  and  the 
Lord  last. 

It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  that  Irenseus, 
who  so  heartily  applauds  the  above  astounding 
principle  laid  down  by  Justin,  was  himself  in 
all  probability  a  member  of  the  selecting  com- 
mittee which  was  responsible  for  the  first 
canonisation  of  the  New  Testament  books— a 
position  for  which  his  high  Church  rank  and 
ecclesiastical  zeal  would  naturally  single  him  out. 
There  is  a  certain  probability  that  the  first  selec- 
tion of  books  which  should  rank  as  Holy 
Scripture  took  place  during  the  mission  of 
Irenseus  to  Rome  a.d.  176,  and  though  he  was 
not  actually  appointed  Bishop  of  Lyons  till  a 
year  or  two  later,  still,  his  selection  for  such 
an  important  mission  testifies  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Church  of  his  day. 
If  Tertullian  was— as  is  not  improbable— a  col- 
laborator with  Irenseus  in  the  work  of  selection, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  considerations  that 
would  influence  the  judgment  of  these  two.  All 
works  would  be  heretical  that  recognised  in  Jesus 
any   divinity   that   was    not    a   direct   exhalation 
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from  the  tribal  deity  of  the  Jews.  God,  in  fact, 
according  to  strict  orthodoxy,  did  not  exist  out- 
side of  the  confines  of  Palestine,  and  therefore 
there  could  be  no  divinity  in  Jesus  unless  it  had 
been  imparted  to  him  by  the  Palestine  God. 

One  can  understand,  even  though  he  cannot 
sympathise  with,  this  childish  vanity.  To  the 
Jews  their  Law  was  everything :  it  was  a 
national  institution,  which  they  would  relinquish 
as  hardly  as  an  American  would  his  Fourth  of 
July.  It  was  more  :  it  was  their  very  God,  and 
apart  from  it  they  refused  to  recognise  divinity. 
The  early  Fathers  were  solid  Jews,  and  by  their 
own  admission  would  sooner  have  relinquished 
Jesus  than  Jehovah.  But  such  narrowness, 
though  excusable  in  a  Jew,  is  hardly  so  in  a  sane 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  scarcely  sanity  for  men  to 
take  over  ready-made  an  old  tribal  deity  of  ques- 
tionable character,  rather  than  search  for  God 
and  find  him  in  their  own  hearts.  The  excuse 
for  the  Fathers  was  their  nationality  and  their 
ignorance.  Commenting  on  their  surprising  zeal, 
that  ardent  Churchman  Mossheim  says :  "  All 
these  writers  of  the  first  age  of  the  Church 
possess  little  learning,  genius,  or  eloquence,  but 
in  their  simple  but  unpolished  manner  they 
express  elevated  piety.  And  this  is  honourable 
rather  than  reproachful  to  the  Christian  cause. 
For  that  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  should 
have  been  converted  to  Christ  by  illiterate  and 
imbecile  men  shows  that  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  human 
eloquence  and   ability  but   to   a   Divine   power." 
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But  surely  the  important  point  is,  not  how  many 
converts  the  early  Fathers  made  but  whether 
the  religion  to  which  they  converted  men  was 
the  same  as  had  been  preached  by  the  Founder 
of  that  religion.  This  is  a  point  of  vital  im- 
portance, as  to  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
"  illiterate  and  imbecile  men  "  are  best  qualified 
to  judge. 

The  canonical  books  are  the  few  survivors  of 
a  prolific  family,  and  they  survive,  not  because 
of  any  special  marks  of  inspiration  but  because 
their  point  of  view  harmonised  with  that  of  the 
selecting  committee,  or,  by  a  little  manipulation, 
could  be  made  to  harmonise. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inclusion 
of  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  Canon  must  have  been 
due,  and  due  entirely,  to  the  influence  of  the 
immense  Marcionite  school  which  existed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century.  By  no  other 
possible  explanation  can  we  account  for  their 
inclusion.  Justin  Martyr  and  Hegesippus  re- 
jected Paul  entirely  ;  until  far  beyond  the  date 
of  the  Canon,  his  writings  were  regarded  by  the 
Fathers  as  heretical  and  unintelligible.  To  the 
second-century  Church  Peter  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Christianity  and  Paul  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Marcion  himself  probably  died  about  the  date, 
or  shortly  before  the  date,  of  the  first  Canon  ; 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  his 
powerful  school  brought  such  pressure  to  bear 
as  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  Paul's  Epistles. 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  even  these  were 
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adopted  in  their  original  purity.  Marcion  boldly 
accused  the  Judaistic  party  of  adulterating  Paul's 
Epistles— an  accusation  which,  if  true,  furnishes 
a  ready  explanation  of  Paul's  occasional  mixture 
of  metaphor  and  contradictory  reasoning.  There 
is,  in  addition,  the  strong  probability  that  some 
of  his  more  obnoxious  works,  which  were  beyond 
bowdlerisation,  were  done  away  with. 

We  have  seen  that  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  Mar- 
cion's  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Valentinians 
were  destroyed.  The  last  two  were  wholly 
Pauline.  Valentinus  claimed  to  have  received 
his  teaching  direct  from  one  Theodas,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Paul.  Basilides,  another  heretic,  wrote 
twenty-four  books  on  the  Gospel,  all  of  which 
were  destroyed.  This  wholesale  destruction  and 
mutilation  of  books  bearing  on  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  was  regarded  by  the  Fathers  as  an  act  of 
piety.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  either  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  or  Tertullian  would  have  con- 
sidered that  he  was  acting  in  the  service  of  God 
in  altering  any  passage  in  a  religious  document 
which  threw  doubts  on  the  association  of  Jesus 
and  Moses. 

The  actual  date  of  canonisation  is  a  matter 
of  complete  uncertainty.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  second  century  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  all  speak  of  the 
existence  of  a  canon,  from  which  it  appears  that 
some  official  weeding  out  of  books  must  have 
taken  place  prior  to  that.  But  that  any  such 
selection  was  not  final  is  self-evident,  for  books 
such  as  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the  Shepherd 
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of  Hermas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and 
even  the  Sybilline  Books,  continued  to  be  freely, 
read  in  the  churches  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  was 
a  fresh  revision  of  the  Canon  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Nicene  Council  in  a.d.  325.  One  cannot 
conceive  of  318  bishops  being  assembled  at  an 
extravagant  cost  to  the  State  without  having  had 
a  question  of  such  supreme  importance  referred 
to  them.  But  here,  again,  the  selecting  body 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  blessed  with  much 
intelligence,  for  Sabinus,  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  de- 
scribes them  as  a  set  of  "  simple,  illiterate 
creatures,  who  understood  nothing."  From  this 
general  condemnation  he  excepts  himself,  Con- 
stantine,    and   Eusebius. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  verdict  of  this 
intelligent  Council,  it  would  necessarily  be  slow 
in  taking  effect.  The  treasured  diocesan  Bibles, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  not  be  abridged  without 
reluctance.  Certain  books  had  been  consecrated 
by  usage,  and  to  these  the  churches  would  cling 
for  a  time.  But  the  official  stamping  as  Scripture 
of  certain  books  by  318  bishops  would  have  this 
good  result,  that  it  would  naturally  tend  to  limit 
the  opportunities  of  the  pious  free-lance  for  cor- 
ruption, although  the  heads  of  the  Church  were 
still  in  a  position  to  make  such  amendments  and 
modifications  in  the  text  as  might  seem  good  to 
them.  The  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  Codes  vary  in 
important  particulars  from  our  Authorised  Ver- 
sion. The  former  is  the  oldest  extant  version 
of  the   New   Testament   books,    and   its   date   is 
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generally  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  or  shortly  after  the  sitting  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  but  it  would  obviously  embody 
a  form  of  thought  which  was  anterior  to  its 
composition. 


CHAPTER    VI 

GOSPELS  IN  THE  MAKING 

The  primary  object  of  every  one  to  whom  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  stands  for  more  than  a  name  must 
be  to  get  at  the  real  message  which  he  delivered 
to  the  world.  This  is  a  task  which  is  not 
unattended  by  difficulties.   x 

Peter,  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  remarks 
that  in  the  Scriptures  there  are  some  true  sayings 
and  some  spurious.  With  this  pronouncement 
few  will  disagree.  The  difficulty  comes  when 
we  try  to  discriminate.  Peter  found  no  such 
difficulty.  All  passages  that  bound  Jesus  to 
Mosaism  and  Mosaism  to  Jesus  were  true.  All 
that  did  not  were  spurious.  The  Gnostics  steered 
the  other  course,  and  rejected  everything  in 
Christianity  that  made  for  the  national  exalta- 
tion of  the  Jews.  If  to-day  we  search  the  Gospels 
for  truth  in  a  proper  critical  spirit,  we  must 
go  farther  than  the  Gnostics  and  farther  than 
Peter  of  the  Homilies.  We  must  discard  all 
passages  capable  of  a  doctrinal  construction. 
What  is  left  cannot  yet  be  labelled  truth,  but 
it  at  least  points  down  no  wrong  road.  The 
historical   inaccuracies  of  the   Gospels   are  suffi- 
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ciently  self-evident  ;  but  the  aim  of  these  is  not 
doctrinal,  and  their  effect  is  therefore  harmless 
— e.g.,  Matthew  makes  David  eat  the  shewbread 
in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  High  Priest,  whereas 
the  event  took  place  in  Ahimilech's  day,  twenty 
years  before  Abiathar  ;  he  attributes  to  Jeremiah 
a  passage  which  actually  occurs  in  Zechariah  ; 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  repeatedly  makes 
geographical  mistakes.  The  evangelists  them- 
selves convict  one  another  of  inaccuracy.  Their 
dates  collide  ;  their  genealogical  tables  dis- 
agree. The  Sjmoptists  represent  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  as  lasting  one  year  ;  John  extends  it 
over  three.  The  Synoptists  fix  the  Crucifixion  on 
the  15th  Nisan,  John  on  the  14th  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  events  immediately  surrounding 
the  final  tragedy,  the  accounts  are  so  strikingly 
at  variance  that  no  apologetic  ingenuity  has  yet 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  theory  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Some  of  the  writers,  again,  narrate  inci- 
dents of  the  first  importance,  such  as  the 
Transfiguration  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  others  entirely  ignore.  The  silence, 
indeed,  of  the  Synoptists  as  to  the  latter  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  rejection  of  the  incident,  a 
course  which  would  indeed  be  forced  upon  us 
even  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  were  the  only  extant 
version  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

These  inaccuracies  merely  speak  of  a  careless 
and  none  too  scrupulous  compilation,  but  they 
are  in  themselves  unimportant  and  harmless. 
The  only  matter  of  real  importance  and  interest 
is  that  we  should  get  a  clear  view  of  what  the 
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actual  teaching  of  Jesus  was.     It  is  practically 
certain   that   there   was    at   one   time   an   official 
record   of  his   sayings,    and   it   is   probable   that 
this  record  came  into  existence  shortly  after  the 
Crucifixion.     In  the  first  realisation  of  the  loss 
of  their  master,  and  in  the  sympathetic  realisa- 
tion of  the  abnormal  personality  of  that  master 
(a  realisation  which  seldom  precedes  loss)  would 
arise  the  natural  desire  to  perpetuate  in  writing 
those  wonderful  aphorisms  that  had  so  exercised 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  Judea.   That  these 
aphorisms  were  committed  to  writing  is  beyond 
doubt.    That  they  did  not  pretend  to  any  chrono- 
logical exactitude  is  also  fairly  certain.     This  is 
apparent  in  all  the  gospel  narratives.     The  main 
thing    aimed    at    was    the    preservation    of    the 
sayings  themselves.     The   exact  time   and   place 
at  which   they   were    spoken   was    a   matter   of 
secondary  importance. 

This  record  disappeared  early  in  Christian  his- 
tory, and  was  in  all  probability  burnt  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  its  subject-matter 
survives  in  the  three  Synoptics.  It  had  unques- 
tionably been  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church,  and  scrupulously  guarded  and 
treasured  by  that  zealous  body.  The  jealousy  of 
the  Twelve  had  kept  its  contents  from  Paul,  and 
equally  from  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
neither  of  whom  show  any  acquaintance  with 
this  particular  record ;  but  Justin  Martyr,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  it  which  was  handed  down  to  his  time. 
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These  Logia,  or  aphorisms,  are  probably  em- 
bodied in  their  entirety,  in  the  three  Synoptics. 
The  sayings   attributed   to   Jesus   in   the   Fourth 
Gospel  are  from  a  different  source.    The  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  was  not  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
nor  was  he  one  of  the  Apostles.     He  was  prob- 
ably the  Presbyter  John  referred  to  by  Papias  ; 
and   by   some   he    has   been   identified   with   the 
young   ruler   of   great    possessions    whom    Jesus 
looked  upon  and  loved.     There  is  much  proba- 
bility in  this  theory,  into  the  nice  points  of  which 
it  is  not  at  the  moment  necessary  to  enter.     But 
we   know   at   all   events   that   at   the   Crucifixion 
the  mother  of  Jesus  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  this  disciple,  who,  "  from  that  time  on,  took 
her  to  his  own  home."     Here  we  have   an  ex- 
planation of  the  special  sources  of  knowledge  of 
the  evangelist  John.     But  even  these  sayings  are 
not  recorded   as   they  were   spoken.     We   know 
that  Jesus  made  no  long  speeches.     "  Short  and 
concise  were  his  utterances,"  says  Justin  Martyr, 
'  but  his  word  was  the  power  of  God."    However, 
in  this  Gospel,  as  in  the  Synoptics,  we  have  un- 
questionably the  essence  of  Jesuism.    This  stands 
out  clearly   from   the   later    setting   of   miracles 
and    doctrinal    pointers.      Of    the    latter    there 
were  four  in  particular  which  raised  a  perfect 
furnace   of    controversy    throughout    the    second 
century.    These  were  (1)  "  No  man  knoweth  the 
Father  but  the  Son,   and  he  to  whom   the  Son 
hath  revealed  him  "  ;     (2)  "  I    am   not  sent  but 
unto   the  lost   sheep   of  the   House   of   Israel  "  ; 
(3)  "It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread 
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and  cast  it  to  the  dogs  "  ;  (4)  "  Think  not  that 
I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  :  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 

The  first  of  these  passages  was  one  of  the 
main  weapons  of  the  Gnostics,  whose  heresy  is 
chiefly  associated  with  the  name  of  Marcion,  and 
whose  original  inspiration  was  Paul.  They 
flourished  it  in  proof  that  the  Old  Testament 
magnates  had  known  nothing  of  the  God  that 
Christ  preached,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  they 
boldly  included  Jehovah  among  the  demons.  As 
a  counterblast  the  Jew  Christians  freely  exploited 
the  last  three,  with  a  view  to  proving  Christ's 
recognition  of  Mosaic  law,  and  of  the  preferen- 
tial claims  of  the  circumcised  to  God's  favour. 
In  the  furious  polemics  between  these  two  parties 
that  followed,  each  loudly  accused  the  other  of 
coining,  for  its  own  purposes,  the  passages 
quoted  ;  and  evidence  will  presently  be  produced 
which  suggests  strongly  that  this  is  what  actually 
did  take  place. 

For  such  editorial  additions  and  corruptions 
the  Jew  party  had  far  greater  opportunities  than 
its  adversaries.  The  heretics — i.e.,  those  who 
dissociated  Jesuism  from  Jehovah— had  their 
own  gospels,  but  of  these  none  are  now  extant ; 
they  were  stamped  out  by  the  Church.  Those 
that  remain  to  us  are  the  gospels  controlled  by 
the  Christian-Jew  faction,  and  this  fact  must  be 
kept  continually  before  the  analytical  reader.  He 
will  then  find  a  simple  clue  to  the  origin  of 
prophecies  attributed  to  Jesus  which  have  never 
been   fulfilled,   of   commendations    of   the   disre- 
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putable  son  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  various  other 
passages  which  shed  lustre  on  the  Jewish  race 
and  its  institutions,  but  which  clash  hopelessly 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  These  passages  are 
simply  sectarian  battleaxes  slipped  into  the  text 
for  the  purpose  of  braining  doctrinal  opponents. 

The  spirit  behind  these  various  interpolations 
was  the  Messianic  spirit.  The  Messiah  was  a 
patriot  pure  and  simple.  Outside  of  the  confines 
of  Judea  he  had  no  mission,  no  interest,  no  sym- 
pathy. This  is  even  an  under-statement  of  the 
case.  To  a  patriot,  in  the  Judaistic  sense,  every 
country  beyond  Jordan  was  an  enemy,  every 
foreigner  the  hated  of  God. 

This  was  the  spirit  which  was  assigned  to 
Jesus  by  the  Twelve,  and  those  who  followed 
the  Twelve  ;  and  this  was  the  doctrine  for  com- 
bating which  Paul  was  hated  with  an  intolerant 
hatred  by  the  Jerusalem  Church  and  its  sectaries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  moment  when  the 
Messianic  theory,  in  relation  to  Jesus,  first  took 
shape.  In  the  gospel  narrative  we  find  Philip 
asking,  "  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?"  and  Cleophas  saying,  "We 
thought  that  it  was  he  that  would  have  redeemed 
Israel  " — the  sentiment  in  each  case  being  purely 
anti-Roman.  The  absence  of  doctrinal  value  in 
these  passages  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that 
they  formed  part  of  the  original  records,  and  that 
therefore  the  Messianic  idea  began  to  shape  itself 
during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  though  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  himself  would  vigorously  have  com- 
bated any  such  jingo   interpretation  of  his  mis- 
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sion.  The  exact  date,  however,  is  unimportant. 
What  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  idea  grew  with 
amazing  rapidity  after  the  crucifixion.  The  lost 
master  was  the  Messiah  murdered  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  This  was  the  first  creed  of  the 
bereaved  Twelve,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  the 
belief  in  the  second  coining,  for  the  benefit  solely 
of  the  elect— i.e.,  of  circumcised  Christians.  This 
latter  doctrine  was  probably  anti-Pauline  in  its 
intention,  replacing  and  improving  on  the  burst 
Messianic  bubble. 

In  the  Christianity  of  Paul  there  was  no 
Messiah.  Jesus  was  the  evangel  to  the  whole 
world  of  a  new  religion,  and  this  heretical  doc- 
trine he  spread  with  untiring  energy  by  tongue 
and  pen.  Such  a  doctrine  called  loudly  for  a 
counterblast  from  the  chosen  people,  whose 
monopoly  of  God  was  being  assailed,  and  they 
found  it  in  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of 
the  Messianic  theory.  Jesus  was  not  the  evangel 
of  a  universal  religion.  He  was,  on  the  contrary, 
an  exclusively  Jewish  possession,  the  Liberator 
of  the  stock  of  David,  whose  coming  the  prophets 
and  the  psalmists  had   foretold. 

This  aspect  of  Jesus  is  put  forward  promi- 
nently throughout  the  Acts,  and  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  typical  of  the  views  of  circumcised  Chris- 
tians towards  the  end  of  the  first  century.  There 
are  in  Acts  no  mystical  dogmas  surrounding  the 
birth  and  death  of  Jesus.  He  is  simply  the  mur- 
dered Messiah.  We  have  a  very  instructive 
passage  in  Acts  iii.  22.  Here  Peter,  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  argues  : 
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"  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  him  shall 
ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say 
unto  you." 

The  quotation  is  from  Deut.  xviii.  18,  and  it 
is  at  once  apparent  that  the  prophecy  would 
equally  well  have  applied  to  Elijah  or  Isaiah  ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  in  applying  it  to  Jesus, 
Peter  either  belittles  him  into  a  mere  prophet 
the  equal  of  Moses,  or  else  makes  Moses  the 
equal  of  God.  Stephen  uses  exactly  the  same 
words  in  his  defence  before  the  Sanhedrin,  so 
that  the  writer  of  Acts  evidently  attached  im- 
portance to  them.  The  curious  and  at  the  same 
time  the  interesting  feature  of  the  passage  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  gives  Jesus  no  precedence 
over  Moses,  but  represents  him  as  "  like  unto 
him  "  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  the  author  in  putting  this 
quotation  into  the  mouths  of  Peter  and  Stephen 
was  to  do  Jesus  the  highest  possible  honour,  by 
producing  an  extract  which  made  him  the  equal 
of  Moses.  Acts  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  a.d.  90,  and  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  the  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Apostles  reflect  contemporary  Christian  thought 
among  the  circumcised.  In  further  support  of 
this  belief  we  find  the  Clementine  Homilies  the 
official  organ  of  Petrine  Christianity,  represent- 
ing Jesus  and  Moses  as  one  personality ;  and 
that  such  an  identification  was  the  doctrinal  aim 
of  the  first  Christians  is  beyond  question. 
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The  unlimited  opportunities  that  were  offered 
to  those  with  a  dogma  to  nourish  of  shaping 
the  Gospels  to  suit  their  particular  theory,  will 
be  appreciated  by  any  who  studies  their  vicissi- 
tudes during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  that 
elapsed  between  their  canonisation  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  which  they  recorded. 
What  was  their  fate  after  they  passed  out  of  the 
safe  official  custody  of  the  Twelve?  No  man 
knows  for  certain.  Their  evolution  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  this  period,  they 
drifted  about  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  every 
enthusiast  with  a  doctrine  to  ventilate,  and  of 
every  sectarian  with   an  opponent  to   confound. 

Paul  makes  Jesus  the  sacrifice  of  the  Atone- 
ment, which  was  an  annual  autumn  sacrifice. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  makes  him  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  which  was  an  annual  spring  sacri- 
fice, with  a  wholly  different  significance.  Acts 
and  Mark  make  him  no  sacrifice  at  all,  but 
a  murdered  Messiah.  Peter  says  that  Paul's  doc- 
trines have  brought  men  to  destruction,  while 
Paul  openly  denounces  Peter.  John  preaches  an 
altruistic  religion  of  his  own,  while  the 
Apocalypse  offers  a  fantastic  picture  of  a  rebuilt 
Jerusalem  and  the  permanent  re-establishment 
in  the  favour  of  God  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  ;  there  was  no  lodging  for  Gentiles  in  the 
New  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  curious  features  of 
modern  Christianity  is  that  it  accepts  all  these 
doctrines  as  equally  inspired,  without  apparently 
finding  any  difficulty  in  their  hopeless   discord. 
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To  the  reasoning  mind,  however,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  such  discrepancies  are  inseparable 
from  the  gradual  growth  of  a  number  of 
unofficial  versions  of  the  same  story. 

Little  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
lived  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  the  bonny, 
brave,  debonair  prince  of  his  admirers,  the 
cowardly,  dissolute  sot  of  his  traducers.  Can  we 
trust  the  records  even  of  these  comparatively 
civilised  times?  Can  we  assure  ourselves  that  no 
party  colouring  has  tinged  his  deeds,  and  that  his 
words  come  down  to  us  as  he  spoke  them?  It 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  that  he 
could.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  Charles  Edward 
there  were  but  two  sides — the  '  for  '  and  the 
"  against  "  ;  and  in  the  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock between  these  two  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  a  happy  mean  which  approaches  truth.  But 
in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  first  two 
centuries  there  were  a  dozen  contending  sects, 
all  pulling  different  ways,  and  each  with  a  doc- 
trine for  which  it  claimed,  and  occasionally  (we 
can  hardly  doubt)  provided,  authority  in  the  par- 
ticular gospel  to  which  it  chanced  to  have  access. 
What  a  vista  of  possibilities  is  opened  when 
Papias  tells  us  that  "  Matthew  composed  the 
Logia  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  each  one  inter- 
preted them  as  he  was  able  "  !  According  to 
Irenseus,  the  followers  of  Valentinus  had  a  gospel 
of  their  own,  "  which  they  call  the  Gospel  of 
Truth,  for  they  say  that  the  apostles  mixed  up 
matters  which  are  of  the  law  with  the  words  of 
the   Saviour."      We    find,    again,    Celsus,    a    neo- 
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Platonist,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
accusing  the  Christians  "  that  they,  alter  the 
gospel  from  its  first  written  form  in  threefold, 
fourfold,  and  manifold  ways,  and  remould  it  in 
order  to  have  the  means  of  contradicting  the 
arguments  of  opponents." 

The  prevalence,  indeed,  of  mutilation,  even 
during  the  first  century  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 
where  the  author  invokes  a  dire  curse  on  the 
head  of  any  who  tampers  with  what  he  has 
there  written.  Very  similar,  indeed,  is  the  spirit 
in  which  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth  a.d.  170, 
writes  to  Soter,  Bishop  of  Rome :  '  For  the 
Brethren,"  he  says,  "  having  requested  me  to 
write  epistles,  I  wrote  them  ;  but  the  apostles 
of  the  devil  have  filled  these  with  tares,  both 
taking  away  parts  and  adding  others,  for  whom 
the  woe  is  destined."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  apostles  of  the  devil,  whose  future  the 
Bishop  so  piously  forecasts,  stand  for  the 
Gnostics. 

For  this,  however,  we  may  rest  thankful  ; 
Jesuism  itself  still  stands  out  as  a  distinct 
message.  It  was  merely  improved  upon  by  a 
succession  of  editors.  Strange  meanings  were 
attached  to  commonplace  acts,  mystic  legends 
read  for  simple  words.  From  this  to  the  next 
stage  was  an  easy  road.  The  acts  themselves 
were  improved  upon,  the  desired  twist  given  to 
the  spoken  words  ;  and  quickly  and  naturally 
would  follow  a  pious  manufacture  of  unrecorded 
acts    and    of    words    which    should    have    been 
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spoken  but  were  not.  To  all  whose  judgment 
is  not  warped  by  the  necessity,  for  working  back- 
wards from  a  fixed  theory,  these  thin  devices 
must  always  stand  out  as  devices.  When  even 
a  superficial  scrutiny  shows  us  how  obviously  the 
vague  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
strained  and  tortured  to  fit  the  circumstances  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  one  cannot  feel  an 
increase  of  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  those 
Fathers  whose  reading  of  God  still  governs  the 
conscience  of  the  British  Empire.  The  point 
to  keep  before  one  is  that  the  aim  of  Jesus  was 
in  one  direction,  that  of  his  biographers  in 
another.  Jesus  delivered  to  the  world  a  message 
which  he  claimed  to  have  received  from  God. 
His  biographers  have  recorded  the  message,  but 
have  for  ever  discounted  its  value  as  a  pure 
revelation,  by  their  frantic  efforts  to  bring  the 
messenger  into  line  with  the  ancient  monuments 
of  their  national  religion.  All  the  embellishments 
that  surround  the  life  and,  more  particularly, 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  are  so  irreconcilable 
with  historical  accuracy,  can  be  traced  to 
Judaistic  attempts  to  dwarf  the  voice  of  God 
into  an  exclusively  Jewish  possession.  To  us, 
however,  who  are  not  Jews,  such  corruption  of 
the  message  of  God  should  be  a  subject  for  resent- 
ment. We  feel,  with  Marcion,  that  between 
Jesuism  and  the  Mosaical  system  there  is  a  gulf 
that  cannot  be  bridged,  and  that  no  Gentile  would 
wish  to  see  bridged.  Jesus,  as  a  revelation  of 
the  true  spirit  of  divinity,  must  always  stand 
out  as   an   illuminating  beacon.      However  deep 
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the  encircling  gloom,  that  kindly  light  leads  us 
surely  on.  But  deck  him  in  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,  view  him  over  the  blood-splashed 
altars  of  the  Temple,  or  with  the  moans  of 
butchered  Canaanites  in  our  ears,  and  his  lustre 
fades  in  an  unwholesome  mirk. 

Matthew's  gospel  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew.  On  this  point  all  the  Fathers  are 
agreed.  But  they  are  silent  as  to  the  date  and 
manner  of  its  translation  into  Greek.  Eusebius 
relates  that  one  Pantamus  found  this  gospel  in 
India,  where  it  had  been  preached  and  left  by 
the  apostle  Bartholomew.  Jerome  confirms  this, 
and  adds  that  Pantsenus,  on  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria, brought  the  gospel  with  him.  If  this 
story  can  be  relied  upon,  it  points  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  translation  into  Greek  took  place 
at  Alexandria,  that  prolific  nursery  of  intricate 
theology  and  dogma  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  would  not  lose  in  mysticism  during  the 
translation. 

The  evolution  of  the  three  Synoptics  into  their 
present  form  is  not  difficult  to  follow.  Fashioned 
at  Jerusalem  from  common  matter — the  simple 
Logia  of  Jesus,  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  dogma 
— they  were  carried  by  the  first  missionaries  far 
and  wide  about  the  world.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  first  missionaries  were  the 
members  of  the  Twelve  who  disappear  from 
history  with  the  death  of  their  Master.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  their  mission  was  ex- 
clusively to  the  foreign  Jews,  scattered  about  the 
Eurasian  and  African  continents.     This  we  may 
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safely  assume  from  the  unbending  and  exclusive 
Judaism  of  those  who  were  left  at  home — Peter, 
James,  and  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  three 
'  pillars  of  the  Church."  Paul  was  throughout 
in  a  different  and  hostile  camp. 

The  "  India  "  where  Pantsenus  found  Matthew's 
gospel  was  probably  our  India  of  to-day.  The 
Jews  of  the  Captivity  had  filtered  through  far 
beyond  the  eastern  Persian  border,  into  the  land 
of  the  Afghans  and  Indian  Pathans,  leaving 
behind  a  Semitic  type  that  remains  to  this  day. 
Here,  to  the  exiled  and  homesick  Jews,  Bartho- 
lomew would  preach  the  gospel  that  he  carried, 
a  Messianic  gospel,  telling  of  the  return  of  the 
dead  Jesus  to  re-unite  the  scattered  Jews,  shake 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  establish  Zion  on  an 
eternal  pinnacle  of  glory.  There  would  be 
nothing  extravagant  in  such  a  gospel,  to  a  race 
whose  god  had  from  its  earliest  history  been 
nothing  but  a  military  leader.  But  its  childish 
optimism  would  hardly  survive  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  gospel  would  languish  and,  with 
the  death  of  the  apostle-missionary,  would  either 
sink  into  obscurity  or  be  reinvested  with  a  new 
and  more  lively  interest  by  the  absorption  of 
elements  of  the  local  religion.  In  India,  Greece, 
and  Egypt  legends  of  virgin  births  were  rife. 
Both  India  and  Egypt  could  boast  a  Trinity.  In 
such  ideas,  foreign  as  they  were  to  the  original 
doctrine  of  the  first  apostles,  there  was  nothing 
antagonistic  to  the  main  principles  of  Judaism. 
On   the   contrary,   after   the   gradual   dissolution 
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of  the  first  idea  that  Jesus  was  to  be  a  material 
Messiah,  i.e.,  a  political  liberator,  both  the  virgin- 
birth  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Trinity  would  lend 
themselves  fittingly  to  the  more  spiritual  and 
abstruse  conception  that  superseded  it,  that  of 
the  Millennium. 

The  Millennium  idea  was  as  narrowly  Jewish 
as  the  original  Messianic  idea.  Jesus  was  to  re- 
appear, collect  the  Jews  from  far  and  wide,  and 
re-establish  them  in  Palestine,  where  for  a 
thousand  years  the  fields  and  vineyards  would 
yield  double  crops,  and  where  the  chosen  people 
would  enjoy  one  long,  uninterrupted  period  of 
peace.  To  both  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus  this 
idea  appears  sane  and  reasonable.  Irenseus, 
indeed,  actually  attributes  to  Jesus  the  prophecy 
that  "  in  these  days  every  vine  shall  have  ten 
thousand  branches,  and  every  branch  ten 
thousand  shoots,  and  every  shoot  ten  thousand 
grapes,  and  every  grape  ten  thousand  seeds." 

Such  narrow  and  parochial  views  of  the 
significance  of  Jesus's  life  and  death  would  be 
given  an  additional  stimulus  by  the  contrary 
trend  of  the  Pauline  school,  by  this  time  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
Bigotry  invariably  contracts  and  hardens  by  con- 
tact with  antagonistic  views.  In  Ireland  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  rub  shoulders,  and 
to  each  the  other  is  the  active  ally  of  Satan. 
We  find  the  same  concentration  of  extremes  in 
the  case  of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  the 
Covenanters  and  the  Highlanders. 

The  free  circulation  of  Paul's  radical  view,  and 
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the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
adherents,  was  met  by  a  fanatical  stiffening  on 
the  part  of  the  Jew  Christians.  Paul  was  long 
dead.  The  entire  generation  of  the  Apostles  had 
passed  away.  Nothing  was  left  that  was  autho- 
ritative or  first-hand.  The  scope  for  pious  fraud 
was  wide  and  elastic. 

We  can  picture  our  gospels  setting  out  from 
Jerusalem  on  their  respective  journeys,  each  in 
charge  of  an  apostle,  burning  with  zeal  to  spread 
abroad  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  We  can  see 
them  separated  from  one  another  by  the  breadth 
of  kingdoms,  each  making  his  own  little  band 
of  converts,  each  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
Christian  community.  Then  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  fantastic 
ideas  round  the  simple  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
Apostle  would  have  talked  freely  of  the  Messianic 
question,  and,  as  a  prop  for  such  encouraging 
hopes,  the  genealogies  would  spring  into  being, 
manufactured  according  to  the  materials  at  hand, 
and  therefore  hopelessly  contradictory.  Then 
Paul's  cryptic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  might 
reach  them,  and  be  given  vague  expression  in 
the  text,  varied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  by  the  Paschal  theory.  In  the  end  some 
of  these  gospels,  long  lost  sight  of,  would  be 
discovered  by  some  zealous  Christians,  carried 
to  Rome  or  Alexandria,  and  with  acclamations 
be  embodied  in  the  Canon.  An  eager  enthusiasm 
would  naturally  attribute  them  to  the  giants  of 
the  cause,  the  second  to  Peter,  the  third  to  Paul, 
the  fourth  to  John. 
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The  introduction  of  the  genealogies  points  to 
an  understandable  desire  to  prove  Jesus,  not  only 
of  the  seed  of  David  but  a  true  Jew.  For  the 
predicted  Messiah  such  qualifications  were  essen- 
tial, and  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  they  were 
qualifications  which  were  by  many  denied  to 
Jesus.  The  Galileans  were  not  Jews  by  race. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the  Chaldeans 
introduced  by  Tiglath  Pileser  to  occupy  the  lands 
of  Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali,  when  the 
Israelite  inhabitants  of  these  districts  were  de- 
ported to  Mesopotamia.  They  had  adopted  the 
Jewish  religion,  but  still  spoke  with  a  foreign 
accent,  and  were  looked  down  upon  as  alien 
immigrants.  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Galilee?"  must  have  been  a  galling  question 
indeed  to  the  pro-Messianists  of  the  second 
century.  Small  wonder  that  they  were  eager  to 
find  their  Messiah  an  Hebraic  ancestry.  To 
many,  however,  there  will  be  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  a  Jew. 

The  miracles  were  probably  the  final  embel- 
lishment of  a  zealous  and  imaginative  cult.  The 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  miracles  seems 
simplified  when  we  reflect  on  two  aspects  of  the 
case,  the  evidence  of  which  seems  fairly  con- 
clusive. In  the  first  place,  neither  Peter  nor 
Paul,  in  their  epistles,  claim  any  miracles  either 
for  themselves  or  for  their  Master.  When  we 
consider  the  astounding  achievements  with  which 
these  two  are  accredited  in  Acts,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that,  in  their  elaborate  reasoning  in 
support  of  their  creed,   they  should   have  made 
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no  reference  to  manifestations  of  God's  power 
through  them,  which  would  surely  carry  more 
weight  with  those  whom  they  were  trying  to  con- 
vince than  a  library  of  abstract  arguments. 
Again,  when  we  remember  that  Paul's  creden- 
tials were  questioned  by  the  Twelve,  and  that, 
in  reply,  he  produced  all  the  arguments  of  which 
he  was  capable  in  support  of  his  diploma,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  surprising  that  he  makes 
no  claim  to  have  performed  miracles.  Such  re- 
markable evidence  of  Divine  favour  would  surely 
have  established  his  position  beyond  all  ques- 
tion.    But  of  miracles  he  says  nothing. 

Even  more  conclusive  is  Paul's  view  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  and  of  the  outward  sign  of  that 
divinity.  Throughout  Paul's  epistles  we  find  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  because  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  implying  clearly  an  unique  mani- 
festation that  established  Jesus  on  a  pinnacle 
above  all  others.  But  if  the  miracles  really  took 
place  as  described,  the  foundation  of  Paul's 
belief  is  valueless,  for  Jesus  would  only  be  one 
out  of  a  number  who  had  been  similarly  raised, 
even  in  his  own  generation. 

The  Lazarus  incident  can  be  dealt  with  in  a 
few  words.  A  man  in  whose  body  corruption 
has  already  set  in  is  raised  from  the  dead,  re- 
stored presumably  to  perfect  health,  and  goes 
about  his  ways.  If  this  had  really  taken  place, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  Lazarus  would 
have  been  a  living  monument  to  the  miraculous 
powers  of  Jesus.  He  would  have  proclaimed  his 
amazing  experiences  far  and  wide.     The  whole 
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country  would  flock  to  see  and  hear  a  man  who 
had  passed  the  gates  of  Sheol  and  come  back. 
The  world  would  be  agog  to  learn  his  recollec- 
tions, his  sensations.  And  if  Lazarus  would  be 
lionised,  what  of  the  man  who  had  achieved  this 
remarkable  result?  He  would  surely  be  im- 
movably established  as  a  god,  with  the  powers 
of  a  god. 

But  none  of  these  things  happen.  Lazarus, 
whom  one  would  surely  picture  the  most  ardent 
and  convincing  among  the  apostles  of  the  Being 
who  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  disappears 
permanently  from  history.  Paul,  Peter,  and 
James  seem  ignorant  of  his  very  existence.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  evidence  of  their 
epistles  makes  it  impossible  that  they  can  ever 
have  heard  of  Lazarus.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  three  Synoptists. 

The  Lazarus  incident,  then,  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  in  its  fall  other  similar  tales  must  be  in- 
volved. Of  these  one  only  need  be  referred  to. 
In  the  first  Gospel  Peter  walks  on  the  sea.  In 
the  second  Gospel  he  does  not— i.e.,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  incident.  But  we  know  from 
Papias  that  the  second  Gospel  was  either  dictated 
by  Peter  or  else  written  from  materials  supplied 
by  him  to  Mark.  All  the  Fathers  endorse  one  or 
other  of  these  views.  We  also  know  that  Mark 
omitted  nothing  that  Peter  told  him.  Eusebius 
quotes  Papias  thus  :  "  This  also  the  Presbyter 
said  :  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  accordingly  whatever  he  remem- 
bered, though  he  did  not  arrange  in  order  the 
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things  which  were  either  said  or  done  by  Christ. 
For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord,  nor  followed  him  ; 
but  afterwards,  as  I  said,  accompanied  Peter,  who 
adapted  his  teaching  to  the  occasion,  and  not  as 
making  a  consecutive  record  of  the  Lord's 
oracles.  Mark,  therefore,  committed  no  error 
in  thus  writing  down  some  things  as  he  remem- 
bered them.  For  of  one  point  he  was  careful  : 
to  omit  none  of  the  things  which  he  heard,  and 
not  to  narrate  any  of  them  falsely."  So  the 
incident  in  Matthew  stands  out  as  fiction,  but 
as  fiction  in  which  is  a  purpose.  Peter  was  the 
champion  of  the  exclusive,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  preferential  claims  of  the  Jews,  not  only  to 
the  general  favour  of  God  but  to  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  the  first  Gospel 
(the  most  Judaistic  of  the  four)  there  would 
accordingly  be  merit  in  any  incident  which 
singled  out  Peter  as  a  special  mark  for  Divine 
favour. 

We  can,  then,  with  complete  assurance  classify 
the  New  Testament  miracles  with  those  that  accu- 
mulated round  the  names  of  the  Buddha  and 
Mohammed  after  their  respective  deaths,  and  we 
do  this  without  reluctance.  They  are  an  asset 
of  doubtful  value  in  Christianity. 

In  the  midst  of  an  eternal  and  insensate  theo- 
logical controversy — the  wordy  polemic  of  little 
minds  to  whom  God  is  a  Royal  Personage  and 
heaven  a  Court  function — there  must  to  many 
come  the  satisfying  thought  that  none  of  these 
things  count.  They  are  but  toys  for  children 
to  play  with  and  squabble  over.     The  real  thing, 
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of  which  these  are  but  tactical  evasions,  is  the 
life  that  is  lived  for  others.  We  must  either  in 
common  honesty  admit  this,  or  we  must  write 
down  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  false.  If  we  admit 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,  we  must  also  accept  the 
evangel  of  the  Divine  messenger,  and  from  the 
direct  pointing  of  that  evangel  there  is  no  escape, 
except  in  a  pious  opportunism  that  deliberately 
subordinates  truth  to  convenience. 


CHAPTER    VII 
THE  VIRGIN   BIRTH 

Only  two  out  of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the 
New  Testament  contain  any  reference  to  the 
legend  of  a  virgin  birth.  Paul  and  John,  the 
most  important  contributors  to  the  Canon,  use 
words  which  leave  no  doubt  that  they  believed 
Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  Jesus  is  the  Logos  made  flesh,  a  strictly 
Philonian  thought.  The  term  "  only  begotten," 
which  occurs  so  constantly  throughout  this 
Gospel,  is  also  borrowed  from  Philo.  Philo  in- 
variably describes  the  Logos  as  the  "  first 
begotten,"  or  "  only  begotten  "  of  God.  In  his 
philosophy  Moses  was  the  Logos,  and  Elijah  was 
the  Logos,  but,  naturally,  not  Jesus.  John,  full  of 
Philonian  ideas,  extends  the  title  to  Jesus.  But 
this  extension  involves  no  greater  need  for  a 
virgin  birth  than  in  the  case  of  Moses  or  Elijah, 
whose  parents  were  admittedly  human.  John's 
Logos,  in  fact,  and  equally,  Philo's,  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  using  a  man  as  a  vehicle  for  revelation. 
Paul,  who  wrote  at  least  forty  years  before  John, 
and  at  a  time  when  Philo's  works  must  have 
been  known  to  very   few,   knows  nothing  either 
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of  a  Logos  theory  or  of  a  virgin  birth.  For  him 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  "  Son  of  God,"  rests  solely  on  the  fact  that 
God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead.  This  was  the 
seal  of  his  commission  from  God,  the  special 
mark  of  favour  that  established  him  as  the  Son  of 
the  Father  who  had  so  honoured  him.  But  the 
words  so  familiar  to  our  ears,  "  begotten  '  and 
"  only  begotten,"  are  not  found  in  the  writings 
of  Paul.  In  Hebrews  the  words  occur  twice,  but 
not  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul.  Paul  de- 
scribes Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  describes  him 
so  repeatedly,  but  never  as  the  "  begotten  '  or 
"  only  begotten  "  Son  of  God. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  expres- 
sion is  purely  Philonian,  and  that  its  application 
to  Jesus  is  a  plagiarism. 

The  doctrine  of  Philo  was  that  the  Logos  was 
an  emanation  from,  or  the  first  begotten  of,  a 
God  who  was  himself  unbegotten — i.e.,  of  spon- 
taneous origin.  Here  we  have  an  intelligible 
idea,  though  presented  in  clumsy  metaphor.  We 
have  the  idea  of  a  Word,  or  Power,  or  Wisdom, 
emanating  from  the  Almighty,  by  means  of  which 
he  communicates  from  time  to  time  with  man- 
kind. The  confusion  arises  from  the  use  of  the 
material  word  "  begotten,"  which  is  clearly 
inept,  but  which  figures  with  an  extraordinary 
frequency  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Philo  derived  such  ideas  in 
great  measure  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  In 
Prov.  viii.  22-30  we  recognise  the  Logos  figuring 
very  unmistakably  under  the  guise  of  "  Wisdom." 
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Here  again  we  equally  have  the  birth  metaphor, 
though  differently  presented.  Wisdom  is 
"  brought  forth,"  while  the  Logos  is  always 
'  begotten,"  but  the  characters  of  the  two  are 
identical.  In  the  "  Wisdom  "  of  Proverbs  there 
is  much,  too,  that  recalls  Socrates.  The  main 
maxim  of  Socrates  was  that  virtue  was  know- 
ledge. This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  God  is 
knowledge,  or  God  is  Wisdom,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  idea  in  Proverbs,  and,  similarly,  the 
idea  of  the  Logos.  '  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the 
Word   was  God." 

The  Logos  idea  itself  was  no  new  idea.  From 
Philo  we  trace  it  back  to  Plato,  from  Plato  to 
Heraclitus,  and  from  Heraclitus  to  the  East, 
where  it  disappears  over  the  horizon  of  history 
in  the  form  of  Brahma  ;  but  there  is  no  need 
that  John  should  have  known  this.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  he  drew  for  his  Logos  idea,  as 
well  as  for  his  "  only  begotten  '  idea,  on  Philo 
alone. 

The  point  of  importance  which  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of  is  that  John  borrowed  the  term 
"  only  begotten  "  from  Philo,  and  that  Philo  uses 
the  word  in  connection  with  the  Logos  itself, 
and  not  the  human  medium  (in  this  case  Moses 
and  Elijah)  in  whom  the  Logos  is  temporarily 
vested.  It  is  therefore  quite  unjustifiable  to  argue 
that  John's  employment  of  the  word  carries  with 
it  any  suggestion  of  the  Divine  impregnation  of 
Mary. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  is  metaphysically 
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the  incarnation  of  the  first  begotten  Logos,  but 
physically  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  John 
has  no  knowledge  of  any  virgin  birth  theory. 
In  the  procreation  of  the  Logos  itself  there  is 
no  feminine  principle  involved.  The  Logos  is 
begotten — i.e.,  created  by  a  mere  effort  of  will. 
The  use  of  the  word  "  begotten "  is,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  out  of  place  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  Logos,  because,  in  its  true  sense, 
it  obviously  requires  co-operation  to  be  effective. 
In  Justin  Martyr's  gospel,  for  instance,  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
says,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee,"  the  idea  being,  as  it  seems, 
that  at  that  moment  the  Logos,  in  the  form  of 
a  white  dove,  took  possession  of  Jesus.  This  is 
all  the  more  curious  because  Justin  knows  of  the 
virgin  birth,  and,  as  a  consequence,  makes  Mary 
the  lineal  descendant  of  David  in  place  of 
Joseph. 

John's  unique  Trinity  makes  it  tolerably  clear 
that  the  Trinitarian  Son  of  God  is  the  Logos 
proper,  not  its  temporary  tenement,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  "  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record 
in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;    and  these  three  are  one  "  (1  John  v.  7). 

This  passage  in  John  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Erasmus  omitted  it  from  both  his  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  sub- 
sequently much  to  say  on  the  subject.  In  Eliza- 
bethan Bibles  it  was  printed  in  small  type.  It 
will    be    seen    that    from    this    Trinity    Jesus    is 
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excluded  in  favour  of  the  Logos,  who  is  once 
more  incorporate.  The  Logos  had  "  become  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  or,  as  modern  phraseology 
would  put  it,  Jesus  had  become  the  inspired 
mouthpiece  of  God,  possessed,  for  purposes  of 
revelation,  by  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God.  But 
in  John  we  have  no  miraculous  birth,  and  no 
perpetuation  of  an  anthropomorphic  Jesus  in 
heaven. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Peter,  John,  James, 
and  Jude  there  is  no  word  or  passage  which  can 
possibly  be  construed  into  a  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  writers,  of  any  miraculous  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Paul, 
as  has  been  said,  speaks  freely  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  in  his  mind  the  divinity,  of  Jesus  is  estab- 
lished, not  by  a  miraculous  birth  but  by  the  fact 
that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead.  This  we 
have  over  and  over  again  in  the  clearest  terms. 
Apart  from  this  signal  proof  of  God's  adoption 
of  Jesus  as  his  Son,  the  man  who  was  crucified 
is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  "  born  of  a 
woman,  born  under  the  law." 

In  Acts,  from  the  first  to  the  last  word,  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  a  virgin  birth.  No  evidence 
could  be  more  conclusive  than  that  furnished  by 
this  book.  We  have  a  series  of  long  doctrinal 
discourses  from  Stephen,  from  Paul,  and  from 
Peter,  in  which  these  leaders  of  a  new  move- 
ment set  forth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unconverted, 
the  foundations  on  which  their  faith  rests.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  if  these  men  had  known  of 
a  virgin  birth,   or   if  the   author,   who   puts   the 
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speeches  into  their  mouths,  had  known  of  a 
virgin  birth,  such  a  striking  vindication  of  their 
belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  would  not  have 
been  caressingly  dwelt  upon.  But  of  any  such 
doctrine  we  find  not  a  whisper.  Throughout 
Acts,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  divinity  rest  on  the  fact  that  God  had 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  We  have  it  more  than 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  book. 

The  date  of  Acts  is,  by  almost  all  biblical 
students,  placed  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
by  many  at  the  latter  end  of  the  century.  If  we 
accept  the  earlier  of  these  dates,  we  find  Chris- 
tian theology  ignorant  of  a  virgin  birth  forty, 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  If  we  accept 
the  latter,  we  can  with  safety  add  another  twenty 
years  on  to  that  period.  This  would  bring  us  to 
the  date  of  John's  writings,  and  the  evident  belief 
of  that  writer  in  the  human  parentage  of  Jesus 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  first  century 
had  passed  by  before  the  virgin  birth  dogma 
began  to  take  shape. 

If  we  turn  to  the  text  of  the  Gospels  we  find 
neither  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  nor  of  any  of 
his  disciples  words  which  can  be  construed  into 
belief  in  a  virgin  birth.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary, 
with  singular  persistence,  refers  to  himself  as 
the  Son  of  Man.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
son  of  his  father  in  heaven,  but  only  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  are  all  sons  of  '  our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven."  He  speaks  of  "  your 
heavenly  Father  "  as  readily  as  he  does  of  '  my 
father."    It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  words 
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which  our  Authorised  Version  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  son 
of  the  living  God,"  do  not  appear  in  the  oldest 
New  Testament  MS.,  the  Sinaitic  Code.  Here 
Peter's  profession  is,  "  I  believe  that  thou  art 
the  holy  one  of  Israel  " — a  strictly  Messianic  idea, 
and  vastly  different  to  the  other.  The  comparison 
is  of  immense  interest,  as  showing  how  the 
Messianic  aspect  of  Jesus  was  gradually  super- 
seded by  his  identification  with  God,  and  as 
showing  how  the  text  was  altered  to  keep  pace 
with  the  evolution  of  thought. 

No  reasonable  mind  can  doubt  that  if  the 
Nativity  story  had  been  history  we  should  have 
found  some  reference  to  this  marvellous  occur- 
rence either  in  the  words  of  Jesus  himself  or  in 
those  of  his  disciples.  But,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  we  find  Jesus  with  brothers  who 
clearly  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  miracu- 
lous connected  with  his  birth,  and  among  whom 
we  are  told  that  he  had  no  honour.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  been  without  honour 
among  his  brethren  if  the  immaculate  conception 
had  taken  place,  nor  is  it  easily  conceivable  that 
a  woman  who  had  been  singled  out  for  such 
Divine  favour  should  afterwards  bear  human 
children,  or  should  "  marvel  "  at  the  under- 
standing of  Jesus,  or  at  Simeon's  prophecy. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  James,  "  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,"  was  actually  a  younger  son  of 
Mary's,  we  have  the  surprising  fact  that  this 
man,  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  Epistle,  knew 
of    no    miraculous    circumstances    attending    the 
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birth  of  his  own  brother.  Even  if  we  accept 
Renan's  view,  that  James  was  first  cousin  to 
Jesus,  the  circumstance  is  little  less  surprising. 

This  James,  for  thirty  years  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Christian  Church,  circularised  his 
followers  in  the  document  known  as  the  Epistle 
General  of  James.  In  this  manifesto  he  expounds 
for  their  guidance  the  main  tenets  of  the  Chris- 
tian belief,  but  no  whisper  does  he  breathe  of 
a  virgin  birth.  Need  investigation  go  farther? 
Hardly  ;  but  there  is  still  the  evidence  of  the 
First  and  Third  Gospel.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
these. 

Matthew  provides  an  elaborate  genealogy  to 
prove  that  Jesus  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
David,  and  that  therefore  the  birth  of  Jesus  was 
in  accordance  with  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  ;  but  he  then  destroys  its  entire  value 
by  introducing  a  story  according  to  which  Jesus 
is  not  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  therefore  not 
descended  from  David.  There  is  no  possible 
explanation  that  can  reconcile  these  two  con- 
tradictory statements,  except  that  the  genealogies 
and  the  nativity  story  are  by  different  hands,  and 
are  accretions  of  different  dates,  the  nativity 
story  being  obviously  the   later   of  the  two. 

The  looseness  of  early  Christian  dogma,  and 
the  astonishing  want  of  critical  perception  that 
the  Fathers  showed  in  examining  these  dogmas, 
is  made  strikingly  clear  in  Matt.  i.  20,  where 
the  angel  pointedly  addresses  Joseph  as  "  Joseph, 
thou  son  of  David."  As  one  cannot  well  con- 
ceive of  an  angel  as  making  a  mistake,  we  must 
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assume  from  this  that  Joseph  was  of  the  royal 
lineage.  To  name  a  man's  father  in  addressing 
him  was  a  practice  of  the  time,  so  that  in  the 
form  of  salutation  there  is  nothing  unusual.  But 
David  was  not  Joseph's  father.  Joseph's  father, 
according  to  Matthew,  was  Jacob,  and,  according 
to  Luke,  Heli  ;  so  that,  in  the  angel's  manner  of 
address,  there  is  a  marked  intention  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dissociate  from  a  desire  to  empha- 
sise the  Messianic  significance  of  his  lineage.  But 
if  Joseph  was  not  the  father  of  Jesus  this  lineage 
has  no  value  for  Christianity,  and  the  angel's 
salutation  becomes   meaningless. 

In  Luke  we  have  a  very  similar  state  of  things  : 
a  genealogy  wholly,  different  from  Matthew's,  and 
yet  clearly  tracing  Joseph's  descent  from  David, 
the  whole  point  of  which  is  rendered  utterly 
futile  by  the  introduction  of  the  three  bracketed 
words  "  as  was  supposed  "  after  Joseph's  name. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Luke  should  have 
worked  out  so  laborious  a  genealogy  (a  work 
to  which  the  greatest  difficulty  must  have 
attached)  if  he  believed  that  Joseph  was  only  the 
supposed  father  of  Jesus.  The  bracketed  words 
stand  out  unmistakably  as  a  later  interpolation 
to  make  the  genealogy  fit  in  with  the  virgin  birth 
story.  The  order  of  introduction  would  be : 
First,  the  genealogy,  during  the  period  of 
Messianic  expectation  ;  secondly,  the  virgin  birth 
story,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  ; 
and  thirdly,  the  editorial  note  in  brackets  "  as 
was  supposed." 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  Third  Gospel 
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began  abruptly,  as  does  Mark's,  with  the  present 
third  chapter,  and  that  all  prior  to  that— with 
the  exception  of  the  four  introductory  verses — 
is  of  later  interpolation.  Marcion's  Gospel, 
which  by  some  of  the  German  school  is  held 
to  have  been  anterior  to  Luke's,  and,  indeed,  the 
original  of  Luke's,  began  with  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum. 
No  careful  reader  of  the  opening  chapters  of 
Luke  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  misfit  of  the 
genealogy  as  it  is  now  placed.  The  natural  place 
for  it  would  be  where  Jesus  is  first  mentioned, 
and  if  the  original  Gospel  began  at  the  present 
third  chapter,  this  would  be  the  case. 

Justin  Martyr,  recognising  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  a  virgin  birth  with  the  descent  from 
David  through  Joseph,  throughout  his  gospel 
makes  Jesus  descended  from  David  through  Mary 
and  not  through  Joseph,  thereby  stamping  the 
genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke  as  spurious. 
Irenasus  and  Tertullian  follow  his  example. 
These  three  were  the  most  prominent  of  the 
second-century  Fathers,  and  their  names  are  still 
held  in  honour  by  the  Church  ;  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  logical  inconsistency  of  early 
Christian  days  that  Tatian  was  subsequently  ex- 
communicated, anathematised,  and  branded  for 
ever  as  a  heretic  because  his  gospels  omitted 
the  genealogies.  The  lesson,  however,  is  clear  : 
Tatian's  crime  was  not  disbelief  in  Matthew's 
or  Luke's  genealogy,  but  a  neglect  to  furnish 
some  lineal  connection,  however  impromptu, 
between   David   and  Jesus. 
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If  it  is  true,  as  Eusebius  relates,  that  Pantsenus 
found  Matthew's  Gospel  in  India,  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  here  was  the  origin 
of  the  virgin  birth  story,  which  would  be  readily 
assimilated  by  the  Third  Gospel.  When  we 
remember  how  widely  separated  were  the  Four 
Gospels  previous  to  canonisation,  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  that  the  Second  Gospel  escaped 
similar   contamination. 

No  discussion  of  the  virgin  birth  question 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
the  famous  passage  in  Isa.  vii.  This  single  verse, 
wrested  from  the  context,  was  probably  called 
up  to  support  rather  than  to  originate  the  idea  of 
a  virgin  birth.  Marcion  of  Pontus  was  the  first 
to  remark  on  its  singular  inaptness  to  the  case 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  conclusion  with  which 
all  who  read  Isa.  vii.  and  viii.  must  agree.  Here 
are  the  broad  facts. 

Rezin,  King  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  King  of 
Israel,  were  advancing  against  Jerusalem.  Ahaz 
was  afraid,  and,  in  order  to  reassure  him,  Isaiah 
gave  him  a  sign  from  the  Lord.  "  A  virgin,"  he 
said,  "  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel.  .  .  .  Before  the  child 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 
the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of 
both  her  kings."  There  is  no  mystery  here  ;  it 
is  a  straightforward  assurance,  that  before  a 
child  about  to  be  born  shall  have  reached  years 
of  understanding  Rezin  and  Pekah  shall  be  no 
more.  Any  doubt  on  the  subject  which  might 
remain  is  quickly  dispelled  by  the  next  chapter. 
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Here  Isaiah  says  :  "  I  went  unto  the  prophetess, 
and  she  conceived  and  bear  a  son.  .  .  .  Before 
the  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry  My  father 
and  my  mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the 
spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  taken  away  before 
the  king  of  Assyria."  The  weakness  of  the 
attempt  to  drag  this  prophecy  into  the  support  of 
the  virgin  birth  dogma  is  only  equalled  by  the 
feebleness  of  a  doctrine  which  has  to  fall  back 
on  such  support.  The  virgin  of  chapter  vii. 
is  obviously  identical  with  the  prophetess  of 
chapter  viii.,  in  whose  case  there  is  very  clearly 
no  immaculate  conception.  The  prophecy  is  the 
same  in  each  chapter,  but  handled  in  slightly 
different  metaphor,  and  both  passages  have 
obviously  to  do  with  very  local  and  present  con- 
cerns. The  word  "  virgin "  should  be  read 
'  young  woman,"  and  as  such,  Irenseus  tells  us, 
Theodotion  of  Ephesus  and  Aquilla  of  Pontus 
rendered  it  in  their  translation. 

To  turn  from  the  historical  aspect  of  the  virgin 
birth  theory  to  its  religious  significance,  we  find 
that  the  doctrine  is  one  that  Christianity  could 
do  very  well  without.  We  are  so  used  to  the 
expression  "  the  Son  of  God,"  as  applied  to  Jesus, 
that  we  seldom  pause  to  consider  what  the  words 
mean  ;  but  when  we  do,  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  they  either  mean  that  God  is  the 
father  of  Jesus,  in  the  sense  in  which  Jove  was 
the  father  of  Perseus,  or  else  they  mean  nothing 
at  all. 

A  moment's  reflection  must  convince  any  one 
that    if    the    Holy  Ghost    could    impregnate    the 
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mother  of  Jesus  it  could  equally,  and  with  far 
greater  effect,  impregnate  Jesus  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  Church  dogma,  Jesus  was  only  half  Divine, 
his  father  being  God  and  his  mother  a  woman  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  would  be  in  a  far  greater 
degree  Divine  if  himself  directly  impregnated 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  place  of  having  the 
Divine  principle  transmitted  to  him  through  his 
mother. 

A  belief  in  Divine  immanence  is  not  neces- 
sarily pantheistic,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  involve 
a  pantheism  that  has  any  active  doctrinal  value. 
The  question  of  a  universal  participation  in  the 
Directing  Force  of  the  universe  has,  in  relation 
to  inanimate  matter,  and  even  to  lower 
organisms,  no  practical  interest  for  religion.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  highest  known  form  of 
life,  man — and  man  in  the  incomparable  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — the  question  overshadows 
all  others.  To  what  extent  was  God  actually 
immanent  in  the  Son  of  Man?  Was  the  universal 
divinity,  of  which  we  all  hold  a  fragment,  so 
abnormally  developed  in  this  one  form  as  to 
carry  with  it  perfect  knowledge  of  God?  If  so, 
this  man  was  of  a  truth  the  Son  of  God,  even 
though  his  father  was  a  carpenter  and  his  mother 
a  common  daughter  of  Eve. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  for  the 
Twelve,  for  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and,  above  all,  for  Paul,  the  birth  of  Jesus  was 
as  that  of  other  men,  we  begin  to  realise  how 
entirely  superfluous  are  all  improvements  on  the 
ordered  course  of  Nature.     That  they  are   also 
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injurious  is  no  less  certain.  Another  kindred 
thought,  too,  arises  in  sympathy — a  thought  of 
the  unique  personality  of  Jesus.  For  a  child 
miraculously  born,  and  whose  birth  had  been 
the  occasion  of  portents,  to  command  a  follow- 
ing would  be  but  natural.  It  would  be  indeed 
strange  if  he  did  not.  But  for  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  a  man  who,  as  Justin  tells  us,  himself  made 
yokes  and  ploughs,  to  revolutionise  the  world 
by  the  sheer  power  of  his  personality,  cannot  but 
give  rise  to  the  thought  that  this  man's  teaching  is 
not  lightly  to  be  put  aside,  and  that  such  power, 
coupled  with  a  blamelessness  of  life  without 
parallel,  cannot  but  be  the  hall-mark  of  what  we 
may  truly  call  divinity. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
PAUL  OF  TARSUS 

This  extraordinary  little  man  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability,    not     a    Jew    by     race.      According    to 
Epiphanius,    the    Ebionites   maintained   that   his 
father    and    mother   were    Greeks,    but    that    he 
himself  submitted  to  circumcision  in  the  hopes 
of  winning  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  High 
Priest — an  undertaking  in  which  he  apparently 
failed.     That  some  such   report  was   current   is 
made   probable   by    Paul's    evident   eagerness    to 
establish  himself  as  a  Jew.   "  Are  they  Hebrews?  " 
he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "so  am  I  ;    are  they 
Israelites?    so    am    I  ;    are    they    the    seed    of 
Abraham?     so     am    I."       In    Rom.     xi.     1    he 
definitely  proclaims  himself  a  Jew  of  the  tribe 
of    Benjamin,   and   again   in   his    Epistle   to    the 
Philippians.     But  against  this  he  tells  us  frankly, 
in     1     Cor.     ix.     20,    that    "unto    the    Jews    I 
became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews." 
In  any  event,  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  the  pro- 
fessed Jews  he  was  an  object  of  intense  loathing, 
and  little  less  so  to  the  circumcised  Christians. 

In  the  Apocalypse  there  are  evidences  of  many 
veiled    attacks    on    Paul,    as,    for    instance,    the 
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passage  in  iii.  9,  which  reads  :  "  Behold,  I  will 
make  them  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say 
they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  and  do  lie."  And 
again  in  the  Exhortation  to  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  :  "  And  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say 
they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found 
them  liars."  In  the  same  chapter  the  author 
says  further  :  "  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  there  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Baalam,  who  taught  Balac  to  cast  a 
stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols."  This  is  unmis- 
takably aimed  at  Paul  and  his  assurance  that 
these  things  counted  for  nothing— a  doctrine  which 
the  Church  fought  to  the  end,  and  with  apparent 
success.  Eusebius  relates  that  the  Emperor 
Maximin  caused  unspeakable  mental  anguish  to 
the  Christians  by  feasting  them  at  banquets  at 
which  was  served  the  flesh  of  sacrificial  victims. 
When  they  had  well  eaten,  the  guests,  to  their 
everlasting  dismay,  were  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  food. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  which 
prefaces  the  Clementine  Homilies,  we  find  Peter 
constantly  attacking  with  wordy  violence  a 
doctrinal  opponent  whose  identity  is  thinly 
concealed  under  the  pseudonym  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  in  whom  we  clearly  recognise  Paul.  "  He 
came  before  me  to  the  gentiles,"  says  Peter  ;  "  I 
have  followed  him  as  light  upon  darkness,  as 
knowledge  upon  ignorance,  as  health  upon 
disease."  Later  on  Peter  becomes  even  more 
definite  :   "  If  therefore  our  Jesus  indeed  was  seen 
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in  a  vision,  was  known  by  thee,  and  conversed 
with  thee,  it  was  only  as  one  angry  with  an 
adversary.  .  .  .  But  can  any  one  in  a  vision  be 
made  wise  to  teach  ;  and  if  thou  sayest,  it  is 
possible,  then  wherefore  did  our  teacher  remain, 
and  discourse  for  a  whole  year  to  us,  who  were 
awake  ;  and  how  can  we  believe  thy  story,  that 
he  was  seen  of  thee  ;  and  how  could  he  have 
been  seen  by  thee,  when  thy  thoughts  are  con- 
trary to  his  teaching  ;  and  if  seen  and  taught  by, 
him  for  a  single  hour  thou  becamest  an  apostle, 
preach  his  words,  interpret  his  sayings,  love  his 
apostles,  oppose  not  those  who  consorted  with 
him."  These  passages  give  us  a  remarkable 
insight  into  the  real  relations  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  reflected 
faithfully. 

The  Homilies  claim  to  have  been  written  by 
Clement  of  Rome,  who  died  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  but  they  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  spurious.  The  apocryphal  character  of 
the  book,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  its  value  as  evidence  of  the  intense  aversion 
in  which  Paul  was  held  by  the  Jewish  school  of 
Christianity  at  the  date  of  the  writing  of  the 
book,  which  is  generally  placed  early  in  the  third 
century.  The  Homilies  were  read  in  almost  all 
the  churches  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  ranked  in  Christian  esteem  only  one  behind 
the  canonical  books,  and  were  included  in  the 
great  Greek  Bible  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  title  of  Simon  Magus,  here  applied  to  Paul, 

was   one   freely  used   during  the   early  days   of 
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the  Church  by  any  one  particularly  desirous  of 
vilifying  a  doctrinal  opponent.  We  find  it  in 
Josephus's  Antiquities  applied  to  a  certain  Cypriot, 
who  was  employed  by  Felix  as  an  agent  to  detach 
Drusilla  from  her  husband.  We  find  it  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  again  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  and  yet  again  in  the  person  of  one  who 
travelled  about  with  a  beautiful  female  com- 
panion named  Helena,  and  who  claimed  to  be 
an  emanation  from  God. 

In  the  Homilies  the  hated  term  is  applied  to 
Paul.  It  shows  him  the  bitter  foe  of  Peter,  and 
blows  to  the  winds  the  pleasing  fiction,  put 
forward  in  Acts  and  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
to-day,  that  the  two  apostles  ran  in  friendly 
double-harness.  The  hatred  directed  against  Paul 
adds  to  the  probability  of  the  story  that  he  was 
not  a  Jew  by  birth.  He  is  far  easier  to  under- 
stand if  we  read  him  a  gentile  by  parentage  and 
a  Jewish  proselyte  by  necessity.  His  methods 
then  at  once  become  systematic  and  intelligible. 

Coming  as  he  did  late  into  the  field,  it  is  evident 
that  he  read  Christianity  as  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  read  it.  Intellectually  he  was 
centuries  ahead  of  the  Twelve  ;  he  spoke  three 
languages  fluently,  was  a  ready  and  facile  writer, 
and  an  intricate  and  (on  the  whole)  sound 
reasoner.  The  Acts  narrative  shows  him  a 
skilful  debater ;  but  he  himself  disclaims  any 
powers  of  speech  ;  and  the  latter  we  may  without 
hesitation  accept  as  the  true  version. 

Paul's  conversion  to  Christianity  followed  a 
sudden  realisation  of  the  significance  of  Jesuism. 
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At  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  the  Christians 
read  Jesus  the  murdered  Messiah.  This  view 
Paul  had  combated  before  his  conversion,  and 
continued  to  combat  with  equal  vigour  after- 
wards. But  he  changed  his  weapons.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  banner  of  love  and  peace  under 
which  he  was  now  enrolled  he  buried  the 
material  hatchet ;  but  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  never  ceased  fighting  the  same  fight,  though, 
in  a  different  uniform,  by,  the  legitimate  weapons 
of  tongue  and  pen.  To  Paul  the  Messianic  idea 
was  from  the  first  a  childish  folly  ;  it  was  the 
ethical  crusade  of  Jesuism  that  appealed  to  him. 
To  the  bloody,  implacable  Jews,  to  the  licentious 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  suddenly 
come  a  message  that  claimed  to  come  from  God. 
Blood,  that  message  said,  and  strife,  and  all  the 
selfish  lusts  of  man,  were  hateful  to  God.  For 
those  who  eschewed  such  things  there  was  an 
immortal  life  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the  exact  form 
of  the  revelation  that  converted  Paul.  It  was 
probably  in  the  nature  of  one  of  those  over- 
mastering spiritual  intuitions  which,  in  a  certain 
psychical  atmosphere,  men  may  experience  even 
at  the  present  day.  The  Acts  story  of  the 
Damascus  journey  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as 
pure  romance,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Acts 
adventures.  Paul  himself  says  nothing  about  any 
such  journey  or  vision  ;  and  the  passages  from 
the  Clementine  Homilies  quoted  above  make  it 
clear  that  he  claimed  no  such  experience.  His 
own  account  of  his  conversion  is  very  different. 
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He  was  caught  up  in  a  trance  into  the  third 
heaven,  "  and  there  heard  unspeakable  words 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  sum  of  his  Christian 
education.  The  Logia  or  Aphorisms  of  Jesus, 
from  which  our  Synoptics  afterwards  sprang, 
were  in  all  probability  in  written  form  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion.  But  that  Paul  never 
saw  them  is  quite  certain.  Not  only  does  he 
disclaim  any  doctrinal  education  at  the  hands  of 
men,  but  the  absence  from  his  Epistles  of  any 
direct  reference  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  any  records  of  such 
incidents  as  may  have  been  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  his  writings  were  sedulously  kept  from 
him.  Why?  Why  does  Paul,  who  before  his 
conversion  we  find  busy  around  Jerusalem,  dis- 
appear from  Palestine  for  three  years  the  moment 
he  becomes  a  Christian?  His  natural  course 
would  have  been  to  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
Twelve,  and  learned  from  their  lips  the  precious 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Master.  The  natural 
action  of  the  Twelve  would  have  been  to  have 
welcomed  with  open  arms  this  convert  from  a 
hostile  camp ;  to  have  revealed  to  him  with 
eagerness  the  treasured  logia  of  the  Master,  and 
to  have  kept  him  as  a  fellow-worker  in  their 
midst.  It  would  have  been  the  Vatican  receiving 
Luther  into  the  Roman  fold.  But  how  curiously 
different  are  the  actual  facts  !  The  moment  he 
is  converted  he  disappears,  and  buries  himself 
in  Arabia  for  three  years.  Then  he  comes  for  a 
fortnight  to  Jerusalem,   confers  with   Peter  and 
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James,  but  with  no  one  else,  carefully  avoids  all 
the  Christian  Churches  in  Judea,  and  disappears 
from  the  country  again  for  another  fourteen 
years.  If  we  can  believe  for  once  the  evidence  of 
Acts,  he  was  subsequently  warned  by  his  friends 
against  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  His  letter  to 
Rome  seems  to  confirm  this.  "  Now  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,"  he  says,  "  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake  and  for  the  love  of  the  spirit,  that 
ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to 
God  for  me,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them 
that  do  not  believe  in  Judea."  Whether  it  is  the 
Palestine  Christians  or  the  Jews  proper  that  he 
fears  is  not  made  clear.  Probably  both  in  equal 
degree.  This  passage  probably  refers  to  his  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  clearly  his  alarms  were 
justified.  Religious  riots  at  once  greeted  his 
appearance.  The  Jews  fairly  yelped  for  his 
blood  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the 
fanatical  outbreak  that  followed  his  arrival  the 
sympathies  of  the  Twelve  were  with  their  fellow- 
Jews  rather  than  with  their  fellow-Christians. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  Twelve 
raised  so  much  as  a  finger  to  save  him,  although 
the  influence  of  James,  who  held  high  office  in 
the  Temple,  and  of  Peter,  who  had  converted 
many  priests,  must  have  been  considerable.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  Roman 
governor,  he  would  unquestionably  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 

This  frenzied  hatred  of  Paul  by  all  Jews, 
whether  Christian  or  otherwise,  is  full  of  mean- 
ing.     It    shows    us    by   what    an    immeasurable 
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distance  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
were  Jews  first  and  Christians  afterwards.     We 
know  that  they  worshipped  in  the  Temple  ;   they 
observed  the  Jewish  feasts,  ablutions,  sabbaths, 
and  the  rest  of  the  "  beggarly  elements  "  of  Paul. 
We  know  that  James,  while  archbishop  of  the 
Christian  Church,  simultaneously  held  high  office 
in   the   Temple,    and,    according   to    Hegesippus, 
was  even  High  Priest.    We  know  that  Peter  con- 
verted to   Christianity  "  many  of  the  priests  " — 
a  proof  of  how  harmoniously  the  two  religions 
blended,  and  how  trifling  was  the  doctrinal  dif- 
ference   between    the    two.      Early    Christianity, 
indeed,    was    not   a    separate    religion.      It   was 
simply  a  phase  of  Judaism,  and  as  such  raised 
no  bad  blood.    James,  the  head  of  the  movement, 
lived    in   Jerusalem    for    thirty   years    after   the 
Crucifixion.    Not  only  was  he  unmolested  during 
that  time,  but  he  was  actually  singled  out   by 
the  Jews  for  ecclesiastical  honours.    He  was  sur- 
named   The   Just,  and   eventually,   according   to 
Josephus,  fell  a  victim  to  the  personal  jealousy 
of  Ananias,  the  High.  Priest,  on  account  of  the 
superior  esteem  in  which   he  was  held  by  the 
people.     We  know  that  Peter  and  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  presumably  others  of  the  Twelve, 
lived  in  Jerusalem  for  many  years  unmolested. 
The  persecutions  described  in  Acts  we  may  un- 
hesitatingly write  down  as  pure  fables,   on  the 
evidence    of    the    continued    residence    of    the 
Apostles  in  Jerusalem.     If  they  had  been  perse- 
cuted,  they   would   have   gone   elsewhere,    more 
especially  if  the  mandate  of  their  Master  to  go 
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and  preach  to  other  nations  be  taken  as  authentic. 
In  any.  case,  there  was  clearly  no  virtue  in 
residence  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Stephen  incident  may  be  history  or  may 
be  pure  myth.  The  latter  is  indicated  by  Paul's 
complete  silence  on  the  subject ;  but  even  if  for 
the  moment  we  accept  it  as  history,  it  affords 
no  evidence  of  any  persecution  of  Christians, 
for  Stephen  was  not  a  victim  to  his  religion, 
but  to  the  private  animosity  of  some  who  bore 
him  a  personal  grudge.  Stephen  was  entrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  alms — a  thankless  task 
at  all  times,  and  one  which  in  this  case  clearly 
made  him  enemies,  for  we  read  :  "  Some  hired 
false  witnesses  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy 
against  Moses  and  against  God."  Note  the 
apotheosis  of  Moses  !  Now,  it  is  clear  that, 
if  he  had  been  arraigned  on  account  of  his 
Christian  principles,  false  witnesses  would  not 
have  been  necessary,  for  his  Christianity  was 
avowed.  The  specific  charge  was  blasphemy 
against  Moses  and  against  God.  Stephen  repelled 
the  charge  with  dignity,  and  was  apparently  on 
the  high-road  to  acquittal  when,  for  some  un- 
explained reason,  he  suddenly  lost  his  head,  and 
broke  out  into  a  vehement  abuse  of  the  Council. 
The  accusations  which  he  hurled  at  his  judges 
included  those  of  persecuting  the  prophets, 
murdering  the  Messiah,  and  breaking  the  law. 
Whereupon  "  they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and 
gnashed  upon  him  with  their  teeth,"  and  without 
further  parley  stoned  him.  It  must  be  evident  to 
all  that  here  is  no  case  of  a  tribunal  judicially 
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condemning  a  man  on  account  of  his  Christian 
professions.  That  such  was  not  the  case  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Twelve  did 
not  share  his  fate.  At  the  time  of  the  Stephen 
incident  they  were  openly  proselytising  in 
Jerusalem,  unmolested  by  any.  Peter,  we  learn, 
made  three  thousand  converts  in  one  day. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  material  for  a  persecu- 
tion. Outside  of  the  shady  testimony  of  Acts,  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  martyrdoms  which  among 
a  fierce,  fanatical  people  such  as  the  Jews  would 
have  been  inseparable  from  a  religious  perse- 
cution. 

It  is  often  remarked  upon  as  singular  that 
Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  the  Christians  ; 
but  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  the  original  Jerusalem  Christians.  Except 
for  Paul,  Christianity  would  have  lived  and  died 
as  the  strange  creed  of  an  obscure  Jewish  sect. 
If  there  had  been  anything  in  the  shape  of 
religious  persecution,  Josephus,  himself  a  priest, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  record  it ;  nor  could 
he  have  avoided  mention  of  the  Christians  ate 
a  religious  body  if  they  had  stood  out  con- 
spicuously from  the  orthodox  Jews.  If  Peter 
made  converts  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a 
day,  and  if  "  many  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith,"  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  by  the  date  of 
the  siege  the  Christians  must  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population.  And  yet 
Josephus  never  so  much  as  names  them.  He 
tells    us    all    about    the    Pharisees,    Sadducees, 
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Essenes,  the  Sikars,  and  the  Zealots,  but  of  the 
existence  of  a  Christian  sect  he  is  apparently 
ignorant.  The  only  explanation  is  that  Jacobean 
Christians  were  indistinguishable  from  Jews. 

James  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  claimed  as  a 
Christian  martyr ;  but  there  is  no  shadow  of 
justification  for  such  a  claim.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Herod  the  Younger,  as  John  the  Baptist 
had  been  by  Herod  the  Elder.  No  ingenuity 
can  construe  John  the  Baptist  into  a  martyr  to 
Christianity.  He  was  put  to  death  for  criticising 
Herod's  private  life ;  and  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  Son  of  Thunder,  with  his 
proverbial  impetuosity,  had  rashly  attacked  those 
domestic  vices  which  were,  if  anything,  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  younger  than  in  the  older  Herod. 

The  persecution  theory  is  more  discredited 
than  helped  by  the  tale  of  Paul's  journey  to 
Damascus.  This,  in  common  with  most  of  Acts, 
reads  like  pure  romance.  It  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  singular  that  Paul  himself  gives  no  account 
of  this  miraculous  occurrence,  nor,  indeed,  so 
much  as  refers  to  it  when  he  recounts  the  various 
adventures  that  had  overtaken  him  during  his 
career.  According  to  the  story  of  Acts,  Paul  in 
the  role  of  persecutor  asks  permission  to  go  to 
Damascus  to  bring  bound  to  Jerusalem  any 
Christians  there  found.  But  why  bind  Christians 
in  Damascus  when  there  were  thousands  in 
Jerusalem  itself  who  were  not  bound?  In 
Jerusalem  three  thousand  had  been  converted  by 
Peter  in  one  day,  in  addition  to  which  "  many 
priests  were  obedient  to  the   faith."     Why  not, 
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then — if  the  persecution  of  Christians  was  the 
object — save  a  journey  of  150  miles  and  persecute 
those  at  the  very  door?  The  story  has  not  the 
ring  of  truth,  and  the  marvellous  central  incident 
is  posted  up  as  fiction  by  Paul  himself,  the  hero 
of  it. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  Acts  is  throughout 
fairly  transparent.  He  aims  at  representing  the 
Jerusalem  Church  as  sharing  in  equal  degree  the 
views  of  Paul,  and  the  persecution  which  those 
views  provoked.  He  wishes  to  paint  the  pillars 
of  the  Church  as  the  pioneers  instead  of  as  the 
obstructionists  of  a  movement  which,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  had  become  popular,  and  promised 
to  become  universal.  Acts  was  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  century.  By  that  time  the 
entire  face  of  Christianity  had  changed.  The 
principle  of  universality  was  not  only  firmly 
established  as  a  Christian  tenet ;  it  was  the 
dominant  note  of  a  movement  that  was  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  Roman  Empire.  Its  Founder, 
formerly  branded  as  an  apostate,  had  now  been 
canonised  by  an  ever-growing  school  as  a  martyr 
and  a  saint.  The  ranks  of  the  gentile  Christians 
swelled  daily,  and  were  seemingly  destined  to 
swell  beyond  seen  bounds.  With  every  exten- 
sion of  the  movement  came  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  foreign  element.  The  religious 
outlook  of  Christianity  had  perforce,  though  re- 
luctantly, broadened.  The  march  of  progress  was 
too  strong  for  the  reactionaries.  The  gentile  was 
no  longer  the  hated  of  God,  nor  circumcision 
the  only  passport  to  heaven. 
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Peter  was  still  the  hero  of  the  orthodox  party  ; 
and  the  author  of  Acts  makes  a  valiant  attempt 
to  show  this  hero  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Paul  in  his  fight  for  universalism,  and 
equally  undergoing  persecution  which  was  in- 
separable from  that  fight.  In  Peter's  interests, 
as  the  Church  hero,  and  in  James's  interests,  as 
quondam  archbishop,  it  was  important  to  show 
these  two  as  the  fathers  of  an  ever-growing 
popular  movement,  rather  than  of  the  ignoble 
Nazarene  sect,  now  dwindling  to  extinction  at 
Pella.  In  this  spirit  the  author  of  Acts  strains 
at  proving  that  James  and  Peter  not  only  accepted 
Paul's  radical  views,  but  actually  anticipated 
them.  Peter  sees  a  vision  of  a  sheet  filled  with 
animals,  which  convinces  him  of  the  equal  rights 
of  the  gentiles.  At  the  conference  which  pre- 
ceded the  famous  visit  to  Antioch,  both  Peter  and 
James  speak  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
Christian  benefits  to  the  gentiles.  Paul  is  repre- 
sented as  tacitly  concurring,  but  as  contributing 
nothing  to  the  debate,  nor  as  being  in  any  sense 
a  leader. 

If  Paul  had  never  written  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  all  this  might  have  passed  as  history  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  it  stands  out  as  pure  romance, 
behind  which  is  a  deliberate  intention.  Paul's 
account  of  the  matter  is  fairly  clear.  Seventeen 
years  after  his  conversion  he  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem and  "  communicated  the  Gospel  which  I 
preached  among  the  gentiles,  but  privily  to 
them  which  were  of  repute,  lest  by  any  means  I 
should  run,   or  have  run   in  vain."     From  this 
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admission  it  is  clear  that  he  was  nervous  as 
to  the  reception  which  might  await  his  daring 
doctrine,  and  apparently  not  without  cause,  for 
two  verses  later  he  complains  that  "  False 
brethren  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty 
which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might 
bring  us  into  bondage " — the  bondage  here 
referred  to  being  obviously  the  bondage  of 
the  Law. 

Here  we  have  it  fairly  established  that  Paul 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  express  purpose  of 
communicating  to  headquarters  his  particular 
reading  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  succeeded  in  making  no  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  rigid  Judaism  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  for  we  read  farther  on :  "  But  when 
they  saw  that  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision 
was  committed  to  me,  as  the  gospel  of  the  circum- 
cision was  unto  Peter  [they  decided]  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the 
circumcised."  This  reads  like  a  fairly  definite 
statement  from  Paul  to  the  effect  that  after  he 
had  explained  to  the  Twelve  his  views  they  and 
he  agreed  to  differ,  they  going  to  the  Jews  and 
he  to  the  gentiles.  The  pro-gentile  speeches, 
then,  of  James  and  Peter  which,  according  to 
Acts,  were  delivered  prior  to  this,  stand  con- 
demned as  fiction,  as  does  also  the  sheet  story. 

When  Acts  was  written  Paul  had  long  been 
dead.  Had  he  foreseen  the  garbled  version  of 
the  affair  which  would  afterwards  be  published, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  more  explicit  still. 
But    even    as    it    is,    the    further    discrepancies 
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between  the  two  accounts  are  sufficiently  striking. 
According  to  Galatians,  Peter,  after  the  confer- 
ence, accompanies  Paul  to  Antioch,  while  in  Acts 
it  is  Silas  and  Judas  who  go  with  him — an 
attempt,  apparently,  to  establish  an  alibi  in  the 
case  of  Peter's  subsequent  rupture  with  Paul. 
In  Acts  the  Jerusalem  Church  is  represented  as 
writing  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  gentile 
Christians,  announcing  that  it  is  sending  "  chosen 
men  unto  you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and 
Paul."  In  Galatians  the  "  chosen  men  "  resolve 
themselves  into  spies  from  James,  whose  instruc- 
tions clearly  were  to  see  that  Peter  was  not 
seduced  into  universalism  by  the  dangerous 
society  of  his  companion.  This  diplomatic  move 
was  evidently  as  necessary  as  it  was  successful, 
for  we  read  in  Paul's  account  that  "  before  that 
certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the 
gentiles  ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he  with- 
drew and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  which 
were  of  the  circumcision  " — a  defection  for  which 
Paul  openly  denounced  him.  This  breach 
between  Paul  and  Peter  appears  to  have  been 
permanent,  for  in  the  latter's  epistles,  written 
some  fifteen  years  later,  and  on  the  eve  of  his 
own  death,  he  writes  of  Paul  as  teaching  "  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  many  .  .  .  twist  to 
their  own  destruction  "  ;  and  although  he  therein 
alludes  to  him  as  "  our  beloved  Paul,"  it  is  fairly 
clear  from  the  context  that  the  epithet  merely 
voices  the  desire  of  a  dying  Christian  to  be  at 
peace  with  an  old-time  antagonist  before  facing 
eternity. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  convicts  Acts  of 
deliberate  perversion  of  facts.  The  silence  of 
both  Peter  and  Paul  as  to  any  miracles  performed 
by  them  stamps  the  marvellous  deeds  attributed 
to  them  in  Acts  as  pious  inventions  of  the 
author  ;  and  we  may  safely  take  the  same  view 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  persecution  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church.  It  had  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  was  manufactured  by  the  author  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  James  and  Peter  as 
comrades  in  the  same  camp  with  Paul.  Paul  un- 
questionably was  persecuted  :  "  Of  the  Jews  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one,"  he  com- 
plains. But  not  only  did  the  Jerusalem  Church 
not  share  as  victims  in  this  persecution,  but  the 
strong  probability  is  that  they  sympathised  with 
it,  and  even  secretly  fomented  it. 

Paul  was  an  apostate  from  Moses  and  the  Law. 
He  had  filched  from  the  "  chosen  people  "  the 
benefits  of  the  Covenant  made  with  Abraham, 
and  had  deposed  Moses  from  his  seat  on  the 
footstool  of  God.  There  was  no  more  heinous 
sin  than  this.  It  would  rank  as  a  capital  offence 
with  all  Jews,  and  with  the  Twelve  no  less  than 
with  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  rabble. 

The  first  chapter  to  the  Galatians  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  Paul  renounces  Jerusalem 
as  the  nursery  of  his  faith.  In  explaining  that 
he  saw  Peter  and  James,  his  tone  is  unmistakably 
apologetic :  "  But  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I 
none.  .  .  .  Now  the  things  I  write  unto  you, 
before  God  I  lie  not."  Why  this  vehement  denial 
of  having  seen  other  of  the  apostles?     Clearly, 
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because  he  is  repudiating  education  at  the  hands 
of  the  Twelve,  and  asserting  his  special  right  to 
preach  by  virtue  of  direct  revelation.  It  is 
significant  that  he  prefaces  what  we  may  term 
his  personal  explanation  by  invoking  curses  on 
the  head  of  any  and  all  who  preach  a  different 
gospel  to  that  which  he  himself  lays  down.  "  If 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  you  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed." 
That  the  Petrine  school  is  here  indicated  seems 
beyond  the  region  of  doubt.  We  know  of  no 
other  gospel  at  this  period  outside  of  the  con- 
tending schools  of  Peter  and  Paul,  nor  of  any 
sect  that  would  merit  such  vehement  denuncia- 
tion, except  the  sect  which  rains  down  contumely 
on  the  head  of  Paul  in  the  diatribes  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  DOGMA  OF  THE  ATONEMENT 

A  dogma  often  grows  and  matures  from  a  very 
stray  seed.  The  curious  dogma  of  the  Atonement 
is  a  relic  of  the  old  Jewish  sacrificial  systems, 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  father  it  back  on  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  This  is  in  a  sense  correct,  of 
course  ;  but  Paul's  doctrine,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  was  no  more  than  a  technicality,  and, 
apart  from  its  name,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  modern  Church  dogma.  Paul  was 
working  for  a  certain  diplomatic  result,  and  his 
Atonement  doctrine  was  a  concession  to  racial 
traditions  in  which  he  himself  had  no  inherited 
belief,  and  the  concession  was  practically  forced 
upon  him  by  the  situation.  Paul  failed  in  the 
scheme  he  had  in  hand  ;  and,  with  the  failure 
of  the  scheme,  the  lever  that  he  had  used  for 
working  the  scheme  was  thrown  away  as  no 
longer  required.  It  disappeared  entirely  from  a 
field  of  religion  in  which  it  had  no  longer  any 
raison  d'etre. 

We  have  the  clearest  proof  that  this  was  so  in 
the  evidence  of  the  devout  literature  with  which 
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the  Christian  world  was  deluged  during  the 
interval  between  the  abandonment  of  Paul's 
abortive  Atonement  weapon  and  its  reintroduc- 
tion  in  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  pages  of  this  literature  we  search  in  vain 
for  any  trace  of  the  modern  Atonement  doctrine  ; 
it  is  simply  non-existent.     Clement,   it  is  true, 
speaks  twice  of  remission  of  sins,  but  "  by  the 
grace   of    repentance,"    which    is,    in   substance, 
Paul's  doctrine  of  the   cancellation   of   original 
sin.    That  Clement  was  no  believer  in  automatic 
redemption   is   made   clear   by.   his    own   words. 
'  But   how,   brethren,"    he    says,    "  shall    we   do 
this?    [receive  the   reward   God   has   promised]. 
We  must  fix  our  minds  by  faith  towards   God, 
and    seek    there    things    that    are    pleasant    and 
acceptable  unto  him.     We  must  act  conformably 
to   his   holy  will   and   follow  the  way   of  truth, 
casting  off  from  us  all  unrighteousness  and  in- 
iquity, together  with  all  covetousness,  strife,  evil 
manners,    deceit,    whisperings,    detractions,    all 
hatred  of  God,  pride  and  boasting,  vainglory  and 
ambition.      For   they   who    do    these   things    are 
odious  to  God"   (1  Clem.  xvii.  7-8).     And  again 
in  his  Second  Epistle  :    "  Let  us  then  not  only 
call  him  Lord.    For  that  will  not  save  us  ;   for  he 
saith  :    not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness." 

In  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas  "  the  term  "  re- 
mission of  sins '  occurs  once  only,  and  then 
unaccompanied  by  emphasis.  The  ceaseless  in- 
sistence of  the  whole  work  is  on  the  need  for 
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chastity  and  charity,  and  there  is  throughout  an 
undeniable  suggestion  that  without  these  two 
qualifications  any  candidature  for  heaven  is 
hopeless.  "  For  the  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his 
glory  concerning  his  elect,  having  determined  this 
very  time  that  if  any  one  shall  even  now  sin,  he 
shall  not  be  saved." 

The  seven  accepted  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and 
the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Polycarp,  are 
entirely  free  from  any  reference  to  a  vicarious 
Atonement  or  a  remission  of  sins.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  works  were  read  and  esteemed  in  the 
Churches  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and  this 
evidence  leaves  little  doubt  that  during  the  time 
they  were  in  circulation  avoidance  of  sin  was  to 
every  Christian  the  only  hope  of  salvation  ;  of 
reliance  on  an  Atonement  we  hear  nothing.  The 
virgin  birth  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  were,  as  we  know,  in  ceaseless  promi- 
nence ;  the  Paschal  controversies  ripened  at  one 
time  into  a  very  bitter  feud,  and  the  Arian  dis- 
putes were  only  quenched  in  the  blood  of  many 
Christians.  We  have  the  schisms  of  the 
Ebionites,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Donatists  ;  we 
have  the  heresies  of  Marcion  and  of  Tatian,  and 
the  ceaseless  feuds  between  the  Judaistic  party 
and  the  school  of  independent  Christianity  ;  but 
in  no  single  instance  in  any  Church  dispute  do 
we  find  the  Atonement  doctrine  as  the  vexata 
questio.  When  we  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  times  when  a  correct  interpretation  of 
Scripture  meant  heaven,  and  a  wrong  construc- 
tion inevitable  and  literal  hell,  it  is  impossible 
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to  pass  lightly  over  the  fact  that  this  doctrine 
was,  among  these  earnest  disputants,  completely, 
ignored.     The  second  and  third  centuries  were 
prolific    in    Christian    literature.      From    Justin 
Martyr  onwards  the  Fathers  plied  indefatigable 
pens.    They  devoted  themselves  with  an  astonish- 
ing assiduity  to  the  task  of  setting  out  in  writing 
the  articles  of  their  faith.    But  in  none  of  these 
writings,  of  which  many,  are  extant,  do  we  find 
any  trace   of  that   insistence   on  the  efficacy  of 
the  Atonement  which  characterises  the  religious 
teaching    of   to-day.      Towards    the    end    of   the 
second   century,   Melito,    Bishop    of   Sardis,   with 
enthusiastic    fervour    represents    Jesus    in    sixty 
different  religious  aspects  ;    but  though  the  good 
Bishop's    imagination    is    clearly    taxed    to    the 
utmost  to   complete   the   series,   not   one   of   his 
sixty  presentations  has  any  sacrificial  suggestion. 
During  the  first  four  centuries   Paul's  Atone- 
ment   doctrine    was    universally    recognised    as 
having  been  an  "  election  dodge  "  called  into  play 
by  a  situation  which  had  long  ceased  to   exist. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  however, 
the     entire     Church     was     electrified     by     the 
announcement    of    a    momentous    discovery.      A 
certain  Numidian  African  named  Augustine  had 
succeeded    in    reading    a    hitherto    entirely    un- 
suspected meaning  in  the  cryptic   arguments  of 
Paul.     It  was  now  found  that  a  certain  attitude 
of  mind,  following  on  the  performance  of  certain 
rites,  was  rewarded  by  a  complete  cancellation 
of  all  sin,  whether   original   or  committed.     In 
explanation  of  the  prima  facie  unfairness  of  a 
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system  which  reserved  its  benefits  for  such  a  frag- 
mentary portion  of  humanity,  Augustine  evolved 
the  doctrine  of  "  grace  "—i.e.,  of  capricious 
nepotism  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  and  explained 
that  the  sure  road  to  this  special  dispensation 
lay  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  mysteries  which 
were  concealed  from  all  but  Christians. 

The  acclamation  with  which  this  discovery  was 
hailed  can  be  imagined.  For  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  hell-fire  had  gaped  before  the  peccant 
Christian.  The  martyrs  had  undergone  hideous 
tortures  in  dread  of  this  fire,  and  in  anticipation 
of  a  heaven  from  which  backsliders  were  rigor- 
ously excluded.  The  early  Christians  had  led 
lives  of  rigid  purity  and  painful  self-denial  with 
similar  ends  in  view.  And  now  it  was  discovered 
that  all  these  sufferings  had  been  unnecessary. 
Hell-fire  was  not  for  the  wicked,  but  for  the 
uninformed.  The  cardinal  sin  was  not  self- 
abandonment  to  the  cardinal  lusts  which  the  first 
Christians  had  so  painfully  avoided,  but  ignorance 
of  certain  mysteries,  rites,  and  formulas. 

For  fourteen  hundred  years  the  Church  has 
hugged  itself  over  the  possession  of  these  special 
privileges,  and  in  gratitude  to  Augustine  for  the 
absolution  which  he  provided  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches  have  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  "  saint  "—and  this  in  spite  of  certain 
chapters  in  his  life  not  usually  associated  with 
the  title. 

Grotesque  as  the  above  views  may  appear,  it 
is  the  astonishing  fact  that  they  are  still  in  effect 
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the  food  on  which  the  disciples  of  the  Church 
are  brought  up.  Aspirants  for  Confirmation  have 
to  commit  them  to  memory,  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  have  to  subscribe  to  the  second  article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  which  lays  down  that  com- 
mitted sins,  no  less  than  original  sin,  are  can- 
celled by  the  Atonement.  There  is  no  other 
religion  in  the  world,  outside  of  Ju-ju,  with  its 
attendant  setting  of  human  sacrifices,  where  such 
a  manifestly  immoral  doctrine  holds  place  ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ethical  standard  of  any 
country  must  continue  low  where  such  a  doctrine 
obtains.  It  was  evolved,  as  has  been  said,  by 
Augustine,  from  Paul's  writings  ;  but  even  if  the 
doctrine  had  in  truth  been  Paul's,  its  inherent 
immorality  would  have  condemned  it.  But  it 
was  not  Paul's.  We,  equally  with  a  fourth- 
century  Numidian,  have  a  right  to  read  Paul's 
Epistles  ;  and  to  any  open-minded  reader  it  is 
at  once  apparent  that  Augustine's  doctrine  was 
a  casuistic  distortion  in  the  interests  of  sin. 

It  must  be  understood  before  all  else  that  Paul, 
in  using  his  Atonement  argument,  is  straining 
at  justifying  the  action  of  God  in  opening  heaven 
to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  was  a  born  diplomat.  A 
man  of  protean  adaptability,  he  designedly  pre- 
sented different  faces  to  different  audiences.  "  To 
the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain 
the  Jews.  To  them  that  are  under  the  Law 
[I  became]  as  under  the  Law,  that  I  might  gain 
them  that  are  under  the  Law."  "  I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save 
some."    This  is  frankly  Jesuitical  ;    and  it  is  this 
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Jesuitical  Paul,  working  in  all  sincerity  for  a 
sacred  end,  that  we  must  keep  in  view  when 
analysing  the  Atonement  doctrine,  and  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  man  who  conceived  it.  "  To  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews."  A  gentile  by  birth,  and  a  student  of  the 
philosophical  school  of  Hillel,  it  is  probable  that 
Paul  viewed  the  entire  portfolio  of  Jewish  rites, 
traditions,  and  superstitions  with  a  superlative 
contempt.  But  none  knew  better  than  he  that  it 
was  only  through  their  national  vanity  that  he 
could  hope  to  reach  the  Jews.  So  through  that 
channel  he  made  his  endeavour.  The  one  goal 
before  his  eyes  was,  of  course,  the  spread  of 
Jesuism  throughout  the  world.  But  the  Churches 
guarded  their  doors,  and  only  through  these 
portals  could  the  movement  spread  beyond  the 
circumcised.  So  to  the  Churches  he  brought 
his  argument,  carefully  conceived,  carefully 
worded,  and  scrupulously  worked  out  on 
Mosaical   lines. 

In  the  first  flush  of  his  wrath  at  Adam's  dis- 
obedience, God  had  declared  war  upon  all 
mankind  for  evermore.  From  this  feud  in  which 
he  had  involved  himself  he  was  powerless  to 
find  release,  except  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
son,  but,  that  once  accomplished,  the  old  state 
of  enmity  was  cancelled,  and  God  and  man  were 
at  peace.  The  special  application  of  this  doctrine 
to  the  case  he  had  in  hand  is  disclosed  when  Paul 
pleads  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all 
become  alive."  This  was  sound  logic,  as  far  as 
it    went ;     but    the    Jews    did    not    admit    the 
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premises,  and  herein  lay  Paul's  failure.  They 
saw  through  him.  They  saw  that  the  craft  of 
the  man  aimed  at  cajoling  the  sons  of  Abraham 
into  sharing  Jehovah  with  the  uncircumcised, 
and  the  attempt  was  at  once  marked  up  as 
menacing  and  impious.  But  infinitely  more  so 
was  the  basis  that  Paul  postulated  for  his  argu- 
ment—i.e.,  the  strained  diplomatic  relations 
existing  between  God  and  the  Jews  prior  to  the 
crucifixion.  The  Jews  claimed  to  be  the  chosen 
people,  the  selected  favourites  of  God.  How 
could  God  have  been  at  war  for  three  thousand 
years  (according  to  Jewish  reckoning)  with  the 
people  of  his  choice?  The  very  thought  was 
impious  and  impossible.  Under  no  considera- 
tion would  the  Jews  admit  that  any  doctrine  of 
original  sin  could  possibly  extend  to  themselves. 
The  Clementine  Homilies  make  this  quite  clear, 
and  the  Homilies  unquestionably  reflect  the 
standpoint  of  the  Christian  Jews  of  the  day. 
They  represent  Peter  as  "  combating  as  blas- 
phemous "  Paul's  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
evidently  because  the  accusation  affected  them- 
selves. Apart  from  other  considerations,  it 
does  not  appear  from  Rom.  v.  15  that  Paul 
reckoned  the  redeeming  effects  of  the  crucifixion 
to  have  been  in  any.  sense  retrospective,  so  that 
such  objects  of  Divine  familiarity  as  Abraham, 
David,  Elijah,  and  even  Moses  himself,  would  be 
involved  in  the  general  condemnation,  which  was 
clearly  a  proposition  as  blasphemous  as  it  was 
outrageous. 

So  the  Christian  Jews  rejected  Paul's  ingenious 
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elaboration.  The  Twelve  rejected  it ;  the  Jeru- 
salem Church  rejected  it,  after  having  had  the 
niceties  of  the  doctrine  verbally  explained  to  them 
by  the  author  ;  and  the  second-century  Fathers 
(certainly  up  to  the  time  of  Irenseus)  rejected  it. 
In  the  foreign  churches,  mainly  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  geographical  position  they  occupied,  the 
doctrine  took  gradual  root.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  it  could  be  otherwise.  The  nucleus  of 
these  churches  and  their  executive  was  Jewish, 
but  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  the  entire 
recruiting-field  was  gentile.  That  recruits  should 
join  the  churches  was,  of  course,  the  aim  of  all ; 
the  bone  of  contention  was  the  initial  rite  which 
the  executive  insisted  on,  which  the  recruits 
objected  to,  and  which  Paul,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  maintained  could  be  a  matter  of  no 
special  moment  to  the  Deity. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  these  facts  in  order 
to  make  clear  the  drift  of  Paul's  reasoning.  It 
is  necessary,  in  short,  to  get  a  grip  of  what  he 
tried  to  do  before  examining  the  way  he  tried 
to  do  it.  We  can  then  appreciate  his  arguments, 
thin  as  these  undoubtedly  are  in  more  than  one 
place,  and  Mosaical  as  they  necessarily  are 
throughout. 

In  the  first  place,  Paul  took  his  start  from  the 
essentially  Jewish  belief  that  in  his  dealings  with 
men  God  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  was  con- 
stantly hampered  by  obligations  under  which  he 
had  laid  himself  in  unguarded  moments,  e.g., 
"  The  Lord  sware,  and  will  not  repent."  "  The 
Lord  repented  him  that  he  had  made  Saul  king." 
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The  entire  structure  of  Judaism,  in  fact,  is  built 
on  the  foundation  of  a  reputed  covenant  between 
God  and  Abraham,  as  the  result  of  a  bargain  in 
which  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Hebrew 
had  the  best  of  it.  It  is  with  such  a  God  that 
Paul  is  called  upon  to  deal.  His  purpose  is  to 
find  a  technical  release  for  that  God  from  the 
predicament  in  which  he  has  placed  himself  by 
his  own  hasty  act,  when  he  cursed  mankind  for 
ever.  Such  a  release  could  clearly  only  be 
achieved  by  some  fateful  and  unique  ceremony  ; 
and  among  Jews  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
such  a  ceremony  would  take  the  form  of  sacri- 
fice, and  more  particularly  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  firstborn  son,  according  to  time-honoured 
custom.  The  interest  of  the  matter,  from  the 
view-point  of  modern  Christianity,  is  that  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Atonement  was  simply  a  technicality, 
and  did  not  in  any  way  profess  to  provide 
absolution  from  committed  sin.  It  absolved  man, 
in  fact,  from  the  consequences  of  none  of  his 
own  acts,  but  merely  from  the  common  ruin  in 
which  Adam  had  involved  all  posterity.  Under 
the  old  dispensation  the  righteous  and  the  un- 
righteous were  alike  condemned  to  what  Paul 
calls  "  death  "— i.e.,  posthumous  extinction. 
Under  the  new  the  righteous  had  the  path 
to  eternal  life  open  to  them — but  only  the 
righteous.  On  this  point  there  is  no  ambiguity. 
'  Liars,  drunkards,  revellers,  adulterers,  and 
suchlike  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

The  moment  this  point  is  grasped  there  is  an 
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instant  disappearance  of  any  talismanic  virtue 
in  Paul's  Atonement.  His  doctrine  does  not 
guarantee  heaven  for  us ;  it  only  makes  it 
technically  possible  for  God  to  grant  eternal  life 
to  those  who  merit  it.  Before  the  crucifixion, 
according  to  Paul's  argument,  God  could  not  have 
done  so  even  if  he  had  wished,  for  God  and  man 
were  at  enmity.  The  crucifixion  was  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  between  combatant  parties, 
and  thenceforward  heaven  was  open  to  all  com- 
petitors :  "  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith, 
we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  And  again  :  "  For  if  when  we  were  at 
enmity,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  son.  .  .  ."  This  view  of  the  effect  of 
the  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  destinies  of  men 
is  consistently  maintained  throughout  Paul's 
Epistles. 

If  we  now  turn  the  eye  of  modern  criticism  on 
Paul's  theory,  we  see  at  once  that  the  weak  point 
in  his  argument  was  that  the  basis  of  his 
doctrine,  viz.,  the  posthumous  extinction  of 
mankind  because  of  the  Fall,  has  not  the 
authority  of  the  only  available  book  of  reference 
on  the  subject,  to  wit,  Genesis.  Eternal  extinc- 
tion was  not  one  of  the  penalties  invoked  by 
the  Fall  ;  and  those  penalties  that  were  invoked 
were  manifestly  not  cancelled  by  the  death  of 
Jesus,  for  man  still  toils  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  woman  still  conceives  in  sorrow  and  pain, 
and  to  dust  they  both  return.  Again,  in  making 
the  great  Atonement  the  corollary  of  Adam's  fall, 
Paul  was  adopting  a  line  of  reasoning  for  which 
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he  had  no  justification  in  the  analogy  of  the 
yearly  Atonement. 

The  yearly  Atonement  was  a  cancellation  of 
the  sins  of  the  past  twelve  months,  but  it  had 
no  connection,  however  faint,  with  the  fall  of 
Adam.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  offered  on 
account  of  sins  actually  committed  during  the 
preceding  period,  from  which  it  offered  a  full 
and  convenient  discharge. 

The  abstract  idea  of  atonement  is  so  childish 
as  to  be  beneath  discussion.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  if  a  man  incenses  his  God,  that  God 
must  have  a  life — but  whose  life  it  is  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  God.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
Israelitish  ceremony  the  life  given  had  to  be 
a  human  one — the  firstborn  of  the  offender,  for 
choice  (Micah  vi.  6);  but  in  later  years  it 
became  the  custom  to  substitute  an  animal.  Finally 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  universal  firstborn  sacri- 
fice), the  custom  was  directed  into  commercial 
channels  ;  and  instead  of  a  life,  we  read  that 
every  man  was  called  upon  to  pay  half  a  shekel 
"  for  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord " 
(Exod.  xxx.  12) — a  demand  which  we  cannot  in 
reason  call  exorbitant.  None  of  these  Mosaical 
ordinances,  however,  properly  furnish  an 
emblematic  model  or  precedent  for  Paul's  doc- 
trine, inasmuch  as  his  Atonement  gave  no 
quittance  from  committed  sins.  "  They  that  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  warning  is  incessant,  in  more  or  less 
veiled  terms,  throughout  his  Epistles.  Paul's 
parallelisms,   then,   were    all    wrong,    and    every 
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circumcised  Christian  in  the  Roman  Empire  must 
have  seen  that  they,  were  all  wrong  ;  and  with 
his  real  object  clearly,  transparent,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  he  failed  to  drive  his  point  home 
with  his  Jewish  correspondents. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  skip  nineteen  cen- 
turies and  come  to  the  present  day,  and  we  at 
once  uncover  a  flaw  in  Paul's  argument,  of  which 
the  first  century  knew  nothing,  but  which  at  once 
tumbles  his  whole  elaborate  structure  down  in 
a  heap.  We  know  now  that  man  existed  on  earth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before  Adam. 
We  know  that  Adam  did  not  eat  any  forbidden 
fruit,  and  that  there  was  no  Fall  and  no  inherit- 
ance of  original  sin.  The  stubbornest  adherents 
of  orthodoxy  now  admit  the  Creation  story  and 
the  Fall  story  to  be  figurative,  though — with  a 
curious  inconsistency — they  retain  the  Atonement 
doctrine  while  reluctantly  relinquishing  the 
foundation  which   alone  makes  it  intelligible. 

To  the  first  and  second  centuries  Adam  was 
literally  the  first  man,  and  Genesis  an  historical 
account  of  events  that  had  actually  occurred. 
They  rejected  Paul's  arguments  because  they  dis- 
allowed the  theory  of  a  state  of  enmity  between 
God  and  the  Jews,  and  because — apart  from  that 
one  fundamental  objection — they  were  able  to 
detect  fatal  flaws  in  the  general  structure  of  the 
doctrine.  But  to  us,  with  our  fuller  knowledge  of 
Genesis,  the  basis  of  Paul's  doctrine  is  not  merely 
unsound,  it  is  absolutely  non-existent ;  and  in 
its  absence  the  entire  doctrine  loses  all  meaning 
and  value. 
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The  Atonement  dogma  in  its  modern  aspect 
would  not  be  worthy,  of  five  minutes'  considera- 
tion were  it  not  for  the  bar  that  it  offers  to 
ethical  progress.  Its  immorality  is  conspicuous. 
Any.  religion  which  guarantees  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  sin  in  return  for  an  attitude 
of  passive  confidence  is  manifestly  immoral.  And 
this  guarantee  of  the  Christian  Church  is  un- 
questionably, its  chief  asset.  It  is  the  bait  which 
it  holds  out  to  recruits.  It  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  nine-tenths  of  the  hymns  we  sing,  and 
of  all  the  prayers  we  offer  up  in  church. 
Winwood  Reade,  in  his  "  Martyrdom  of  Man," 
puts  the  situation  thus  :  "  God  so  hated  men  for 
being  as  he  had  made  them,  that  he  condemned 
them  all  to  eternal  torment,  but  because  they 
murdered  his  son,  he  forgave  them." 

The  basic  idea  of  redemption  by  sacrifice  is 
not  Divine  but  demoniacal.  In  the  first  place, 
the  act  which  makes  the  redemption  necessary 
is  clearly  that  of  a  demon.  For  an  offence  for 
which  we  should  send  a  child  to  bed  at  six 
instead  of  eight,  God  condemned  all  mankind 
to  eternal  torment.  Then  the  act  which  wipes 
out  this  ban  is  equally  demoniacal.  We  are 
to-day  sufficiently  emerged  from  primitive 
savagery  to  know  that  the  sacrifices  of  firstborn 
sons  might  give  unholy  pleasure  to  devils,  but  not 
to  God.  Even  in  the  second  century,  Irenaeus — 
staunch  Churchman  as  he  was — appears  to  have 
realised  this  insurmountable  difficulty,  for  he 
attempts  an  ingenious  compromise  by  making 
Jesus   a  sacrifice  to   the  devil   as   a  ransom   for 
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the  souls  of  men.  Irenseus,  to  be  consistent, 
should  have  antedated  his  theory,  and  made  all 
the  Jehovastic  sacrifices  devilish,  instead  of 
Divine,  as  they  undoubtedly  were.  But  logical 
consistency  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
moment ;  and  whatever  Irenaeus  may  have 
thought,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  There 
was,  after  all,  no  need  for  him,  any  more  than 
for  Paul,  to  probe  into  the  ethics  of  obsolete 
practices.  Jewish  sacrifice  had  been  dead  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  we  may  assume,  in  spite 
of  the  gruesome  accusations  of  its  Roman 
traducers,  that  Christian  ritual  had  from  the  first 
been  free  from  it.  To  Paul's  elevated  mind  the 
whole  system  was  doubtless  repellent ;  but  to 
have  unmasked  his  real  views  on  the  subject  to 
his  Jewish  correspondents  would  have  been  a 
fatal  tactical  error,  and  one  for  which  there  was 
no  call.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was,  in  the 
theology  of  his  Epistles,  the  consummation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  abolition  of  the  established 
practices  which  had  stood  for  religion  from 
Moses  to  Caiaphas.  This  was  a  diplomatic  con- 
cession to  the  past,  and  one  that  exercised  no 
intrinsic  effect  for  harm  on  the  present  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  foresee,  on  the  future. 

Paul's  Epistles  were  intended  for  private  cir- 
culation only.  There  was  no  thought  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  that  centuries  later  his  special 
pleading  to  the  Jews  would  be  twisted  into  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  automatic  salvation. 
Could  he  have  looked  forward  across  the  gulf 
of   centuries    and   seen    an   indolent   and   selfish 
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world  fathering  its  arrogant  claim  of  prescrip- 
tive rights  to  heaven  back  on  to  him,  he  would 
surely  have  burned  his  letters  undispatched, 
rather  than  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  author 
of  a  doctrine  so  brimful  of  possibilities  for  evil. 


CHAPTER   X 

MARCION  OF  PONTUS 

A  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  tragedy 
of  Calvary  ;  and  the  Christian  God  was  still  the 
monopoly  of  the  Jews.  The  scope  of  his  benevo- 
lence had,  it  is  true,  been  extended  beyond  its 
ancient  limits.  On  this  point  all  were  now 
agreed.  The  Crucified  One  had  been  a  special 
envoy  to  ratify  the  act.  Circumcised  Greeks, 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  and — according  to  one 
school — the  whole  world,  might  now  hope  for 
God's  favour.  The  schools  wrangled  over  the 
extent  of  God's  generosity  in  this  direction.  It 
was  the  one  crucial  question  that  tore  and  dis- 
tracted the  Church.  Feeling  ran  high  over  it. 
The  schools  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  rained  pious 
curses  on  each  other's  heads.  But  behind  all 
these  differences  there  was  a  solid  and,  as  it 
seemed,  an  irrefragable  bond  of  union.  All 
phenomena,  all  revelation,  all  Divine  communica- 
tion with  mankind  hailed  back  to  the  one  and 
only  God— Jehovah  of  the  Pentateuch.  From  this 
fundamental  article  of  faith  there  was  at  first 
no  whisper  of  dissent,  nor  even  a  thought,  how- 
ever faint,  of  the  possibility  of  such  dissent.     But 
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none  the  less  the  dissent  came.  Sects  sprang 
into  sudden  existence  who  viewed  askance  the 
doings  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Could  such  acts, 
they  asked,  be  Divine?  Could  the  sublime  ideals 
of  the  Christ  spring  from  such  a  turgid  source? 
The  men  who  whispered  these  nameless  blas- 
phemies were  the  Gnostic  heretics.  The  whispers 
grew.  They  broadened  into  a  shout.  Saturninus, 
Valentinus,  and  Basilides,  each  in  turn  raised  it 
in  a  slightly  varying,  key.  Each  founded  a 
school  whose  tenets  differed  in  detail,  but  who- 
were  solid  on  the  main  point  of  refusing  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  any  part  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  To  each  school  belonged  its  special 
gospel,  carefully  purged  of  the  polluting  atmo- 
sphere of  Israel. 

The  Gnostics  would  probably  have  made  little 
mark  in  Christian  history  had  it  not  been  for  the 
achievements  of  one  truly  remarkable  man,  who 
to  his  admirers  stood  out  as  the  close  imitator 
of  Christ  and  to  his  foes  as  the  active  principle 
of  heresy.  Marcion  of  Pontus  was  born  at  Sinope 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  bishop  of  that  place,  but  the  fact  is  not 
established.  It  is,  however,  known  that  he  was 
a  shipbuilder  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  ; 
and  the  act  that  first  brought  him  into  prominence 
was  his  contribution  of  a  large  donation  to  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome.  This  oneness  with 
orthodoxy,  however,  was  short-lived.  Difficul- 
ties arose  in  the  mind  of  Marcion  over  the 
character  of  Jehovah.     By  no  reading,  however 
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broad,  and  by  no  reasoning,  however  elastic, 
could  he  bring  this  Being  into  line  with  the  Christ 
of  Paul.  From  these  difficulties  arose  gradually 
a  solid  belief.  The  God  of  Jesus  and  the  God 
of  the  Jews  were  the  width  of  the  universe  apart. 
The  one  breathed  love,  purity,  and  mercy,  the 
other  vengeance  and  bloodshed.  Any  attempt  to 
identify  them  as  one  was  sacrilege.  There  was 
no  suggestion  in  Marcion's  mind  that  Jehovah 
had  been  a  mere  reflection  of  the  Jewish 
character  ;  it  was  many  centuries  later  before 
this  idea  took  definite  shape.  To  Marcion  he 
was  an  actual  being,  supernatural  and  immortal, 
but  one  whose  aim  was  evil  and  not  good.  He 
pointed  out  how  this  Demiurge  had  broken  all 
his  own  commandments  ;  how  he  had  taught 
the  Israelites  to  steal  from  the  Egyptians,  to  covet 
the  land  of  Canaan,  to  murder  its  inhabitants, 
to  bow  down  to  the  graven  image  of  a  serpent, 
and  to  break  the  Sabbath  by  marching  for  seven 
consecutive  days  round  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

To  us  the  simple  explanation  of  this  apparent 
lawlessness  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  is,  of  course, 
that  the  Decalogue  was  subsequent  to  the 
recorded  acts,  or  rather,  subsequent  to  the 
recording  of  the  acts.  No  reader  of  Exodus  xix. 
and  xx.  can  fail  to  notice  how  clumsily  the  Ten 
Commandments  have  been  slipped  into  the  con- 
text of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  From 
xix.  25  to  xx.  18  the  thread  of  the  narrative  runs 
on  smoothly.  We  have  the  continuous  and  un- 
broken narrative  of  an  incident  which,  as  it 
stands,  is  cut  in  two  by  the  clumsy  interpolation 
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of  the  Decalogue.  The  exact  moment  of  inter- 
polation is  not  important ;  it  was  clearly  sub- 
sequent to  Isaiah,  for  that  great  reformer  knows 
nothing  of  a  decalogue,  and  it  was  probably 
exilic,  or  post-exilic. 

Marcion,  of  course,  knew  none  of  these  things  ; 
he  accepted  the  Old  Testament  literally,  and 
found  consequent  difficulty  in  tracing  divinity  in 
a  being  who  instigated  acts  of  rebellion  against 
his  own  laws.  In  this  spirit  he  drew  attention 
to  the  many  peculiar  anomalies  that  always  have 
harassed  and  always  must  harass  observant 
Christians  who  strain  after  orthodoxy.  Not  only 
were  the  Gods  different,  but  their  rewards  and 
punishments  had  nothing  in  common  ;  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  this  world — in  fact,  the  very 
Prince  of  this  world  denounced  by  Jesus. 
Allegiance  in  the  nation  he  rewarded  by  a 
victory  over  the  Amorites  ;  in  the  individual  by 
longevity,  fat  flocks,  and  the  downfall  of  personal 
foes.  Disloyalty  in  the  nation  he  punished  by 
an  Assyrian  invasion  ;  in  the  individual  by  bad 
crops,  poverty,  blotches,  scabs,  itch,  consumption, 
inflammation,  mildew,  plagues  of  locusts,  and 
violent  death    (Deut.  xxviii.). 

In  singular  contrast,  the  God  of  Jesus  offered 
his  followers  stripes  and  tribulation  in  this  world, 
and  the  scorn  of  men,  but  compensating  joys 
in  a  world  beyond. 

A  purely  destructive  criticism,  unsupported  by 
a  working  alternative,  will  never  move  the  world. 
It  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  that  sublime 
theoretical   ideals,   unsupported  by  the   practical 
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example  of  their  promoter,  will  merely  command 
admiration  from  a  distance.  They  will  never 
become  a  live  force.  The  immense  power  and 
spread  of  Marcion's  religion  was  due,  perhaps, 
no  less  to  the  resistless  personality  of  the  man 
than  to  his  uncompromising  practice  of  his  own 
precepts.  No  doubt  the  one  hinged  on  the  other  ; 
without  the  latter  the  former  would  have 
weakened  and  failed.  As  it  was,  the  heresy 
threatened  for  a  time  to  overrun  Christianity. 
Its  adherents  were  numbered  by  thousands.  In 
every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  its  churches 
and  schools  sprang  into  sudden  prominence  ;  and 
this  was  no  ephemeral  splash.  In  spite  of  the 
frantic  efforts  of  orthodoxy  to  strangle  it  by  the 
destruction  of  its  literature,  it  survived  and 
flourished  for  over  two  hundred  years.  In 
the  fourth  century,  according  to  Eusebius, 
Marcionites  were  to  be  found  all  over  the 
world.  After  this  they  gradually  faded  away, 
swallowed  up  in  the  larger  Manichceist  movement. 
Between  these  two,  Manichgeism  and  Marcion- 
ism,  were  many  points  of  strong  resemblance. 
In  both  creeds  Judaism  was  a  devilish  rather 
than  a  Divine  religion.  Both  took  Paul's  reading 
of  Jesus  as  the  only  true  one.  Both  preached 
the  conquest  of  crude  passions  by  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh.  In  both  the  ethical  standard 
set  up  was  so  high  as  to  be  all  but  out  of  reach 
of  the  herd.  Manichgeism,  however,  was  the 
more  daring,  as  well  as  the  broader,  of  the  two 
cults.  It  aimed  at  blending  the  ethical  tenets 
of  Christianity  with  the  philosophical  thought  of 
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Buddhism  and  the  humanitarian  principles  of 
Zoroastraism,  and  in  many  respects  anticipated 
modern  thought  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its 
followers  eschewed  all  sensuality  and  cruelty,  and 
shed  no  blood,  even  for  food.  They  worshipped 
Jesus  as  the  true  spirit  of  divinity,  but  Jehovah 
they  identified  with  the  spirit  of  evil  and  dark- 
ness. The  sublimity  of  the  original  creed  was, 
however,  subsequently  marred  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  fantastic  elements  which  sapped  the 
vitality  of  the  religion,  and  finally  caused  its  dis- 
appearance. But  for  a  thousand  years  it  held 
its  place  as  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world. 

The  ruling  principle  of  the  Marcionite  system 
was  the  suppression  of  the  carnal  self  in  the 
reach-up  for  spiritual  sublimation.  It  claimed 
that  in  this  only  lay  surrender  to  the  law  of 
Christ.  Marcion  himself  lived  up  to  his  creed. 
He  led  a  life  of  unchallenged  uprightness,  purity, 
and  altruism.  He  enjoined  similar  practices  on 
his  followers.  Fish  was  the  only  animal  food 
allowed.  All  pleasures  of  the  senses  were  dis- 
countenanced, on  the  principle  that  elevation  of 
spirit  was  in  constant  ratio  to  the  subjection  of 
matter.  In  this  creed  Jesus  was  a  direct  emana- 
tion from  God,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revealing 
to  man  the  true  nature  of  religion.  His  death 
upon  the  cross  had  been  an  illusion  of  the  senses 
of  those  who  looked  on.  The  real  Jesus  had 
never  been  crucified,  but,  having  fulfilled  his 
mission,  had  been  reabsorbed  into  the  Father. 

Marcion's    Bible    consisted    of    the    first    ten 
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epistles  of  Paul  and  the  third  gospel,  purged  of 
the  Nativity  story  and  the  Genealogies.  He  him- 
self wrote  a  gospel,  which  by  some  is  claimed 
to  have  been  the  original  of  our  third  gospel,  to 
which  the  necessary  Judaising  improvements 
were  subsequently  added.  Orthodoxy,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  that  his  gospel  was  merely 
Luke's,  relieved  of  all  the  elements  with  which 
Marcion  did  not  agree.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  scrutinising  all  the  thrusts  and  parries 
in  this  controversy.  It  is  sufficient  that  Marcion 
held  the  third  gospel  to  have  been  doctored.  His 
own  began  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jesus 
in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum. 

A  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intensely 
interesting  feature  from  the  doctrinal  standpoint, 
is  that  Marcion  pronounced  for  Paul,  and  Paul 
only,  as  an  interpreter  of  Jesus.  Paul's  epistles 
and  the  gospel  reputedly  inspired  by  Paul  were 
the  only  books  that  he  admitted.  The  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Marcion's  religion  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  an  Atonement.  The 
modern  Atonement  doctrine  is  admittedly  built 
up  on  Paul,  and  on  Paul  alone  ;  and  yet  here  we 
have  so  ardent  a  follower  of  Paul  that  he  rejected 
all  writings  except  those  which  emanated  from 
Paul,  and  who  yet  could  deduce  from  those 
writings  nothing  in  the  smallest  degree  savouring 
of  an  Atonement.  Marcion's  eschatology  was  of 
the  simplest  type.  Those  who  believed  in  Jesus, 
and  who  testified  to  their  belief  by  performing 
the  good  works  that  he  had  enjoined,  should  be 
saved.     But  of  an  automatic  redemption  he  had 
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no  thought.  His  high  ethical  aims  in  themselves 
are  sufficient  evidence  on  this  point. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  principles 
of  Marcion,  and  the  life  of  the  man  himself, 
without  feelings  of  admiration.  We  feel  that, 
at  any  rate,  here  was  a  genuine  man,  and  that 
his  religion  was  ennobling  and,  therefore,  Divine. 
Religion  is  only  vicious  when  it  is  proffered  as 
an  efficient  substitute  for  morals.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  religion  is  popular  for  long  which 
is  not  proffered  as  a  substitute  for  morals. 
Morals  are  irksome,  and  a  mechanical  dispensa- 
tion from  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
is  naturally  attractive.  It  is  always  easier  to 
sing  a  psalm  than  to  be  good.  And  so  religion, 
in  the  sense  of  a  private  understanding  with  God, 
will  always,  or  at  least  for  many  generations  to 
come,  hold  the  field  against  the  altruism  which 
so  many  great  minds  have  held  to  be  the  only 
ladder  to  divinity. 

Of  all  the  second-century  heretics,  Marcion  was 
the  most  hated.  His  rejection  of  Jehovah  excited 
the  fury,  and  the  elevated  aims  of  his  moral 
standard  the  ridicule,  of  the  orthodox  party. 


CHAPTER   XI 

JESUISM 

At  the  back  of  all  natural  religion,  as  opposed 
to  mere  ceremonial,  there  must  be  a  single  plain 
principle.  In  other  words,  the  key  to  all 
religions,  ancient  and  modern,  Eastern  and 
Western,  must  lie,  not  in  a  complicated  ritual, 
but  in  one  fixed  and  very  simple  truth,  which  is 
open  to  the  understanding  of  all  men,  without  the 
need  for  professional  explanation.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  other  view  than  this  can  survive 
five  minutes'  serious  thought,  but  the  view  has 
never  been  popular. 

Till  quite  lately  the  current  belief  was  that 
religion  lay  in  a  form  of  magic,  the  secret 
of  which  had  been  capriciously  revealed  to  some 
races  and  withheld  from  others.  It  was  not 
alone  the  Christian  who  held  this  view.  It  was 
equally  the  belief  of  the  Hindu,  the  Buddhist, 
and  the  Mohammedan.  The  nature  of  the  magic 
differed  in  each  case,  but  the  principle  was  the 
same.  In  no  instance,  however,  did  the  magic 
figure  in  the  earlier  and  purer  forms  of  the 
religion.  In  every  case  it  grew  under  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  religion's  adherents. 

168 
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The  simplest  religion  in  the  world,  in  its 
original  form,  was  Jesuism.  Its  Alpha  and  its 
Omega  lay  in  the  three-word  formula,  "  Love  one 
another."  Under  the  attention  of  its  official 
custodians,  however,  it  quickly  grew  into  a  cult 
little  less  intricate  and  elusive  than  later 
Hinduism.  The  distinctive  feature  of  original 
Christianity  was  its  practicalness.  Its  teaching 
was  exclusively  practical,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  metaphysical  outlook  of  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism.  The  transcendental  element  of 
Jesuism  lay  in  its  promise  of  immortality  to 
those  whose  lives  were  governed  by  the  eternal 
principle  of  love.  But  even  here  the  absence 
of  speculative  flights  and  the  careful  avoidance 
of  detail  are  very  striking.  The  eschatological 
forecasts  of  the  Gospels  where  they  can  reason- 
ably claim  authenticity  are  invariably  allegorical, 
and,  as  such,  indefinite,  while  the  more  concrete 
pictures,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Dives  parable, 
are  no  less  certainly  editorial  and  Judaistic. 
Metaphysical  speculation  had  no  part  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  All  the  efforts  of  his  short 
crusade  were  directed  to  one  object :  the  eleva- 
tion of  goodness  of  heart  above  ceremonial.  In 
considering  this  point,  it  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  was  self-found, 
and  that  his  career  was  cut  short  at  a  very  early 
age  ;  as  far  as  we  know,  he  had  no  teacher, 
though  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  doctrines 
of  Hillel  may  have  exercised  an  influence  on  his 
youth.  Hillel  stood  out  from  the  times  as  the 
greatest  of  modern  ethical  reformers.     His  cele- 
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brated  reply  to  a  common  question  of  the  times 
is  instructive.  "  What  is  the  law?  "  inquired  a 
disciple.  '  Do  not  unto  another  what  thou 
wouldst  not  have  another  do  unto  thee,"  was 
Hillel's  reply  ;  "  this  is  the  whole  law  ;  the  rest 
is  mere  commentary."  Here  we  have  the  root- 
matter  of  both  Jesuism  and  Paulism  ;  and  the 
ready,  and  slightly  inexplicable,  acceptance  by 
Paul  of  the  Divine  diploma  of  a  reformer  whom 
he  only  knew  by  repute  is  possibly  accounted 
for  by  the  theory,  of  a  source  of  ethical  instruc- 
tion which  was  common  to  both  Master  and 
disciple.  Paul's  tutor  Gamaliel  was  Hillel's 
grandson. 

Two  facts  Jesus  saw  with  absolute  certainty  : 
the  fact  of  God  and  the  fact  of  immortality ; 
but  he  defined  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
For  the  rest,  his  religion  was  strictly  an  ethical 
code,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  probings 
into  the  problems  of  existence.  This  reticence 
argues  nothing  more  than  lack  of  certainty. 
Where  Jesus  did  not  see  clearly  he  was  silent. 
His  mission  was  one  of  moral  and  religious 
reform  ;  and  to  the  task  to  which  he  felt  that 
God  had  called  him  he  adhered  unswervingly. 
This  singleness  of  purpose,  however,  and  its 
attendant  neglect  of  all  speculations  dealing  with 
the  common  problems  of  existence,  is  the  justi- 
fication which  the  conscientious  Christian  has  for 
turning  to  other  religions  less  restricted  in  their 
outlook.  There  need  be  no  collision  of  doctrines 
in  such  action,  for  the  general  moral  tone  of 
Jesuism  is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  higher 
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religions.  Jesuism,  however,  stopped  short  at 
rules  for  conduct,  while  the  religions  of  India, 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  by  centuries  of  cumulative 
thought,  arrived  at  broadly-defined  doctrines  on 
subjects  which   are  more  obscure. 

If  Jesus  had  lived  to  an  old  age,  unharmed 
by  sectarian  persecutions,  it  is  possible  that  he, 
too,  would  have  left  some  pronouncement  on  the 
problems  of  eternity.  But  he  did  not.  A  short 
year's  crusade — and  the  end  came.  And  of  that 
year  every  hour  was  too  short  for  the  task  he 
had  set  himself,  of  stripping  God  of  all  the 
malignant  attributes  with  which  Jewish  tradition 
had  invested  him. 

That  Jesuism  was  anti-Mosaical  and  anti- 
Jehovastic  is  certain.  Not  only  did  it  deride 
the  Sabbaths  and  sacrifices  of  the  old  law,  but  it 
contemptuously  rescinded  the  decrees  of  Jehovah  : 
Ye  have  heard  how  it  has  been  said  of  old 
time,  Do  so-and-so  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Do 
the  contrary.  In  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  the 
crime  for  which  Jesus  is  executed  is  simply  and 
solely  that  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  :  he  is  a 
breaker  and  traducer  of  the  law.  This  fact  is 
instructive  and  very  significant.  One  thing  is 
certain :  all  the  tin-trumpet  blasts  of  Judaism 
that  sound  sporadically  throughout  the  Gospels 
must  come  out.  They  are  editorial,  and  their 
effect  is  merely  obstructive  and  confusing.  It 
will  be  found  that  what  remains  is  a  simple 
ethical  message,  "  Do  unto  all  men,"  &c. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus  had  no 
basis,  either  solid  or  speculative,  from  which  to 
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start  on  metaphysical  excursions.  The  Buddha 
had  had  the  Upanishads  and  the  Bhagavatas,  and 
possibly  older  records  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
but  Jesus  had  only  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  though  these  offer  a  fair  starting-point  for 
religious  and  ethical  reform,  they  never  so  much 
as  touch  the  fringe  of  cosmogony.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  room  for  cosmogony  in  Judaism.  The 
sole  raison  d'etre  of  God  was  to  act  as  dry- 
nurse  to  the  Jews.  In  Orientalism  God  is  the 
expression  of  an  eternal  principle,  but  not  in 
Judaism.  Here  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
human  personality  ;  mercurial  and  impulsive,  he 
deals  specifically  with  each  case  as  it  arises,  not 
on  the  basis  of  an  universal  law  but  according 
to  his  mood  at  the  moment.  And  his  adjudica- 
tions are  always  material :  death,  disease,  and 
poverty  to  those  who  offend  him  ;  riches  an>d 
longevity  to  the  faithful.  From  these  eminently 
pagan  ideas  Isaiah  had  certainly  revolted  ;  but 
his  revolt  was  only  in  part.  From  the  eleventh 
to  the  seventeenth  verse  of  his  first  chapter  he 
strikes  the  keynote  of  all  natural  religion,  but 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses  show  clearly 
that  his  view  of  God  is  still  that  of  an 
invisible  sultan  with  exceptional  powers.  He 
sees  clearly  that  sacrifices,  Sabbath,  and  cere- 
monial are  mere  tricks  of  priestcraft,  and  that 
the  service  of  God  lies  in  the  practice  of  good 
and  the  avoidance  of  evil  ;  but  his  rewards  and 
punishments  are  still  of  earth.  Of  eschatology 
in  the  ordinary  sense  he  has  not  the  faintest 
perception. 
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It  can  be  easily  understood,  then,  that  the  study 
of  such  books  would  be  no  education  for  reflec- 
tions on  the  subtler  problems  of  life.  That  the 
writings  of  Isaiah  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  Jesus  we  cannot  doubt ;  but 
neither  can  we  doubt  that  that  influence  was 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  moral  reform  as  a 
means  to  the  favour  of  God.  It  carried  with 
it  no  suggestion  as  to  man's  potential  affinity 
to  God  ;  and  though  such  affinity  is  evidently 
suspected,  and  even  postulated,  by  Jesus,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  dogmatism  on  the  subject 
in  the  existent  records  of  his  teaching. 

But  the  real  point  of  importance  is  that 
Jesuism  followed  the  exact  lines  of  Buddhism 
up  to  a  certain  point.  There  Jesuism  stopped  ; 
and  it  stopped,  we  may  well  believe,  because  of 
the  premature  silencing  of  the  voice  that  gave  it 
to  us.  But  Buddhism  did  not  stop.  It  forged 
ahead  into  a  realm  of  thought  which  Jesuism  of 
necessity  left  unexplored,  but  which  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  Jesuism, 
and  with  which  every  doctrine  subsequently  laid 
down  by  Jesus  was  in  tune.  We  can,  therefore, 
turn  to  the  religions  of  the  East  with  no  sense 
of  disloyalty  to  our  own  religion  and  its  Founder. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  object  is  to  try 
to  arrive  at  what  it  really  was  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  tried  to  drive  home  to  the  minds  of  his 
generation.  The  obvious  sources  to  which  we 
must  turn  are  the  Gospels.  Paul,  when  he  wrote 
his  epistles,  had  seen  neither  Jesus  nor  the 
written  records  of  his  Logia.    Peter's  epistles  are 
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probably  genuine  ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  sure. 
The  first  epistle  was  generally  accepted  by  the 
Fathers,  though  it  was,  of  course,  rejected  by 
the  Pauline  school  ;  and  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Canon  of  Muratori.  The  second  epistle  was 
viewed  with  some  distrust  by  the  second  and 
third  century  Fathers,  but  was  afterwards 
accepted  by  Athanasius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
Peter,  however,  in  addition  to  being  an  "  ignorant 
and  unlearned  "  man,  was  also  a  very  fanatical 
Jew  ;  and  to  him  Christianity  was  never  anything 
more  than  Jehovah's  latest  device  for  exalting 
the  horn  of  Israel.  From  such  a  source  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  look  for  the  true  spirit  of  Jesuism. 

The  epistle  of  James  was  probably  the  work 
of  James  the  Just.  Eusebius  says  that  in  his  day 
it  was  generally  attributed  to  "  James  the  brother 
of  Jesus  "  ;  and  Ephrem  Syrus,  in  quoting  from 
the  epistle,  ascribes  it  to  "  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord."  If  so,  it  was  the  work  of  a  good 
man  ;  but  as  a  key  to  Jesuism  it  has  no  value,  for 
James  was  a  Mosaical  Jew,  little  less  bigoted  than 
Peter.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  only  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  epistle,  and  his  life  and  teaching 
are  ignored.  The  epistle  was  probably  written 
to  combat  the  doctrine  put  forward  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — a  work  which  Eusebius 
attributes  to  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Tertullian 
to  Barnabas,  but  which  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Paul.  In  any  event,  the  epistle  is  quite 
valueless  as  a  guide  to  Jesuism. 

This  leaves  us  the  epistles  of  John  only  ;  but 
from  these  possibly  more  than  from  any  other 
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source  do  we  get  an  unsullied  view  of  Jesuism 
The  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  is  in  itself 
an  education.  The  epistles  are  unquestionably 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  gospel  ;  and  this  hand 
is  not  that  of  the  son  of  Zebedee.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  were  written  by  John  the 
Presbyter,  as  indeed  the  second  and  third  epistles 
claim.  This  John  the  Presbyter  crops  up  fre- 
quently throughout  the  Patristical  writings,  and 
he  was  clearly  looked  upon  as  an  authority  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus.  In  the  preface  to  Papias's  records  of 
Jesus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  there  is  a  passage 
which  speaks  of  John  the  Presbyter  and  John 
the  Apostle  as  two  distinct  persons,  each  of  whom 
had  been  intimate  with  Jesus.  It  has  at  times 
been  suggested  that  John  the  Presbyter  was  the 
young  ruler  of  great  possessions  whom  Jesus 
"looked  upon  and  loved."  There  is  probability 
in  the  theory.  The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
had  the  entr&e  to  the  High  Priest's  house,  he 
had  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Philo, 
he  had  a  polished  literary  style,  and  he  had  a 
comfortable  home  to  offer  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  From  that  mother  he  would  learn  much 
that  was  unknown  to  the  Twelve.  His  higher 
intelligence  and  personal  intimacy  with  Jesus 
would  also  have  taught  him  much  to  which  the 
others  were  blind.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
not  a  Jew,  for  he  speaks  throughout  of  the  Jews 
as  a  foreign  race.  The  hatred  of  this  man  by 
the  Twelve  is  strongly  suggested  from  the  internal 
evidence    of    the    New    Testament.      He    was    a 
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foreigner,  and,  coming  late  into  the  field,  he  had 
supplanted  them  in  the  affections  of  the  Master. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  sacred 
Twelve  even  when  the  death  of  Judas  caused  a 
vacancy  ;  and  the  written  Logia  of  Jesus  was 
kept  from  him,  as  they  were  also  kept  from  Paul. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  John's  view  of 
Jesus  differs  from  that  of  the  others.  Throughout 
his  writings,  love  of  others  is  the  badge  of 
Jesuism,  and  the  only  badge.  Judaism  in  its 
symbolical  aspect  crops  up  here  and  there  ;  but 
whether  from  his  or  from  editorial  pens  will 
never  be  known. 

From  first  to  last  in  our  search  for  pure 
Jesuism  this  editorial  element  is  the  main 
obstacle.  All  the  editors  were  Jews,  and  in 
religious  matters  the  Jew  was  not  a  sane  man  ; 
his  sole  religion  lay  in  a  frenzied  and  fanatical 
patriotism.  When  Justin  Martyr  said  that  he 
would  not  have  believed  the  Lord  himself  if  he 
had  proclaimed  any  other  God  than  the  God 
of  Israel  he  was  unquestionably  striking  the 
dominant  chord  of  Judaism.  Irenseus  loudly 
applauds  the  sentiment ;  and  in  this  applause, 
without  the  slightest  doubt,  every  circumcised 
Christian  within  the  Roman  Empire  would  have 
joined. 

In  trying,  then,  to  get  at  the  root-matter  of 
Jesuism  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  Jewish 
peculiarity  ceaselessly  in  sight.  It  will  help  us 
with  our  blue  pencil,  which  we  can — in  a  read- 
ing of  the  Gospels — draw  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  through  the  chronic  crowings  of  the 
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bantam  chanticleer — Judea.  These  cro wings  are 
the  expression  of  a  spirit  of  vanity  that  valued 
national  glorification  far  above  spiritual  truth. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  writers  of  the  gospels  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  as  the  subsequent  revisers. 
With  these  it  was  invariably  a  question  of  one 
for  Christ  and  two  for  Moses.  We  can,  however, 
for  the  moment  leave  this  side  of  the  question, 
and  continue  our  search. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  where 
we  have  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  which 
the  religious  world  has  been  asking  itself  for 
nineteen  hundred  years  :  "  What  must  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?"  and  "What  is  the  first  and 
greatest  commandment?"  The  two  questions  are 
in  effect  the  same  ;  and  though  in  each  case  the 
answer  came  direct  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians  entirely  disregard 
these  answers  and,  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  lives,  substitute  others  which,  if  less  Divine, 
are  at  all  events  more  convenient.  The  Jesuistic 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  perhaps  conven- 
tional. It  embodies  advice  which  any  ethical 
preacher  in  any  age  might  be  expected  to  give. 
But  none  the  less,  coming  as  it  does  in  all  four 
gospels,  it  bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  an 
authentic  utterance  which  was  actually  made  by 
Jesus  in  reply  to  questions  put.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  speech  which  does  appear  in  all  four 
Gospels,  and,  as  such,  is  unique.  But  it  is  a 
p.assage  of  which  the  pious  are  not  fond. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  question  and  answer 

there    are    two    points    of    interest.      First,    the 
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advance  which  the  reply  of  Jesus  makes  on  that 
given  by  Hillel  to  the  preceding  generation,  in- 
asmuch as  it  makes  altruism  positive  instead  of 
negative  ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  quota- 
tion attributed  to  Jesus  is  a  composite  one. 
The  part  relating  to  love  of  God  is  from 
Deut.  vi.  5,  and  that  enjoining  love  of 
neighbour  from  Lev.  xix.  18.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  two  is  essentially  anti-Mosaical,  for 
the  command  in  Deuteronomy  to  love  God  is 
followed  a  few  verses  later  by  a  most  unneigh- 
bourly command  to  exterminate  without  mercy 
all  conquered  foes.  In  identifying  the  two  com- 
mandments, then,  Jesus  was  revolutionising  the 
entire  Mosaical  law,  which  restricted  the  exercise 
of  all  kindly  acts  to  Israelites  and  deliberately 
preached  brutality  to  all  who  were  not  Israelites. 
There  is  a  very  live  possibility  that  the  part 
of  Jesus's  reply  relating  to  love  of  God  is  editorial. 
It  would  be  wholly  in  keeping  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tion to  give  a  ceremonial  command  (or  one  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  ceremonial  command) 
precedence  over  one  that  was  purely  ethical.  A 
certain  colour  is  given  to  this  theory  by  Paul's 
pronouncement  on  the  same  subject.  Paul  recites 
the  principal  restrictive  commandments,  and  then 
adds:  "And  if  there  be  any  other  command 
ment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying, 
namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." In  Gal.  v.  he  is  even  more  definite : 
"  For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even 
in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
This    is    Hillelism  ;    and    the    omission    in    the 
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definitions  of  both  Hillel  and  Paul  of  any  refer- 
ence to  love  of  God  tends  to  cast  a  certain  doubt 
upon   the   authenticity,   of   the   first   part   of   the 
reply  of  Jesus.     This  doubt  is  increased  when 
we  find  that  the  lawyer  who  puts  the  question 
in    the    Third    Gospel,    in    asking    for    further 
enlightenment,   says,   "Who   is  my  neighbour?" 
as  though  love  of  neighbour  had  been  the  only 
matter    under   discussion.      In   any   event,    from 
the  standpoint  of  Jesuism,  it  is  not  really  material 
whether  the  injunction  to  love  God  is  editorial 
or  not.     If  authentic,  it  was  included  with   the 
object   of   emphasising   the   truth    that   love    for 
neighbour  is  the  only  practical  expression  of  love 
for  God  which  is  open  to  man.     This  point  is 
brought  out  very  clearly,  in  the  sheep  and  goats 
parable  :    "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto   the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto 
me."     From  the  pantheistic  standpoint,  this  con- 
demnation may  be  read  quite  literally  ;    but  even 
apart  from  this — perhaps  rather  strained — read- 
ing, we  find  the  poor  held  up  as  God's  proxies 
for   the   receipt   of  the   love   which   man   would 
yield  to  him.     In  the  Zend-Avesta  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  laid  down  in   very  clear  terms  :    "  The 
reward  of  heaven  is  to  be  hoped  for  those  works 
performed  in  the  world  for  Mazda.     Ahura  holds 
him  right  who   supports   the  poor."     In  John's 
first   epistle   the   language   is   plainer   still :     "  If 
a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
he  is  a  liar  ;    for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?  "     The  Good  Samaritan  story, 
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which  is  all  part  of  the  same  incident,  comes 
as  an  answer  to  the  lawyer's  question  of  '  Who 
is  my  neighbour?"  and  is  clearly  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Pentateuchal  doctrine  that  only 
an  Israelite  is  a  neighbour. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  incident  obviously  is 
that  love  of  our  neighbour  represents  the  exact 
measure  of  our  love  for  God. 


CHAPTER    XII 

HEAVEN   AND  HELL 

There  are  few,  points  more  curious  than  the 
seeming  disproportion  between  the  value  of 
the  heaven  pointed  to  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
the  price  that  men  and  women  were  ready,  to 
pay  for  it.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  early  Chris- 
tian heaven,  to  gain  which  men  and  women 
cheerfully  underwent  indescribable  tortures,  was 
quite  indistinct.  In  the  Gospels  the  allusions 
of  Jesus  to  heaven  throughout  are  of  quite  a 
non-committal  kind.  He  is  never  definite,  never 
dogmatic.  He  holds  out  no  dazzling  prospect  of 
a  paradise  provided  with  inexpressible  joys  for 
those  who  win  it ;  not  even  by  suggestions  does 
he  encourage  such  a  thought. 

Equally  reticent  are  the  writers  of  the  epistles. 
Paul,  on  one  single  occasion,  breaks  out  into  an 
ecstatic  utterance  ;  but  not  even  then  does  he 
venture  upon  details.  In  all  the  higher  religions 
we  find  this  same  vagueness.  The  individual 
becomes  merged  in  the  Universal  ;  and  in  that 
mergement  he  finds  joys  which  must  obviously, 
baffle  the  descriptive  powers,  as  well  as  the 
imaginative    conception    of    those    whose    daily 
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needs  are  gross  and  animal.  Islam  as  a  religion 
is  hardly  worth  considering.  It  is  a  mere 
hash-up  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  with  the 
addition  of  a  strong  sensual  flavour  to  which 
both  its  prototypes  were  strangers.  The  heaven 
of  this  religion  is  one  worthy  of  its  originator, 
and  one  that  strips  it  at  once  of  any  claim  to 
a  Divine  parentage. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  spiritual 
insight  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  abnormal.  If 
to  any  one  would  come  a  revelation  of  the  true 
nature  of  heaven,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  to  him.  But  it  did  not  come.  He  was 
sure  of  the  fact  of  immortality,  but  as  to  the 
conditions  attending  it  he  knew  nothing,  and  was 
therefore  silent.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  reluctance  to  particularise  increases  the  con- 
fidence with  which  we  can  accept  his  pronounce- 
ment on  the  main  point.  It  would  have  been 
so  easy  for  an  acclaimed  prophet,  whose 
followers  were  frankly  disappointed  at  his  and 
their  present  obscurity,  to  have  painted  the  joys 
of  futurity  with  the  lavish  hand  of  imagination. 
But  he  did  not.  The  inducements  which  he  held 
out  to  those  who  followed  his  standard  were 
stripes,  tribulation,  and  martyrdom  in  this  world, 
as  the  purchase-price  of  an  immortality  of  which 
the  joys  were  left  wholly  to  the  imagination. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  inspiration  is  not 
practical.  A  prophet  is  obsessed  by  one  idea, 
which  dominates  his  whole  being.  Beyond  this 
one  point  of  illumination  his  vision  is  not  clear  ; 
it    may    even    be    clouded  ;     we    have    abundant 
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proof  that,  outside  of  his  Divine  message,  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  was  limited.  The  abnormal 
penetration  of  inspired  minds  is  doubtless  due 
in  great  measure  to  their  entire  disregard  of 
all  matters  outside  of  their  one  focus-point.  It 
is  for  others,  of  shallower  but  more  general 
knowledge,  to  reconcile  the  instinct  of  inspira- 
tion with  the  facts  of  acquired  knowledge.  With 
or  without  such  a  comparison,  we  feel  that  the 
message  delivered  by  Jesus  was  a  true  message, 
that  he  had  a  call  to  preach  what  he  did  ;  we 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  divinity  was  so  abnormally 
developed  in  him  as  to  qualify  him  to  be  called 
Divine,  not  by  the  vicarious  impregnation  of  his 
mother,  but  by  the  direct  impregnation  of 
himself. 

If  the  heaven  of  Jesus  was  indistinct,  equally 
so  was  his  God.  "  God  is  a  spirit,"  he  says, 
"  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Renan,  commenting  on 
this  definition,  says  :  "  Le  jour  ou  il  prononca 
cette  parole  il  fut  vraiment  tils  de  Dieu.  II  dit 
pour  la  premiere  fois  le  mot  sur  lequel  reposera 
l'edifice  de  la  religion  eternelle.  II  fonda  le  culte 
pur,  sans  date,  sans  patrie,  celui  que  pratiqueront 
toutes  les  ames  elevees  jusqu'a  la  fin  des  temps. 
Non  seulement  sa  religion,  ce  jour-la,  fut  la 
bonne  religion  de  l'humanite,  ce  fut  la  religion 
absolue  ;  et,  si  d'autres  planetes  ont  des  habitants 
doues  de  raison  et  de  moralite,  leur  religion 
ne  peut  etre  differente  de  celle  que  Jesus  a  pro- 
clamee  pres  du  puits  de  Jacob." 

The    pronouncement    of    Jesus,    however,    has 
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never  been  popular.  The  atavistic  impulse  in 
man  cries  for  an  idol.  God  may  be  de- 
materialised  under  Divine  inspiration,  but  under 
human  pressure  he  quickly  resumes  concrete 
shape.  God  is  a  spirit,  says  Christ.  God  is  a 
man,  says  the  Church  of  Christ,  born  of  Mary 
the  Virgin.  The  first  and  second  Articles  carve 
him  as  definitely  and  as  grotesquely  as  any  chisel 
of  the  Hindu.  We  fashion  a  Jinn,  and  clothe  him 
with  all  the  functional  attributes  of  man  ;  but, 
in  deference  to  Moses,  we  hide  him  behind  the 
clouds.  Instead  of  trying  to  soar  to  God  we  drag 
him  down  to  our  own  level.  We  cannot  picture 
an  impersonal  being,  and  we  resent  it ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  all  resent  it.  We  should 
like  an  obtrusive  object  in  the  sky  on  which  to 
fix  our  worship,  and,  in  default  of  that,  we  pic- 
ture the  same  object,  still  above  us,  behind  a 
covering  veil  of  distance.  We  turn  up  our  eyes 
to  heaven  at  morning  prayers,  and  again  at 
evening  prayers,  without  any  sense  of  incon- 
sistency. We  are  ceaselessly  at  war  with  the  fact 
that  "  Lord,  Lord  "  will  not  bring  us  to  heaven. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  three  greatest 
revolutionisers  of  religious  thought  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  had  this  in  common  :  that  they 
all  alike  aimed  at  dematerialising  God,  and  that 
they  all  passed  away  without  leaving  behind  them 
one  word  in  writing.  The  school  of  Socrates 
found  its  literary  expression  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  last  two  dwarfed  the  per- 
sonality   of    the    Founder.      But    the    leader    of 
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thought  was  Socrates.  Even  such  an  unbending 
champion  of  Moses  and  the  Law  as  Justin  Martyr 
allowed  that  the  Christian  principle  had  found 
expression  in  his  philosophy.  The  religious  in- 
stinct of  Socrates  was  true,  but  he  systematically 
refused  to  define  God. 

Equally  was  God  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Buddha's  mind.  All  that  he  saw  clearly  was  the 
upward  path,  but  no  such  difficulty  exercised 
the  minds  of  the  Buddha's  followers.  The  God 
that  he  had  failed  to  define  they  found  in 
the  Buddha  himself.  Portents  clustered  round 
his  birth,  miracles  illuminated  his  daily  path. 
By  a  curious  irony  the  God  dematerialised  by 
Jesus  and  by  the  Buddha  was  in  each  case  rein- 
carnated in  the  very  instrument  that  had  freed 
him  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  pagan  conven- 
tion. Socrates  escaped.  The  Greeks  had  too 
much  vovq  to  deify,  the  man  they  had  poisoned  ; 
and,  besides,  his  bust  was  on  record,  and  even 
an  elastic  polytheism  saw  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  that  bust. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  eschat- 
ology  of  Jesus  owed  anything  to  outside  influence. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  had  so  much  as  heard  of 
Mithraism.  All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  entirely  self-taught,  and  that  his  religion 
sprang  spontaneously  from  scriptural  study  and 
contemplation.  That  he  was  familiar  with  Greek 
philosophy  is  also  improbable  in  the  extreme, 
as  is  the  suggestion  that  he  knew  Greek.  We 
know  that  he  was  no  orator.  "  Brief  and  concise 
sentences  were  uttered  by   him,"   Justin   Martyr 
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tells  us.     "  For  he  was  no  sophist,  but  his  word 
was  the  power  of  God."     Here  we  have  a  pic- 
ture, not  of  a  fiery  fanatic,  not  of  an  impatient 
orator    swaying    men    by    an    appeal    to    their 
emotions,    and    perhaps    carried    away    by    the 
fervour  of  his  own  eloquence,  but  of  a  religious 
leader  whose  sole  source  of  strength  lay  in  his 
true  measure  of  God  and  in  the  clearness  with 
which   he  saw   the   boundary-line  between   good 
and  evil.     The  existing  line  of  division  he  saw 
to  be  wholly  false,  wholly  artificial,  wholly  hypo- 
critical.    He  felt  that  he  had  a  call  to  put  this 
great    wrong    right,    to    clear    God    of    the    bad 
character  which   the   Jews   had   given   him.      In 
the  fulfilment  of  this  mission  he  was  prepared, 
and  even  eager,  to  die,  a  willing  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  truth.     "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."     Never  before  or  since 
has  been  uttered  such   a  prophecy  as  this.     So 
little  a  thing  in  the  destinies  of  Judea  was  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Galilean  Reformer  that  in  con- 
temporary   history    it    passed    unnoticed.      Even 
Josephus,  with  his  love  of  sensational  anecdote, 
is  silent.     He  gives  us  all  the  details  of  the  death 
of  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  but 
not    a   word    as    to    the   greater    tragedy    of   the 
greater   brother.      And   yet   this   trivial    incident 
in  the  history  of  an  insignificant  race  has  brought 
all  white  men  to  their  knees.     If  Jesus  had  died 
as  other  men  his  message  would  have  died  with 
him.      It   is   the   tragedy   of   Calvary   which   has 
carried   that   message   across   nineteen   centuries. 
The  silhouette  of  the  cross  has  drawn  the  eyes 
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of  all  civilisation  to  the  Figure  stretched  upon 
it,  and  to  the  message  of  which  that  Figure  is 
the  embodiment. 

If  Jesus  was  reticent  on  the  subject  of  heaven, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  was  silent  on  the 
subject  of  hell.  An  active  hell  played  no  part 
in  his  theology.  No  student  of  the  Gospels  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  indiscriminate  way  in 
which  the  wicked  are  consigned  either  to  "  hell- 
fire  "  or  to  "  outer  darkness."  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  two  ideas  farther  apart ;  no  stretch  of 
imagination  can  read  them  as  interchangeable 
terms.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  only 
hell  of  Jesus  was  exclusion  from  heaven.  Here 
we  have  outer  darkness,  an  idea  wholly  in 
harmony  with  the  general  Christian  spirit,  and 
an  idea  obviously  inseparable  from  any  concep- 
tion of  heaven,  unless  heaven  is  the  common  lot 
of  all.  But  such  negative  retribution  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  as  to 
a  fitting  doom  for  their  religious  opponents. 
Only  in  hell-fire  could  the  vindictive  Hebrew 
spirit  find  true  satisfaction.  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  son  of  Zebedee  wrote  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 
there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  man  who 
wished  to  call  down  the  destruction  of  heaven 
on  an  unoffending  village  picturing  an  eternal 
doom  of  burning  brimstone  for  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him.  But  that  such  ideas  had  their 
origin  in  the  world's  eternal  emblem  of  love  is 
an   impossible  thought. 

We  have  strong  support  of  this  view  in  Justin 
Martyr's  Gospel.     Here,  in  the  famous  sheep  and 
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goats  parable,  Jesus  as  Judge  says  :  "  Begone  into 
the  darkness  without,  which  the  Father  hath  pre- 
pared for  Satan  and  his  angels."  Compare  this 
with  the  language  in  the  first  and  most  Judaistic 
of  all  the  Gospels  :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels." 

The  Dives  and  Lazarus  parable  calls  for  little 
attention.  In  the  whole  field  of  New  Testament 
criticism,  nothing  stands  out  clearer  than  that 
Jesus  never  spoke  this  parable.  The  Third 
Gospel,  the  only  one  that  gives  it,  does  not  even 
suggest  that  Jesus  spoke  the  parable.  It  is  sud- 
denly flung  at  the  reader  without  any  preamble, 
without  any  scenic  surroundings.  Every  line  is 
anti-Christian,  every  line  exudes  rabid  Judaism  ; 
it  deifies  Abraham  and  holds  up  Moses,  and 
inferentially  his  law,  as  the  only  pilot  to  heaven  ; 
it  voices  throughout  the  implacable  ferocity  of 
the  Chosen  People.  No  one  in  whom  the 
critical  faculty  is  not  wholly  dead  could  read 
Jesus  as  the  author  of  such  a  production.  Not 
only  was  he  himself  the  embodiment  of  com- 
passionate love,  but  his  sole  doctrine  was  that 
of  compassionate  love  for  others.  Hatred, 
cruelty,  and  revenge  are  sentiments  which  it  is 
impossible  to   associate  with  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  evolution  of  Jewish  eschatology  is  not  easy 
to  trace.  The  one  point  that  stands  out  clear  is 
that  the  Exile  was  responsible  for  the  idea  of 
a  retributionary  heaven  and  hell,  as  it  also  was 
for  the  introduction  of  Satan,  who  first  appears 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  circa  400  B.C.      Sheol  was 
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merely  the  general  abode  of  the  dead.  In  pre- 
Exilic  days  rewards  and  punishments  were  wholly 
of  this  world  ;  the  prosperous  were  the  chosen 
of  God  ;  the  weak,  the  sickly,  the  miserable  were 
those  whom  he  deservedly  afflicted.  The 
prophets,  though  denouncing  this  gruesome  doc- 
trine, offered  no  psychical  alternative.  Even  the 
post-Exilic  books  follow  the  old  lines.  The 
eschatology  of  the  returning  Jews  was  strangely 
mixed.  Allegiance  to  Moses  and  the  Law  was 
the  only  link  that  bound  them  all  alike  to  the 
Temple.  The  upper  classes  belonged  mainly  to 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  believed  in  no 
future  life.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls  for  the 
righteous,  and  for  the  wicked  endless  torment 
(doubtless  hell-fire).  Philo,  on  the  other  hand, 
framing  his  doctrine  on  Greek  models,  foresaw 
transmigration  of  souls  for  the  wicked  only,  and 
for  the  righteous  final  union  with  God.  In  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  however,  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  about  100  B.C.,  we  have  distinct  assurances 
of  immortality.  Of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
fierce  sect  of  the  Sikars  we  gain  a  glimmering 
from  the  speech  of  Eleazar  at  the  siege  of 
Masada.  The  passage,  though  interesting,  is  too 
long  for  quotation.  There  is  in  it  no  forecast 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and,  as  Eleazar's 
appeal  was  to  the  entire  garrison,  it  would  seem 
that  he  anticipated  a  like  futurity  for  all.  The 
passage  is  especially  interesting  as  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  Indian  belief  in  immortality  two  thou- 
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sand    years    ago,    and    also    as    showing    Jewish 
familiarity  with  Indian  thought. 

The  heaven  of  the  Essenes  was  peculiar,  as 
was  everything  connected  with  that  remarkable 
sect.  The  righteous  enjoyed  an  eternity  of  peace- 
ful bliss  in  the  Elysian  fields,  while  the  wicked 
were  ceaselessly  tormented  in  gloomy  caverns. 
Such  a  heaven  would  naturally  attract  those 
ascetic  sons  of  the  desert,  familiarised  as  they 
were  by  necessity  with  the  barren  and  forbid- 
ding district  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  their  hell 
is  thoroughly  typical  of  the  times  and  the  race. 
It  would  seem  as  though  no  Jewish  sect  could 
find  complete  satisfaction  in  any  eschatology  that 
did  not  provide  eternal  torment  of  some  sort 
for   doctrinal    opponents. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

INSTINCT 

The  first  feeling  experienced  by  the  disillusioned 
dogmatist  is  one  of  shock  ;  the  second  is  one  of 
relief.  To  any  man  of  average  intellect,  however 
orthodox  his  belief,  there  must  come  moments 
when  he  feels  that  his  cherished  dogmas  stand 
on  shaky  ground.  So  strong  is  this  feeling,  even 
in  the  most  earnest  of  conventional  Christians, 
that  they  deliberately — and,  as  they  think,  piously 
— shun  investigating  the  props  on  which  they 
lean,  from  a  half -concealed  fear  that  the  examina- 
tion may  prove  disastrous.  In  such  minds  there 
is,  if  not  constantly  present,  at  least  constantly 
recurring,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  The  feeling 
may  be  banished  by  a  strong  effort,  but  it  leaves 
behind  a  touch  of  ice  which  the  consciousness 
only  half  admits.     And  it  keeps  coming  back. 

There  are  four  standard  religions  that  divide 
the  allegiance  of  the  world.  Each  despises  the 
other  with  the  unfeigned  assurance  that  its  own 
is  straight  from  God.  The  contempt  of  the 
Christian  for  the  Hindu  is  even  less  than  the 
contempt  of  the  Mussulman  for  the  Christian. 
To  the  Mussulman  the  Christian  is  an  infidel,  a 
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polytheist,  and  an  idolater.  These  are  not  mere 
words.  The  man  who  uses  them  will  readily 
die  for  his  faith,  so  certain  is  he  of  its  truth. 
This  feeling  of  contempt  is  reciprocated  by  the 
Christian — on  paper,  but  only  on  paper.  Even 
the  staunchest  has  at  root  a  sleepless  mistrust, 
whose  eye  he  shrinks  from  meeting.  The  un- 
happiness  of  such  a  man's  position  lies  in  the 
stubborn  feeling  that  he  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  dogmas  in  which  he  has  been  reared.  He 
cannot  realise  that  there  may  be  broad  general 
principles  which  he  may  share  with  the  Mussul- 
man and  with  the  Hindu  without  renouncing 
hopes  of  heaven.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  fear 
examination.  Disillusion  seems  to  him  the  end 
of  all  things,  the  loss  of  heaven  and  of  faith  in 
God.  So  he  constantly  deceives  himself  witli 
loud-voiced  assurances  of  faith  in  axioms  which 
he  instinctively  knows  are  not  solid.  It  is  a 
miserable  position  ;  and,  to  such  a  man,  emanci- 
pation from  the  cast-iron  dogmas  which  his 
education  has  taught  him  to  lean  on  will — after 
the  first  shock — come  as  a  relief.  His  greatest 
loss  will  be  over  the  dethronement  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ;  for,  however  irregular  our  beliefs,  that 
Figure  can  never  be  less  than  sacred  to  us.  Nor 
is  there  any  need  that  it  should  ;  and  this  our 
disillusioned  Christian  will  in  time  realise.  For 
after  we  have  dethroned  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  from  a  majesty  which  he  never  claimed 
we  still  find  him  occupying  the  same  position 
that  he  did  in  the  eyes  of  Paul.  We  still  find 
him   the   central    figure    in    the   world's   history, 
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the  one  human  personality  for  love  of  whom 
thousands  have  gladly  died.  We  still  find  him 
the  inspiration  for  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  us,  and — over  and  above  all — we  still  find  him 
the  revelation  of  the  true  God. 

When,  then,  our  inquirer  finds  his  dogmas  dis- 
solved in  a  new  knowledge  that  was  only  not 
his  before  through  indolence  or  through  fear, 
there  is  no  need  for  him  to  rush  into  the  arms 
of  a  hopeless  Monism.  Such  an  action  is  weak 
and  quite  unreasonable  ;  but  it  is  unhappily  the 
line  of  action  of  many.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  destructive.  The  successful  overthrow  of 
the  weaker  dogmas  seems  to  awaken  a  lust  of 
demolition  which  becomes  insatiable.  Nothing  is 
sacred  ;  nothing  is  admitted.  The  inability  to 
furnish  proof  of  an  occurrence  is  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  occurrence  did  not  take 
place.  The  true  critical  touch  becomes  lost.  In 
the  end  honesty  of  purpose  appears  to  be  so 
weakened  that  the  destructive  craze  ripens  into 
a  mania.  From  this  butchery  of  detail  scientific 
thought  holds  scrupulously  aloof.  Scientific 
thought  merely  divests  God  of  anthropomorphism 
and  raises  physical  difficulties  to  immortality.  It 
readily,  however,  admits  its  limitations,  and  is 
careful  not  to  dogmatise.  Materialism  of  the  kind 
known  as  Monistic  is  not  representative  of  the 
highest  scientific  thought.  Science  is  progres- 
sive and  creative,  and,  above  all,  cautious. 
Materio-Monism  is  essentially  destructive.  All 
our    aspirations    for    better    things    hereafter    it 

sweeps  away  with  a  ruthless  hand.     Man  has  no 
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goal  ;  the  cosmos  has  no  purpose.  We  are  the 
mere  automatic  outcome  of  fixed  laws  (as  to 
whose  origin  it  is  carefully  reticent).  Our 
coming  and  our  going  is  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  bursting  of  a  bud  or  the  falling  of  a 
leaf.  God,  so  called,  may  be  there — probably  is 
there,  somewhere  in  the  background — but  he  is 
too  remote  and  too  big  to  take  notice  of  such 
trifles.  He  originates,  perhaps — though  this  is 
not  wholly  conceded — but  he  certainly  neither 
supervises  nor  interferes.  To  him  we  are  nothing 
and  less  than  nothing.  We  are  as  the  ants  in 
his  dominions  are  to  the  King  of  England.  Ants 
come  and  go  ;  they  are  trodden  under  foot  by 
thousands,  but  the  British  Empire  is  undisturbed. 
Ants  are  not  an  integral  part  of  its  destiny.  They 
are  not  essential.  No  more,  says  Monism,  are 
we  essential.  The  earth  on  which  we  live  is 
but  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  universe,  one  out  of 
millions  of  similar  worlds.  If  we  were  wiped 
out  of  existence  to-morrow,  the  universe  would 
roll  on  its  way  unruffled  into  the  infinite  ages 
of  the  future.  Only  to  Mars  would  our  dis- 
appearance be  a  matter  of  the  very  smallest 
concern. 

So  runs  the  familiar  song  of  the  Monist ;  and 
a  million  apostates  from  dogma  swell  the  chorus. 
But  this  is  a  chorus  in  which  the  man  who 
reflects  does  not  join.  There  is  clearly  no  need 
to  discard  God  because  we  discard  certain  dogmas 
which  palpably  lack  God's  signature.  A  paste 
tiara  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  diamonds. 

The  real  bugbear  of  the  Materio-Monist  school 
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is  transcendentalism  ;  and  transcendentalism  is 
religion — that  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  religion 
without  transcendentalism.  In  this  everlasting 
conflict  between  the  materialist  and  the  psychist 
there  is,  however,  on  the  side  of  the  latter  a 
force  which  is  quite  unconquerable.  The  psychist 
himself  calls  it  instinct,  but  his  opponents  call 
it  emotion,  and  as  such  write  it  off  as  valueless. 
But,  nevertheless,  this  instinct  is  an  asset  to  be 
reckoned  with.  When  we  mark  its  infallibility 
in  animals,  when  we  see  how  unerringly  it  guides 
them  to  results  which  no  acquired  knowledge 
can  rival,  we  may  well  consider  whether  the 
remnants  of  instinct  in  man  may  not  have  a 
higher  value  than  all  the  lore  of  a  Royal  Society. 
The  parentage  of  an  instinct  is  a  riddle  ;  no  one 
knows  why  the  pigeon  heads  for  home,  why  the 
beaver  builds  its  dam,  why  the  salmon  re-seeks 
its  native  river.  There  are  instincts  among 
animals  more  unaccountable  than  these — pre- 
science of  impending  calamities,  a  foreknowledge 
of  elemental  disturbances,  to  which  man  is  a 
complete  stranger. 

Two  facts  stand  out.  Instinct  infallibly  guides 
for  good,  and  the  instinctive  faculty  can  be 
killed  by  reliance  on  mechanical  substitutes.  In 
civilised  man  the  material  instinct  is  dead  ;  in 
savage  races  it  still  survives  in  part.  The  only 
compelling  instinct  of  which  civilised  man  is  now 
conscious  is  a  psychic  instinct,  and  this  is  not 
universal.  In  the  Materio-Monist  we  may  assume 
that  it  is  non-existent.  But  in  some  men  it  is 
very  strong  ;   and  the  infallible  guidance  for  good 
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oi'  the  material  instinct  in  animals  suggests 
strongly  that  man's  psychic  instinct  may  be 
equally  infallible.  The  chapter  on  Emblematic 
Analogy  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable 
parallelisms  in  principle  between  seen  pro- 
cesses and  cognate  processes  which  cannot  be 
seen.  That  such  an  analogy  may  exist  between 
the  material  instinct  of  animals  and  the  psychic 
instinct  of  man  is  probable  ;  and  if  this  is  so, 
then  the  emotional  instinct  despised  of  the  Monist 
is  a  surer  guide  than  the  cold  deductions  of  the 
highest  science. 

The  Monist,  then,  having  annihilated  the  forces 
of  dogma,  has  still  this  irrepressible  instinct  to 
deal  with,  an  instinct  which  tells  of  a  goal  or 
ultimate  purpose,  in  which  man  is  in  some  way 
involved.  The  strength  of  an  instinct  lies  in  its 
superiority  to  detail  ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
it  difficult  to  dislodge  by  mere  negative  evidence. 
Physiological  objections  leave  it  unmoved,  based 
as  they  are,  not  on  positive  knowledge  but 
on  inductive  science,  which  is  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent thing.  The  crucial  question  between  the 
materialist  and  the  man  with  an  unscheduled 
religion  born  of  instinct  is  the  question  of  cosmic 
purpose.  Here,  when  dogma  has  been  discarded, 
lies  the  sole  difference  between  the  man  without 
a  religion  and  the  man  with.  The  moment  we 
prove  a  purpose  we  prove  God,  not,  perhaps,  in 
his  conventional  setting,  but  still  God  ;  and  to 
such  a  God  we  may  even  yield  the  epithet  of 
personal.  This  question  of  cosmic  purpose 
resolves   itself,   as   will  be   seen   in   chap,    xxiii., 
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into  the  question  of  free-will  in  man.  The 
materialist,  however,  can  find  no  purpose  and 
no  free-will.  To  him  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe  is  the  chance  outcome  of  an  agency 
which  he  styles  Necessity.  Things  happen,  not 
because  there  is  any  object  in  their  happening 
but  because  they  cannot  help  happening.  To  the 
ordinary  thinker  the  salient  absurdity  of  such 
a  theory  lies  in  its  associating  the  colossal  cosmic 
intelligence  with  a  policy  that  is  inanely  purpose- 
less. The  realisation  of  the  hopelessness  of  logic- 
ally meeting  this  difficulty  has,  from  time  to  time, 
seriously  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Monists.  Kant, 
Virchow,  and  Du  Bois  Raymond,  in  their  later 
and  more  reflective  years,  were  instinctively 
forced  to  discard  the  Monism  which  they  had 
in  their  earlier  days  so  laboriously  advocated. 
The  compelling  impulse  was  instinctive  rather 
than  logical.  They  felt,  rather  than  were  per- 
suaded, that  the  cosmic  mechanism  and  aimless - 
ness  cannot  go  together.  This  is  surely  the 
conclusion  from  which  calm  reflection  cannot 
escape.  The  end  of  all  energy  is  life.  There 
are  around  us  hundreds  of  millions  of  worlds 
whose  present  business  or  ultimate  destiny  is  the 
sustenance  of  life.  Long  after  we  are  all  dust 
and  ashes,  long  after  our  world  is  cold  and 
dead,  there  will  be  life  teeming  on  those  unseen 
worlds.  Solar  systems  may  ripen  and  die,  but 
their  place  is  taken  by  others :  their  very 
materials  are  used  in  reconstruction.  A  million 
times  a  million  years  may  pass,  but  the  back- 
ground of  heaven  will  show  no  difference.     The 
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grouping  may  be  different,  but  the  general  scheme 
will  be  unchanged — a  purple  background  relieved 
by  a  thousand  twinkling  points.  Multiply  your 
numerals  by  another  million — it  will  make  no 
difference.  The  stars  will  still  blink  on.  This 
endurance  into  infinity  is  common  ground,  where 
we  divide  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  it  all.  Is 
it  all  empty,  futile,  purposeless  ;  or  is  there  any 
coherent  scheme? 

Let  us  come  down  to  our  little  world,  of  which 
we  have  some  knowledge.  Here  we  find  man 
evolved  by  an  infinitely  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cess from  a  very  plebeian  ancestry.  We  are  told 
on  the  authority  of  the  highest  biological  science 
that  evolution  has  ceased — z'.e.,  that  man  has 
"got  there."  Palaeontology  bears  this  out;  the 
evidence  of  the  strata  goes  to  show  that  man 
became  man  in  the  Eocene  period,  which  is  some 
time  back  ;  but  man  is  still  man,  and  shows 
no  sign  of  becoming  anything  else.  Is  man,  then, 
the  consummation?  Let  any  one  go  into  the 
slums  and  ask  himself  whether  what  he  sees 
there  represents  the  supreme  effort  of  construc- 
tive energy.  Countless  ages  and  limitless  powers 
have  been  employed  in  the  elaboration  of  a  chef 
d'aiuvre  such  as  this,  whose  only  role,  according 
to  Monism,  is  to  battle  for  a  few  weary  years 
with  circumstance  and  then  disappear.  It  hardly 
seems  worth  it.  The  engine  seems  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  fabric.  A  thousand-horse  dynamo 
to  make  a  mud-pie  !  Nor  does  the  bathos  end 
here.  What  applies  to  our  world  applies  equally 
to  others — millions  of  others.     The  imbecility  of 
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the  whole  scheme  becomes  then  multiplied  in- 
definitely. It  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  cosmic  forces  have  no  higher  aim  in 
view  than  this.  The  very  thought  is  an  insult, 
and  one  that  we  cannot  in  justice  claim  is 
merited.  The  microscope  and  telescope  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  acquit  Nature  of  imbecility. 
Altogether  apart  from  instinct,  cold  judicial  con- 
sideration refuses  to  attribute  imbecility  in  design 
to  powers  that  can  with  the  one  hand  organise 
the  cosmic  movements  and  with  the  other  work 
out  the  perfection  of  detail  that  the  microscope 
shows  up.  The  instinct  in  animals  is  always 
right ;  it  is  unreasoning  and  quite  unaccountable, 
but  it  is  always  right,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
psychical  instinct  in  man  is  right.  That  instinct 
does  not  endorse  Church  dogmas  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  revolts  against  them.  But  it  tells  us 
of  a  purpose  in  the  cosmic  scheme  and  of  a 
purpose  in  which  man  is  in  some  way  involved. 
Thus  far  instinct,  and  no  farther.  It  brings 
us  to  the  cross-roads  of  teleology,  and  there  leaves 
us.     Beyond  that  we  must  trust  to  other  guides. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE  LAW   OF   ETERNAL  FLUX 

Nothing  that  comes  within  range  of  inspection 
is  constant  in  form  or  state.  When,  therefore, 
we  talk  of  a  goal  towards  which  all  purpose 
tends,  and  up  to  which  evolution  is  gradually 
working,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  finality 
of  such  a  goal  is  technical  and  not  real.  It  has 
real  finality  in  the  sense  of  being  the  consum- 
mation of  a  cyclical  epoch,  but  in  the  eternal 
scheme  of  things  it  is  but  a  single  revolution  of 
the  wheel.  Eternity  is  not  the  indefinite  stretch- 
ing-out of  time  ;  it  is  the  recurrence  of  what 
has  passed.  A  child's  hoop,  with  an  inch  gap 
in  the  circumference,  may  represent  a  hundred 
million  years  ;  but  whatever  it  represents  it  is 
clearly  a  finite  quantity.  Complete  the  connec- 
tion, however,  and  you  have  at  once  eternity. 
A  point  on  the  hoop,  then,  represents  past  no 
less  than  future,  and  future  no  less  than  past. 
For  the  guerdon  of  eternal  life  the  early  Chris- 
tian martyrs  suffered  tortures  that  will  not  bear 
description.  Blandina  at  Vienne,  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  at  Carthage,  underwent  pains  too  awful 
to  contemplate  in  the  firm  belief  that  an  eternity 
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of  happiness  would  more  than  compensate  for 
their  present  pains.  It  may  well  be  that  those 
sufferings  were  not  wasted,  that  they  bore  fruit 
worthy  of  the  expectations  of  the  sufferers.  But 
even  if  eternity  were  the  guerdon  on  which  their 
eyes  were  fixed,  we,  their  well-wishers,  can 
hardly  pray  for  its  achievement.  We  may  crave 
for  a  prolongation  of  life,  we  may  revolt  from 
the  thought  of  extinction  ;  but  surely  the  greatest 
glutton  for  the  preservation  of  his  distinctive 
personality  must  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  an 
eternity  of  activity.  It  is  the  shadows  of  the 
night  that  make  the  glory  of  the  day.  Day  with- 
out night,  life  without  the  recurrent  death  of 
sleep,Vwould  be  a  torture  beyond  endurance.  The 
sun  is  the  joy  of  our  lives,  but  it  is  the  clouds 
that  make  it  so.  In  the  brazen  skies  of  West 
Australia  the  same  sun  becomes  the  embodiment 
of  all  evil.  Picture  a  hundred  million  years  of 
life  ;  conceive  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  a 
man  had  only  completed  a  hundred-millionth 
of  his  allotted  existence.  To  such  a  man  where 
would  heaven  lie  if  not  in  the  Nirvana  of  the 
Buddhist? 

A  little  reflection  on  these  lines  brings  home 
to  us  that  we  are  no  losers  if  our  teleology  is 
limited  to  the  consummation  of  an  epoch  or 
cycle  which,  in  itself,  may  be  only  one  cog  in 
the  wheel  of  eternity,  but  in  which  all  the  heaven 
of  desire  may  lie.  Eternity  is  built  up  of  dis- 
integration, evolution,  reintegration.  Reintegra- 
tion represents  the  horizon  of  our  epoch,  and 
therefore  our  heaven.     Or,   in  another  form  of 
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metaphor,  it  is  the  completion  of  one  little 
wheel's  revolution.  Evolution  is  a  system  of 
wheels  within  wheels.  The  little  process  revolves 
to  its  conclusion  within  the  big  process.  The 
conclusion  to  which  it  works  may  be  (and  is, 
if  analogy  has  any  value)  qualification  for 
absorption  into  the  larger  encircling  process,  and 
so  on,  again  and  again,  till  we  are  brought  to 
face  the  possibility  of  a  central  hub  which  may 
be  outside  of  analogy.  The  moon  moves  round 
the  earth,  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the  sun 
itself  moves  with  unvarying  swiftness  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  control  of  some  body  or  force  beyond 
our  ken.  The  moon's  epoch  is  closed,  or  nearly 
closed.  It  will  some  day  be  reabsorbed  into  the 
earth  that  threw  it  off.  The  little  wheel's  revolu- 
tion will  have  been  made.  But  its  destiny  ^s 
still  involved  in  that  of  the  larger  wheel.  Some 
later  day  the  larger  wheel's  revolution  will  have 
been  made.  The  earth  and  all  the  planets  will 
be  reabsorbed  into  the  sun  that  threw  them  off. 
Two  epochs  are  closed,  but  the  actors  still  play 
a  part  in  the  drama  of  the  sun.  As  to  how  the 
curtain  will  fall  on  that  drama  astronomy  can 
only  vaguely  guess,  and  its  guesses  are,  so  far, 
unpublished. 

All  analogy  points  to  a  universal  tendency  to 
centralisation.  The  small  system  obeys  the  large 
and  the  large  the  larger,  till  the  track  of  the 
systems  grows  out  of  knowledge  and  speculation 
takes  the  place  of  science.  But  even  this  change 
is  a  mere  question  of  names. 

Professor  Darwin  estimates  that  for  at  the  very 
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least   500  million  years  the   sun  has  risen   and1 
set,   morning    and   evening,   upon   this    earth    of 
ours.     For  500  million  years  certain  mysterious 
laws    have    been    at    work    evolving    man    from 
primary  ooze.     For  better  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion,  we   can   even   put   the   clock   back   a   little 
farther.     For   500  million  years  prior  again  to 
this    primary    ooze    itself    was    being    gradually 
evolved  from   a  nebulous,  gaseous,  incandescent 
mass.     Here  we  have,  then,  a  vast  period  during 
which  slow  and  orderly  processes  are  working 
steadily  to  an  end.     The  visible  end,  up  to  date, 
is  Man— Man,  who  limps  about  for  seventy  years 
and  then  is  laid  away  under  the  yew-trees.   There 
is  in  this  fact  such  a  blatant  anticlimax  that  we 
cannot  bow  to   it ;    we  cannot  reasonably   con- 
clude that  Man  is  the  ultimate  consummation  to 
which  these   1,000  million  years  have  been  de- 
voted.     It   seems   more    reasonable   to   conclude 
that    these    1,000    million    years    represent    the 
earlier  stages  of  a  cycle  which  may  yet  be  very 
far  from  completion,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  represent  a  mere  tick  of  the  eternal  clock. 
The  main  principle  involved  in  all  cosmic  pro- 
cesses would  appear  to  be  an  inevitable  reversion 
in  all  things  to  the  status  in  quo  ante;  the  period 
involved    in    effecting   this    reversion    may    vary 
from   one  year   to    a  billion  years,   or   to    even 
far  greater  periods.    But  from  ultimate  obedience 
to  the  law  nothing  organic,  inorganic,  material, 
or  spiritual,  that  we  know  of,  is  exempt.     The 
method   is  not   one   of  sudden   reclamation,   but 
of  a  systematic  and  eternal  flux. 
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In  the  stellar  systems  of  the  cosmos  we  have 
an  eternally  recurring  cycle  of  nebulse,  live 
worlds,  dead  worlds,  nebulse.  From  nebulae  they 
return  to  nebulse,  to  be  once  again  thrown  out 
for  a  fresh  cycle — eternal  flux. 

In  the  ocean  we  have  a  typical  God.  It  is  the 
God  of  all  moisture  on,  and  within  the  influence 
of,  earth.  It  gives  off  vapour,  which  forms 
clouds.  The  clouds  break  in  rain  and  form 
streams.  The  streams  form  rivers,  and  the 
rivers  return  once  more  to  the  ocean,  to  be  again 
given  off  in  vapour — eternal  flux. 

The  earth  is  the  god  of  all  terrestrial  matter, 
including  the  physical  side  of  all  living 
organisms.  All  that  we  eat,  and  from  which  our 
bodies  are  built  up,  is  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
"  For  dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  we  return,"  says 
the  Burial  Service.  "  All  things  come  from  earth, 
and  all  things  pass  into  earth,"  said  Xenophanes. 
A  seed  falls  into  the  earth  :  from  that  seed  a 
tree,  in  time,  grows  and  matures — all  its  bulk  is 
drawn  from  the  earth.  Each  year  its  leaves 
wither  and  fall  and  revert  again  to  earth  ;  and 
in  the  end  the  tree  falls,  and  in  time  itself 
becomes  mere  earth,  to  feed  another  seed  to  its 
completion — eternal  flux. 


CHAPTER    XV 
EMBLEMATIC  ANALOGY 

In  1896  the  principle  was  laid  down  by  Wundt 
that  '  every  elementary  process  on  the  physical 
side  has  a  corresponding  elementary  process  on 
the  psychical  side."  A  translation  in  a  more 
familiar  form  of  thought  would  be  that  in  any 
one  of  Nature's  processes,  to  which  there  is  an 
invisible  as  well  as  a  visible  side,  the  fundamental 
principle  which  governs  the  visible  side  equally 
governs  the  invisible  side.  If  we  accept  this 
postulate  of  Wundt's  as  an  axiom,  we  have  at 
once  a  clue  to  much  that  is  otherwise  undecipher- 
able. By  the  simple  expedient  of  reference  to 
the  instructive  lessons  of  analogy,  we  gain  an 
insight  into  the  working  of  many  psychical  pro- 
cesses which  are  quite  unfathomable  by  direct 
investigation.  The  word  psychical  might  more 
fittingly  be  read  invisible.  It  has  no  relation  in 
any  sense  to  the  supernatural,  but  to  that  side 
of  Nature  which,  owing  to  its  lack  of  materiality, 
offers  no  tangible  basis  for  the  explorations  of 
science. 

There  is  an  undeniable  interest,  and  perhaps 
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an  equally  undeniable  importance,  in  fathoming 
as  far  as  possible  the  laws  that  govern  these 
psychical  or  invisible  processes.  If  there  is  in 
us  any  principle  that  survives  the  change  which 
we  know  as  death,  that  principle  must  clearly 
be  governed  as  to  its  subsequent  state  by  a 
definite  law  which  is  common  to  all  animate 
creation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  one  law  governing  the  future  of  the  English- 
man and  another  that  of  the  Kamskatkan  and 
another  that  of  the  cow.  Nature  is  not 
capricious,   but   prosaically    regular. 

We  want,  then,  by  induction  from  analogy,  to 
try  and  get  at  the  basic  law  which  governs  the 
posthumous  existence  of  all  creation.  More  than 
this  we  cannot  hope  for  ;  any  attempts  to  par- 
ticularise must  obviously  be  frank  speculation. 
But  the  basic  law  should  content  us,  if  in  that 
law  we  can  find  pointers  for  conduct,  and 
equanimity  with  regard  to  the  state  known  as 
"  hereafter." 

All  through  the  observable  cosmos  we  are  con- 
fronted with  parallelisms,  or,  to  use  a  handier 
word,  with  analogies,  between  the  universal  and 
the  individual,  between  the  larger  and  the  less. 
A  man's  day  is  the  recital  in  miniature  of  that 
man's  life.  In  the  morning  he  wakes  to  a  slow 
consciousness.  At  first  his  powers,  both  physical 
and  mental,  are  undeveloped,  but  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun  his  strength  grows.  In  the  forenoon 
he  is  buoyant  and  sanguine  ;  at  mid-day  he  is 
in  full  strength  ;  in  the  evening  he  is  weary  and 
languid  with   past  work  ;    and   at  night  he   lies 
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down  and  dies.  In  reflecting  on  this  symbolical 
epitome  we  inevitably  raise  the  crucial  question, 
Is  it  truly  symbolical?  Shall  we  wake  up  on 
the  morrow  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
events  preceding  that  last  sleep?  To  this  ques- 
tion each  must  fill  in  the  answer  as  he  will, 
but  this  point  is  at  least  apparent,  that,  apart 
from  the  exigencies  of  business  and  kindred 
duties,  Thursday  is  none  the  less  bright  because 
Wednesday  is  forgotten,  but  it  may  well  be  far 
less  bright  because  of  the  recollection  of 
Wednesday. 

The  general  parallelism  between  this  twenty- 
four-hours  life  and  the  seventy-year  life  is 
plainly  observable  up  to  the  point  when,  in  each 
case,  the  weary  man  closes  his  eyes  and  falls 
asleep.  Beyond  this  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  indication,  on  the  other  ignorance.  But  the 
probability  is  surely  in  favour  of  the  analogy 
being  complete  throughout,  and  not  failing  in 
the  one  particular  only  where  our  experience 
cannot  keep  pace  with  it.  If  the  analogy  is  true 
throughout,  we  have  an  undeniable  suggestion  of 
a  return  to  activity  after  a  period  of  unconscious- 
ness. This  suggestion  falls  in  harmoniously  with 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Pralaya-manvantara— 
two  conditions  of  existence  which  again  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  the  alternate  periods  of 
potential  and  actual  energy  which  modern 
thought,  following  in  the  track  of  Aristotle, 
assigns  to  the  cosmic  activities.  The  reincarna- 
tion, in  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  Buddhistic 
thought,  does  not  synchronise  with  death,  but  is 
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preceded  by  a  period  during  which  the  vital 
energy  may  be  said  to  be  potential,  but  certainly 
is  not  kinetic  or  actual. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  vital  energy  '  is  not 
unattended  with  danger.  There  has  for  many 
years  been  a  disposition  to  discredit  any  theory 
based  on  a  postulate  of  "  vital  energy  '  or 
"  vitalism,"  on  the  ground  that  any  such  theory 
is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  but  the  reasonableness  of  such  an 
attitude  is  not  apparent.  The  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  may  be  a  reality,  and  in  all 
probability  is  a  reality,  as  any  working  alterna- 
tive is  beyond  conception ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  law  has  no  effectual  value 
in  relation  to  human  discussions  on  cosmic 
problems.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  law  which  is  not  a 
law  in  effect,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of 
energy  to  remain  latent — i.e.,  non-effective— for 
immense  periods,  during  which  the  sum  total  of 
effective  energy  is  correspondingly  reduced.  In 
solutions  of  life,  therefore,  any  attempts  to  square 
the  sum  total  of  energy  are  clearly  futile,  on 
account  of  our  complete  inability  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  that  sum  total  which  may,  for  the 
time,  be  out  of  commission. 

There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  energy  may  be  "  bottled  up,"  nor  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  compressed.  A  quite 
astonishing  quantity  of  energy  may  be  stored  up 
in  an  atom  of  radium  or  of  cyanogen  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  is  only  released  when  in- 
stability   is    set    up.      The    properties    of    these 
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substances  do  not  upset  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  any  more  than  the  pro- 
perties of  magnetism  upset  it,  but  they  do 
show  that  for  purposes  of  computation  the 
law  is  valueless,  and  that  any  objections  to  a 
theory  which  take  refuge  in  that  law  are  frivolous 
objections. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine,  then,  that  vital  energy 
may  be  latent  or  stored  up,  is  not  to  be  rejected 
as  unimaginable,  and  has  certainly  the  backing 
of  analogy.  The  reading,  however,  from  all 
analogies  is  indicative  rather  than  definite.  In 
cases  where  two  analogous  processes  are  equally 
under  observation  we  invariably  find  a  close 
rather  than  an  exact  correspondence.  From  such 
evidence,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  broad  prin- 
ciples rather  than  exact  details,  and  with  this 
result  we  should  be  content.  If  we  can  estab- 
lish within  reasonable  limits  the  broad  principle 
of  eternal  existence  in  relation  to  man's  present 
state,  we  may  safely  leave  the  details  to  be  filled 
in  according  to  individual  fancy. 

From  observation  with  a  view  to  induction 
from  analogy  we  learn  two  lessons — the  invari- 
ableness  of  the  law  of  flux,  or  cyclical  recurrence, 
and  the  homogeneity  of  all  cosmic  processes,  so 
that  the  small  presents  a  drama  in  miniature  of 
the  great,  and  the  great  of  the  greater.  The 
case  of  the  twenty-four-hours  life  above  men- 
tioned may  be  claimed  as  an  illustration  of  both 
these  lessons,  for  it  suggests  that  as  the  waking 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  are  symbolical  of  the 

seventy-years  life,  so  may  the  seventy-years  life 
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in  its  turn  be  symbolical  of  a  greater  life  beyond. 
Wheels  within  wheels. 

Equally  instructive  are  the  lessons  from 
astronomy.  Here  the  moon  revolves  round  the 
earth,  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun.  As  to 
the  principle  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
sun  we  know  nothing.  Astronomy,  so  far,  cannot 
detect  any  curve  in  the  path  of  the  sun.  Mere 
observation,  therefore,  might  here  mislead  us  into 
belief  that  the  path  of  the  sun  is  straight ;  but 
the  educational  value  of  analogy  here  steps  in, 
and  teaches  us  with  an  all  but  unquestionable 
authority  that  this  is  not  so,  but  that  the  sun  in 
its  turn  revolves  again  round  its  own  master, 
which  may  itself  again  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  yet  greater  master.  But  even  here,  though 
the  main  principle  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the 
details  vary.  The  earth  completes  its  rotation 
in  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  moon  occupies  a 
month  over  the  same  task.  But  this  variation  in 
detail  does  not  affect  the  main  principle,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  clearly  that  of  revolution  round 
a  superior  body. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  analogies  of  this 
class  is  that  between  the  life  of  the  human 
embryo  or  foetus  and  the  life  history  of  the 
genus  homo.  In  the  first  few  months  of  concep- 
tion there  is  enacted,  in  total  obscurity  from 
ordinary  observation,  a  complete  drama  of  the 
evolution  of  man  from  protoplasm.  A  month 
stands  for  a  million  years,  and  the  secrets  of 
dead  aeons  pass  in  quick  succession  before  a 
blind  audience.     Biological   science   admits   un- 
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hesitatingly  the  educational  value  of  this  most 
remarkable  discovery.  It  sees  the  germ  that  will 
one  day  be  man  assume,  during  this  short  nine 
months,  the  successive  shapes  of  simple  cell, 
worm,  fish,  mammal,  ape,  and  finally  man  ;  and 
it  deduces  (and  reasonably  deduces)  that  this  is 
a  reflection  of  the  history  of  the  species.  But 
why  this  should  be  so  no  man  can  say.  Any  idea 
of  an  educational  intention  being  at  the  back  of 
this  synopsis  of  evolution  is  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  the  process  takes  place  so  completely 
in  camera  as  only  to  have  yielded  its  secret  to 
researches  which  were  quite  recently  illegal,  and 
which  must  always  be  horrible.  But  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  lesser  offering  an  instructive  paral- 
lelism of  the  greater,  this  discovery  is  invaluable. 
The  lesser  process  occupies  nine  months,  the 
greater  many  million  years  ;  and  yet  from 
observation  of  what  takes  place  in  that  short 
nine  months  we  can  see  re-enacted  with  toler- 
able exactitude  those  far-off  scenes  in  a  proper 
knowledge  of  which  lie  such  vital  religious 
issues.  The  fundamental  principle  which  the 
development  of  the  foetus  here  illustrates  is 
clearly  that  of  a  gradual  climb  from  lower  to 
higher. 

Examples  of  another  class  point  mainly  to  the 
invariableness  of  the  law  of  flux :  the  eternal 
story  of  birth,  meridian,  death,  re-birth.  In  the 
case  of  the  processes  which  illustrate  this  law 
of  eternal  flux  there  is  again  no  need  for  an  exact 
harmony  in  detail.  The  details,  in  fact,  of  the 
many   processes   that   come   under   this   heading 
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vary  most  conspicuously  ;  but  this  variation  does 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  detract  from  the  in- 
structive value  of  the  processes  as  regards  the 
fundamental  principle  underlying  them,  which  is 
very  clearly  that  of  the  emanation  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  universal,  and  of  its  inevitable 
ultimate  return  to  the  universal.  We  find  this 
instruction,  perhaps,  most  forcibly  presented  in 
the  parallelism  of  the  ocean.  Evaporation  draws 
the  rain  from  the  universal  ;  the  rain  falls  upon 
the  earth  and  meets  with  various  vicissitudes  ; 
but  no  vicissitude  can  keep  it  from  return  to 
the  universal  in  the  end.  So  with  the  earth. 
All  that  comes  from  it  returns  to  it  to  be  again 
put  forth.  Going  farther  afield  into  space,  we  find 
a  vast  system  made  up  of  offshoots  from  larger 
bodies,  into  which  larger  bodies  they  must 
inevitably  return  in  the  end. 

The  above  examples  mainly  illustrate  the 
remarkable  correspondence  in  principle  between 
processes  which  are  sufficiently  compressed  to  be 
under  the  observation  of  man  and  corresponding 
processes  which  stretch  across  vast  periods  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  examination.  Even  if  the 
intention  of  these  parallelisms  is  not  educational, 
their  effect  is  so.  They  teach  us  all  we  know. 
From  material  phenomena  within  range  of  the 
lens  of  science  we  deduce  with  an  unchallenged 
reasonableness  the  laws  governing  similar  pheno- 
mena, which  may  be  screened  from  observation 
by  either  time  or  place.  Our  method  of  arriving 
at  interpretations  the  general  correctness  of 
which   no   man  questions   is  by   deduction  from 
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analogy — by  hypothesis  of  the  unseen  based  upon 
experience  of  the  seen.  These  hypotheses  are 
in  the  legitimate  field  of  legitimate  science.  A 
further  and  more  absorbing  point  of  interest 
arises  when  we  consider  whether  the  same  rule 
does  not  equally  hold  good  when  the  unseen  is 
unseen  because  of  our  lack  of  a  sense,  no  less 
than  when  it  is  unseen  because  of  its  separation 
from  us  by  time  or  space.  This  is,  in  effect, 
Wundt's  proposition,  which  suggests  that  every 
physical  process  is  accompanied  by  a  psychical 
process  which  works  on  corresponding  lines. 
Leibnitz  is  another  German  apostle  of  the  same 
doctrine,  which  is  also  conspicuous  in  the 
writings  of  Spinoza. 

It  is  clear  that  a  consideration  of  this  theory 
raises  at  once  one  question,  which  in  importance 
overshadows  all  others.  All  men  are  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  a  superphysical  quality, 
which  is  nevertheless  elusive,  hard  to  focus,  and 
harder  still  to  name.  The  interest  of  man  in 
this  quality  is  only  natural,  as  it  clearly  repre- 
sents the  only  part  of  him  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  corruption,  and  for  which,  there- 
fore, a  continuance  may  be  hoped  after  the 
physical  side  of  him  has  undergone  those 
chemical  changes  which  we  call  death.  The 
destination  of  this  superphysical  quality  and  the 
various  influences  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  con- 
trol that  destination  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  men  from  the  earliest  days.  When  men  are 
sure  of  what  that  destination  is  they  call  their 
itinerary  religion  ;    when  they  are  not  sure  they 
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call  it  philosophy.  Let  us,  in  this  division,  range 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  not  sure, 
and  who,  therefore,  seek  for  guiding  indications 
in  the  broad  handwriting  of  Nature.  In  this 
handwriting  certain  processes  are  disclosed  to 
us  from  Alpha  to  Omega.  In  others  we  only 
see  the  Alpha,  and  the  rest  is  hidden.  The 
itinerary  of  man's  physical  side  we  see  from 
Alpha  to  Omega,  from  the  first  entry  of  the 
spermatozoon  into  the  ovum  to  the  desiccation  of 
the  last  bone.  Of  the  itinerary  of  his  super- 
physical  or — as  we  may  more  conventionally  call 
it — his  psychical  side  we  see  but  one  letter,  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  is  neither  Alpha  nor 
Omega,  but  something  between  the  two.  Of  this, 
however,  we  may  at  all  events  be  sure  :  that 
the  letter  is  not  Omega.  The  Omega  of  man's 
physical  side  is  not  really  Omega  ;  it  is  equally 
Alpha  ;  it  is  a  new  beginning  no  less  than  it 
is  a  destined  end. 

As  we  can  trace  the  itinerary  of  man's  physical 
side  from  Alpha  to  Omega  so  may  we  reasonably 
hope  to  track  man's  psychical  journey  from  its 
Alpha  to  its  Omega,  even  though  the  trail  be 
faint ;  and  the  guidebook  that  we  carry  in  our 
hand  is  the  itinerary  of  the  physical  side.  In 
the  pages  of  that  book  are  two  things  that  stand 
out  prominently  beyond  all  others.  The  one  is 
a  principle,  the  other  a  process.  The  principle 
is  that  of  gradual  but  systematic  and  inevitable 
ascent  from  lowly  beginnings  to  something  very 
much  higher.  The  process  is  the  process  of 
reproduction,    and    is    the    blind    agent    of    the 
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principle.  These  are  the  two  most  salient 
features  in  organic  life,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  its  evolution  from  protoplasmic 
beginnings  to  the  reality  of  the  present  day. 

The  point  of  importance  is  that  the  principle 
of  ascent  is,  and  must  be  contained  in,  the  act 
of  reproduction,  because  reproduction  takes  effect 
by  the  projection  to  another  organism  of  that 
which  has  itself  been  received  by  projection  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  result  of  these  successive 
acts  of  projection  during  the  millions  of  years 
down  which  we  look  has  been  to  evolve  man  from 
simple  cellular  forms  of  life.  Therefore  we  say, 
and  say  with  assurance,  that — though  each  act 
of  reproduction  may  not  register  a  rise — repro- 
duction stands  for  the  principle  of  ascent,  and 
that  ascent  takes  place  through  the  projection  of 
inherited  types  with  an  improvement  on  the 
inheritance.  It  does  not  matter  that  within  our 
own  personal  observation  no  improvement  may 
be  the  case ;  it  matters  nothing  whether  the 
advance  be  gradual  or  by  sudden  jumps  after 
periods  off  inactivity  or — like  the  advance  of  the 
flood  tide — with  an  apparent  retreat  after  each 
wave.  These  are  matters  of  detail  which  the 
controversial  schools  must  wrangle  out  among 
themselves. 

But  superior  to  all  such  questions  of  detail 
stands  the  main  fact :  that  for  millions  of  years 
we  have  an  unbroken  succession  of  projections, 
at  the  hither  end  of  which  is  man  in  his  highest 
embodiment,  and  at  the  nether  end  of  which  are 
the  protozoa.     For  not  one  fraction  of  a  second 
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during  these  millions  of  years  has  there  been  a 
break  in  the  material  connection  which  binds 
man  to  his  humble  ancestry.  Man  is  of  the  same 
"  flesh  and  blood  "  as  the  plasmic  bodies  of  earth's 
earliest  days  ;  and  the  medium  of  conveyance 
of  the  improvement  that  man  registers  over  these 
bodies  is  the  act  of  reproduction. 

This  is  the  principle  or — as  Wundt  puts  it — 
the  elementary  process  on  the  physical  side  which 
must  be  the  basis  of  any  investigations  in  search 
of  a  '  corresponding  elementary  process  on  the 
psychical  side." 

It  is  a  reasonable  belief  that  the  seen  or 
physical  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  unseen  or 
psychical  as  regards  process  and  the  principle 
underlying  the  process.  The  physical  process  to 
which  we  may  here  look  for  instruction  is  that 
of  the  transmission  or  projection  of  certain  quali- 
ties from  one  organism  to  another,  with  a  con- 
stant, though  gradual,  improvement  in  the  nature 
of  those  qualities.  The  qualities  projected  on  the 
physical  side  are  the  structure  and  the  mind  ; 
the  analogous  psychical  quality  which  accom- 
panies the  above  physical  process,  but  accom- 
panies it  out  of  sight,  is  generally  described  by 
the  word  "soul."  The  word  "soul,"  however, 
is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of 
its  focus-point.  Soul  is  an  attribute  with  which 
religion  credits  man,  and  only  man.  But  we  are 
not  searching  for  something  which  is  found  in 
man  and  is  not  found  in  the  worm  or  in  the 
bluebottle  ;  for  there  we  get  right  away  from 
the  principle  indicated  by  our  analogy,  which  is 
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that   of   gradual    ascent   from   the   very    lowliest 
beginnings. 

We  want,  therefore,  a  psychical  quality  which 
has  climbed  up  from  the  very  lowest  rung  of 
the  long  ladder  and  which  must  therefore  be  a 
constituent  of  life  itself.  If  analogy  has,  in  this 
case,  any  value  as  a  guide,  we  want  something 
which  is  received,  improved  upon  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  its  association  with  the 
organism  which  we  know  as  ego  and  passed  on. 
The  process  here,  again,  if  our  analogy  has  any 
value,  must  be  one  of  gradual  but  systematic 
ascent.  A  general  psychical  atavism  is  no  more 
possible  than  is  a  general  physical  atavism.  The 
moon  may  get  nearer  the  earth  and  the  earth 
nearer  the  sun,  but  by  no  possibility  can  they 
get  farther  off. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  if  our  analogy  is  here 
correct,  we  must  look  for  a  progressive  psychical 
sublimation  or  elevation  corresponding  to  the 
physical  advance  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
evidence.  This  advance  must  be  projected  from 
one  organism  to  another  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  the  physical  advance  is  projected  from  father 
to  son.  But  throughout  the  history  of  species 
we  see  that  physical  advance  runs  pari  passu  with 
psychical.  The  superiority  of  the  cat  to  the 
worm,  and  of  the  man  to  the  cat,  is  physical 
no  less  than  psychical.  We  know,  too,  that 
cosmic  processes  do  not  get  tired  of  their  objec- 
tive and  chop  round  in  pursuit  of  something  new 
by  way  of  a  change.  Every  evolutionary  or 
cyclical  process  is  carried  right  through  to  its 
destined  conclusion. 
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The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  man 
can  possibly  be  regarded  as  the  destined  con- 
clusion of  an  evolutionary  process.  To  this 
question  all  the  forces  of  argument — instinct, 
reason,  and  education  from  analogy — answer  un- 
hesitatingly :  No.  The  very  suggestion  is  an 
absurdity. 

The  consummation  of  every  cycle  is  equally 
the  starting-point  of  a  fresh  cycle.  By  no  effort 
of  imagination  can  man  be  conceived  as  the 
starting-point  of  a  cycle.  Therefore,  as  physical 
and  psychical  progression  have  so  far  advanced 
hand  in  hand,  we  must  look  for  a  similar  pro- 
gressive partnership  in  the  future.  Physical 
evolution,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
ceased  ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  stood  practically  still 
for  260,000  years,  and  to-day  shows  no  signs 
of  advance.  During  the  same  period,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  considerable  expansion  in 
the  seat  of  psychic  activity.  Between  the  brain 
of  the  Nseanderthal  man  and  of  man  to-day  there 
is  a  very  appreciable  chasm.  We  may  also  claim 
at  the  present  day  to  have  continual  evidence 
of  a  still  further  psychical  evolution.  The  in- 
crease in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  the  increase  in 
the  sense  of  human  obligations,  the  anti-cruelty 
societies  that  are  springing  up  throughout  the 
world,  all  point  to  a  progressive  sublimation  in 
the  soul  of  man.  We  have  in  addition  a  con- 
sciousness of  that  craving  for  psychical  advance 
which  is  the  necessary  precursor  and — in  the 
Lamarckian  sense — the  actual  cause  of  the 
advance.     There    is    no    corresponding    craving 
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for  physical  advance.  Man  would  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  the  structural  formation  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  conditions  by  which  he  is 
surrounded. 

We  have,  then,  practical  evidence  of  a  psychical 
advance  in  actual  progress  ;  we  have  strong  in- 
dications furnished  by  our  psychical  cravings  that 
such  advance  will  continue  systematically  ;  we 
have  the  assurances  of  evolutionary  history  to  the 
effect  that  physical  and  psychical  advance  is 
always  pari  passu,  and  finally  we  have  irre- 
futable evidence  that,  while  psychical  advance  on 
earth  is  in  esse  and  in  posse,  physical  advance 
is  not.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
higher  organisms  with  which  that  future 
psychical  advance  will  be  associated  must  be 
sought  for  in  other  spheres  than  this.  Any  diffi- 
culty in  this  thought  disappears  the  moment 
we  are  able  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  paro- 
chial idea  of  the  earth  as  a  self-contained  field 
shut  off  from  its  neighbours  by  an  insurmount- 
able wall.  The  wall  in  our  case  is  space  •  its 
claim  to  be  insurmountable  can  only  be  sustained 
by  proof  that  it  is  not  a  medium  of  conveyance. 
We  do  not  know  this.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  all  space  is  filled  with  ether,  and  that  ether 
is  a  medium  of  conveyance  for  energy  in  the 
form  of  light  and  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  argue  that,  as  regards  other  forms  of 
energy,  we  are  potentially  within  reach  of  every 
solar  system  whose  light  can  be  detected  by  our 
telescopes. 

If,  then,  there  is  in  man  a  surviving  psychic 
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principle,  there  is  clearly  no  need  to  call  in 
supernatural  agencies  for  its  transmission  to 
other  quarters  of  the  universe.  Where  light 
can  travel  other  forms  of  energy  can  equally 
travel. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
METEMPSYCHOSIS 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  points  brings 
us  with  a  leap  into  the  field  of  metempsychosis. 
The  line  of  reasoning  from  analogy  is  as  follows  : 
The  history  of  species— i.e.,  the  history  of  living 
organisms  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest— is  the 
history  of  a  gradual  progressive  ascent. 

The  quality  of  ascent  is  transmitted  from  one 
organism  to  another,  so  that  each  new  organism 
benefits  by  the  rise  registered  by  the  organism 
which  it  succeeds. 

The  psychical  parallelism  is  equally  simple, 
though  the  operation  in  this  case  must  of 
necessity  be  out  of  sight. 

The  soul  of  species  has  risen  pari  passu  with 
the  rise  of  its  organic  structure,  and  here  again 
each  new  organism  benefits  by  the  past  sublima- 
tion of  the  soul  which  it  inherits.  It  would  be 
illogical  and,  indeed,  absurd  to  assume  that  this 
process  of  gradual  sublimation  is  not  destined 
to  continue  in  the  future  on  lines  similar  to  those 
which  we  can  trace  in  the  past ;  and,  if  this  is 
so,  it  is  clear  that  the  further  sublimated  soul 
will  call  for  association  with  a  higher  organism 
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than  man,  and  that,  therefore,  such  organisms 
must  be  sought  for  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
earth. 

In  this  proposition  we  obviously  have  the  basis 
of  the  idea  of  heaven.  The  curious  feature,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  metempsychosis  of 
Greece  and  India  is  that  its  apostles  seem  to 
have  been  incapable  of  conceiving  of  a  higher 
organism  than  man,  or  of  other  worlds  among 
the  myriads  within  the  universe,  where  condi- 
tions of  existence  might  be  superior  to  any  of 
which  we  here  have  experience.  As  a  conse- 
quence, their  reincarnations  were  invariably 
terrestrial,  and  their  entire  reincarnation  outlook 
was  therefore  of  necessity  pessimistic.  The  most 
righteous  and  deserving  could  hope  for  no  better 
fate  than  that  of  a  king  or  noble,  and  the  less 
worthy  found  their  future  tenements  in  a 
descending  scale,  according  to  their  merits  or 
demerits. 

In  the  Code  of  Manu  (Brahmanistic),  and 
equally  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  homes  are 
found  for  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  the  forms  of 
cats,  pigs,  beetles,  leaves,  &c.  It  says  much  for 
the  strength  of  the  principle  itself  that  it  could, 
in  the  minds  of  profound  thinkers,  have  stood 
the  strain  of  such  desperate  expedients  as  these. 

Many  centuries  later  we  find  Plotinus  still 
hampered  by  the  same  unnecessary  pessimism. 
"  Each  soul,"  he  says,  "  descends  to  that  which 
is  prepared  for  its  reception  according  to  simi- 
larity of  disposition.  For  it  tends  to  that  to 
which  it  has  become  similar,  one  soul  indeed  to 
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man  but  another  to  some  other  animal."  The 
word  "  descend "  here  used  does  not  imply 
descent  in  grade,  but  descent  from  the  emporium 
where  the  soul  was  laid  by  till  the  birth  of  the 
organism  that  was  exactly  fitted  to  its  quality. 
"  When  the  prescribed  period  arrives,  souls  may, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously  descend,  and  enter  into 
that  receptacle  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  reside."  This,  Plotinus  goes  on  to  explain, 
is  not  brought  about  by  conscious  volition,  but 
by  automatic  attraction. 

The  pessimism  of  this  doctrine  is  apparent, 
and  in  this  respect  it  shows  no  advance  on  the 
Code  of  Manu,  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  re- 
incarnation as  man  is  the  highest  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  the  general  tendency  must  be  either 
stationary  or  downwards.  To  this  spirit  of  pessi- 
mism may  be  traced  the  dread  of  reincarnation 
which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  Buddhist 
psychology,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  school  of  Philo.  Life  on  earth 
was  evidently  associated  with  more  pain  than 
pleasure,  and  all  terrestrial  incarnations  were 
therefore  undesirable.  Freedom  from  these, 
in  the  shape  of  Nirvana,  was  the  great 
desiderandum. 

Apart  from  its  hopeless  pessimism,  the  chief 
objection  to  this  feature  in  old  Oriental  metem- 
psychosis is  that  it  runs  counter  to  universal 
law.  All  cycles  are  progressive.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  retrogression  in  any  cosmic  pro- 
cess. This  law  is  so  invariable  that  we  have  an 
absolute   assurance   that   any   reincarnation   that 
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may  be  before  us  must,  on  balance,  be  upward, 
and  that  the  worst  to  which  we  can  look  forward 
is  stagnation,  or  a  temporary  check  in  the  in- 
evitable upward  trend. 

The  parochial  view  of  futurity  held  by  the 
ancients  seems  to  have  been  due  to  an  improper 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  astronomy  rather  than 
to  an  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  other  worlds. 
In  the  earliest  Buddhistic  records  there  is 
mention  of  countless  world-systems  throughout 
space.  The  Greek  philosophers,  too,  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  other 
worlds,  but  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  picture 
a  psychical  intimacy  between  such  worlds  and 
ours.  In  Greek  mythology  all  the  departed  dwell 
within  a  stone's-throw.  Even  the  gods  inhabited 
a  mountain  range  in  Thessaly.  Plutus  dwelt 
underground,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
and  Elysian  Fields  were  close  at  hand  on  the 
Atlantic  shore.  The  possible  co-operation  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  one  autonomous  system 
is  a  thought  which  blends  harmoniously  with  the 
general  basic  idea  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  it  is  a 
thought  to  which  they  were  unable  to  give  proper 
expression,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  physics. 

The  passage  of  twenty-five  centuries,  although 
it  may  not  have  increased  our  intuitive  per- 
ception, has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  We  know  now  that  all  cyclical  occur- 
rences are  orderly  and  progressive.  There  is 
no  going  back  in  any  cyclical  process  which 
comes  under  observation,  from  which  we  may 
deduce  with  absolute  assurance  that,  if  reincarna- 
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tions  are  before  us,  such  incarnations  can  no 
more  be  retrogressive  than  can  a  cog-wheel. 
Animals  may— and,  according  to  law,  should— 
work  systematically  upwards,  through  the  genus 
homo,  to  the  ultimate  things  beyond  ;  but  man 
could  under  no  circumstances  revert  to  the 
animal  state. 

No  less  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  metempsychosis 
proper  is  the  idea  of  the  recession  of  Beings  from 
a  superior  state  to  the  human.  The  idea  has,  of 
course,  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the 
human  mind,  but  metempsychosis  offers  two  solid 
objections:  (1)  That  such  an  occurrence  would 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  cyclical  processes,  and 
(2)  that  the  law  of  affinity  which  is  the  basis  of 
metempsychosis  forbids  the  interaction  of  a  soul 
and  body  which  are  out  of  tune.  The  goodness  of 
Jesus  and  the  badness  of  Judas  would,  from  this 
point  of  view,  be  physiological  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  important  variations  from  the  initial 
state  might  follow  on  the  effort  of  the  subject. 
The  obvious  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  question 
of  free-will  which  is  involved,  but  as  that  question 
is  dealt  with  elsewhere,  it  need  not  be  further 
considered   at  the  moment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  new  as  in  old  metem- 
psychosis, reincarnation  on  the  present  plane, 
being  attended  with  more  pain  than  pleasure, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  calamity.  But  whereas  old 
Buddhism  found  its  only  refuge  from  this 
calamity  in  Nirvana,  more  modern  thought  sees 
the  probability  of  a  progressive  rise  through  a 
succession   of   ascending   states   before   the   final 
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mergement  of  which  original  Buddhistic  phil- 
osophy had  prescience. 

A  more  modern  and  more  daring  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  infinitely  more  autonomous  con- 
struction of  the  old  Buddhism  is  found  in  the 
doctrine  known  as  Esoteric  Buddhism.  This 
doctrine  is  too  elusive  and  intricate  to  be  dealt 
with  even  in  outline  ;  it  is  doubtful,  in  fact, 
whether  its  real  tenets  are  properly  known  to 
any  Occidental.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  the  crude 
errors  due  to  the  restricted  outlook  of  the  old 
Buddhist  school  are  recognised :  post-mortem 
reincarnations  take  effect  on  other  planets  than 
this,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  general  tendency 
is  upwards,  onwards,  and  inwards  towards  a  des- 
tined and  inevitable  end.  The  plasmic,  and 
therefore  the  religious,  element  in  a  scheme 
which  is  in  the  main  automatic,  arises  only  in 
connection  with  the  rapidity  or  delay  with  which 
the  inevitable  End  is  reached.  In  this  respect 
alone  does  individual  interest — i.e.,  religion- 
come  into  play,  for  though  in  cosmic  processes 
a  hundred  thousand  years  may  be  but  a  single 
tick  of  the  clock,  to  individual  consciousness  it 
represents  many  life   periods. 

The  advantage  in  probability  that  a  scheme 
of  reincarnation  can  show  over  the  current 
Christian  belief  is  very  marked.  The  Christian 
soul  is  a  spontaneous  generation  :  it  comes  from 
nowhere,  and,  upon  death,  it  passes  for  ever  to 
heaven  or  hell.  In  metempsychosis,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soul  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  : 
it  comes  from  God,   and  gradually,  by  repeated 
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sublimations  in  successive  organisms,  it  returns 
to  God.  Empedocles  defines  this  doctrine  as 
clearly  as  any  one.  Here  the  soul  (\pvxn)  emanates 
from  the  Absolute,  and,  after  a  series  of  incarna- 
tions, each  of  which  is  the  direct  resultant  of 
the  acts  of  the  previous  life,  finally,  after  a  cycle 
covering  thousands  of  years,  returns  to  the  source 
from  which  it  came.  Empedocles  was  naturally 
restricted  in  his  outlook  by  his  ignorance  of 
astronomy,  and  his  system  was  therefore  in  part 
incoherent ;  but,  with  all  its  crudity,  his  scheme 
is,  both  ethically  and  logically,  far  ahead  of 
present-day  Church  eschatology. 

In  metempsychosis,  too,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  man  advances  towards  divinity  itself 
— a  marked  advantage  over  the  Church  system, 
which  merely  promises  him  a  menial  situation 
in  a  divine  establishment. 

In  present-day  dogma  any  suggestion  of 
metempsychosis  is  necessarily  banned,  and  for 
the  clearest  of  reasons.  Metempsychosis  pre- 
supposes an  eternity  of  a  cosmic  energy  past 
and  future  which  may  well  be  identified  with 
God.  In  dogmatic  Christianity  God  is  equally 
eternal  in  both  directions,  but  he  has  only  been 
active  for  five  thousand  years  ;  for  the  rest  of 
eternity  he  has  slumbered.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  a  religion  which  reserves  God's  personal 
interest  and  favour  for  one-third  of  the  human 
race  on  earth  cannot  consistently  allow  him  any 
benevolent  concern  for  the  dwellers  on  other 
planets.  The  difficulty  is  avoided  rather  than 
met.     The  Church  does  not  specifically  deny  the 
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existence  of  life  on  other  cosmic  bodies,  but  it 
implicitly  believes  that  earth  holds  the  place  of 
foremost  importance,  and  that  the  stellar  scheme 
is  in  the  main  decorative. 

Such  views  cannot  survive  serious  thought. 
We  know  that  God  cannot  be  a  latent  force,  but 
must  be  in  ceaseless  activity.  His  very  nature, 
as  regulator  of  an  eternal  universe,  necessitates 
a  ceaseless  activity,  which  is  coeval  with  his 
field  of  operation.  From  that  vanishing-point 
which  we  call  the  back  of  eternity  there  has 
been  ceaseless  activity  :  suns  have  been  warming 
their  worlds  and  the  living  creatures  on  those 
worlds.  This  is  a  great  thought ;  but  there  is 
no  escape  from  it,  even  if  we  wished  for  one. 
For  ever  and  ever,  back  across  the  abysses  of  past 
eternity,  there  has  been  in  existence  in  some  part 
of  the  cosmos  man,  or  what  corresponds  to  man. 
This  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  of  the  universe. 
Palaeontology  tells  us  of  the  existence  of  man  on 
earth  250,000  years  ago — and  we  express  sur- 
prise. But  we  know  that  billions  of  years  before 
our  earth  was  earth,  before  it  was  even  the  nebu- 
lous mass  from  which  our  solar  system  took 
shape,  its  matter  composed  worlds  on  which  was 
life  corresponding  to  our  human  life,  on  which 
were  mortals  to  whom  God  was  no  less  God  than 
he  is  to  us  to-day. 

The  bases  of  modern  metempsychosis  are  as 
'follows:  (1)  All  known  things  in  the  universe, 
organic  or  inorganic,  are  ceaselessly  fluxing  in 
ever-recurrent  cycles  ;  (2)  the  sum  total  of  all 
energy    and    matter    throughout    the    universe 
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remains  constant ;    (3)  life  is  a  form  of  energy  ; 

(4)  though  other  forms  of  energy,  such  as  light, 
heat,  movement,  sound,  and  electricity,  are  con- 
vertible one  into  the  other,  life  cannot  by  any 
human  appliances  be  converted  into  other  forms 
of  energy,  nor  other  forms  of  energy  into  life  ; 

(5)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Alpha  or  an 
Omega  :  that  which  appears  to  be  an  Alpha  is 
merely  a  fresh  aspect  of  Omega  ;  (6)  from  all 
eternity  there  have  been  in  the  universe  number- 
less worlds  inhabited  by  mortals  ;  (7)  the  life 
that  animates  and  leaves  these  mortals  must  be 
a  constant  quantity,  unless  it  is  transmuted  into 
some  other  form  of  energy,  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  treating  of  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  any  descent  to  detail  is 
perilous  ;  and  the  man  who,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  supplies  details  must  do  so  in  full 
view  of  the  probability  that  such  details  may 
range  very  wide  of  the  actual  truth.  Error  in 
details,  however,  is  unimportant.  It  is  the  broad 
principle  that  counts  ;  and  the  broad  principle 
in  metempsychosis  is  in  substance  unassailable, 
because  there  is  no  other  reasonable  solution  of 
existence,  scientific  or  religious. 

This  principle  is  that  the  psychic  quality 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  soul 
is  drawn  from  the  Central  Store,  or  Protarch, 
exactly  as  a  raindrop  is  drawn  from  the  ocean. 
It  starts  in  association  with  the  lowliest  forms 
of  life  and  works  its  way  up,  through  man,  to 
something  as  much  higher  than  man  as  man  is 
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higher  than  the  amoeba.  In  the  end  it  rejoins 
that  from  which  it  came,  just  as  the  raindrop 
rejoins  the  ocean.  Other  examples  of  the  same 
"  prodigal  son  "  process  are  found  in  the  case 
of  the  earth  and  that  which  comes  from  it,  and 
in  the  case  of  all  stellar  systems.  The  ocean 
analogy,  however,  is  the  handiest  for  illustration 
purposes. 

In  this  analogy  God  is  represented  by  the 
ocean,  and  life  by  the  sum  total  of  moisture. 
To  us  the  ocean  appears  unchanging  and  un- 
changeable, but  this  is  not  so.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
ceaseless  metabolism.  The  rivers  of  the  world 
are  constantly  pouring  into  it  vast  volumes  of 
water,  and  no  less  constantly  is  it  giving  off 
moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  vapour 
falls  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  once 
more  hurries  down  the  rivers  to  the  bosom  of 
its  God.  It  is  an  endless  cycle.  The  form  of  the 
moisture  changes,  but  the  sum  total  is  ever  the 
same.  Clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice,  pellucid  rivers, 
and  stagnant,  land-locked  pools  all  find  their  way 
surely  and  inevitably  back  to  the  ocean,  the  God 
from  which  they  emanated  and  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  The  constituents  of  the  ocean  are 
not  constant.  The  putrid,  stagnant  pool  seems 
past  hope  of  salvation  ;  but  this  is  not  so. 
Gradually  it  is  being  volatilised  and  finding  re- 
union with  the  ocean.  And  similarly  the  crystal 
waters  of  mid-Atlantic  may,  in  the  turn  of  a 
cycle,  be  a  foetid  horse-pond,  to  be  in  its  turn 
reabsorbed  once  more  into   its  Protarch. 

In  Eastern  metempsychosis  all  life,  in  the  sense 
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of  psychic  life  or  soul,  is  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  recurrence  of  endless  cycles,  one  with  God 
— is,  in  fact,  God,  to  be  in  turn  given  off  for  the 
run  of  a  new  epoch.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  constituents  of  God  are  not  constant,  but 
are  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  metabolic  flux. 

It  is  clear  from  the  start  that  the  cause  of  all 
cyclical  processes  lies  in  the  interaction  of  the 
opposing  principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Where  the  processes  are  discernible  to  the  senses, 
as  in  the  examples  of  the  ocean  and  the  stellar 
systems,  this  is  patently  so  ;  and  as  uniformity 
of  law  is  Nature's  most  characteristic  feature, 
it  is  tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  the  same  causes 
govern  processes  which  are  not  discernible. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  in  interaction  furnish 
the  motive  power  of  all  creation.  It  is  the 
tendency  to  polarity  which  keeps  the  cosmic 
clock  from  running  down.  There  is  no  positive 
without  a  negative.  In  this  dualistic  control  the 
balance  of  opposing  forces,  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  eternity,  is  equal,  but  in  individual  cycles  the 
dominant  factor  is  attraction.  The  forces  of  re- 
pulsion start  the  cycle  with  an  expenditure  of 
energy  which,  thenceforward  to  the  close  of  the 
cycle,  leave  attraction  in  slight  but  sufficient 
superiority.  The  earth  was  flung  out  from  the 
sun  by  repulsion,  but,  in  making  the  effort, 
repulsion  sacrificed  its  power  of  permanently 
keeping  her  there.  Attraction  has  now  the  upper 
hand,  and  some  day  the  earth  will  once  more 
rejoin  the  sun. 

The    end   of    a    cycle,    then,   is    inevitably    the 
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status  in  quo  ante,  and  this  solid  fact  is  the 
basis  of  the  entire  fabric  of  metempsychosis.  The 
elaboration  of  the  idea  has,  of  course,  its  diffi- 
culties, and  much  must  always  remain  obscure  ; 
but  in  the  succeeding  chapters  an  attempt  is  made 
to  set  down  in  intelligible  form  some  of  the 
current  Eastern  ideas  in  regard  to  that  gradual 
sublimation  of  the  soul  which  marks  its  progress 
along  its  cyclical  orbit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis in  the  East  is  far  older  than  history. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  Greeks  did  not 
acquire  it  from  India  but  from  Egypt,  in  which 
case  it  must — in  that  country,  at  any  rate— date 
back  beyond  existing  records,  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Ra.  In 
the  field  of  philosophic  thought  antiquity  is  not, 
of  course,  necessarily  a  mark  of  merit ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though 
the  standard  of  ethics  undoubtedly  rises  with 
the  advance  of  time,  the  same  does  not  hold 
good  of  religion.  The  record  of  all  the 
standard  religions  of  the  present  day  is 
one  of  gradual  declension  from  the  initial 
high-water  mark.  It  is  also  practically  certain 
that  when  we  talk  of  certain  elevated  beliefs 
having  existed  in  prehistoric  days,  we  must  not 
reckon  such  beliefs  to  have  been  universal  or 
popular,  but  rather  to  have  marked  the  opinions 
of  an  enlightened  few  whose  ideals  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  to  the  masses  of  their 
day.  Sublime  beliefs  have  never  been  general 
at  any  period  of  history.     Sacerdotalism  and  its 
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rites,  whether  bloody,  licentious,  or  merely 
adulatory,  has  always  been  the  candle  round 
which  the  unthinking  flutter.  The  rites  may 
change  with  the  march  of  time  ;  from  blood 
and  tom-toms  we  may  pass  to  panegyrics  and 
genuflections,  but  the  motive  remains  the  same. 
Men  want  favours,  and  they  angle  for  them  with 
the  bait  which  the  fashion  of  the  moment  votes 
most  attractive.  In  metempsychosis,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sole  determinant  of  the  future  is  con- 
duct. The  very  basis  of  the  doctrine  is  that  as 
a  man  sows  so  shall  he  reap.  Such  a  doctrine, 
in  a  selfish  world,  can  never  vie  in  popularity 
with  the  teaching  that  the  crop  which  a  man 
reaps  has  no  relation  to  the  seed  which  he  sows, 
but  can  be  insured  by  easy  incantations. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE  CREDENTIALS  OF  OLD  PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophical  explanations  are  naturally  incom- 
plete, and  lay  no  claim  to  exactitude.  All  they, 
aim  at  is  the  grasp  of  a  governing  principle. 
They  can  therefore  claim  this  advantage  over 
scientific  explanations,  that  they  stand  the  test 
of  time.  The  philosophy  of  twenty -five  centuries 
ago  holds  good  in  substance  to-day,  and  will  still 
hold  good  in  twenty-five  centuries  from  now.  But 
in  twenty-five  centuries  from  now  the  science 
of  to-day  will  be  museumed  as  the  curious 
gropings  of  the  dark  ages.  This  is  inevitable. 
Science,  built  up  as  it  is  on  experiment  and  in- 
duction from  experiment,  is  naturally  progres- 
sive. Intuitive  knowledge  is  not ;  it  has  nothing 
to  lean  on  but  instinct,  and  its  conclusions  are, 
therefore,  the  same  in  one  age  as  in  another. 
For  the  same  reason  it  pursues  only  broad  prin- 
ciples, but  it  looks  confidently  to  the  science 
of  the  future,  not  only  for  corroboration  of  the 
principles  but  for  explanation  of  many  of  the 
details   which   are    at   present   obscure. 

Few  people  at  the  present  day  have  the  courage 
to  pronounce  openly  for  metempsychosis  ;    still 
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fewer     take    the     trouble     to     evolve     anything 
approaching  a  concrete  system  of  existence  ;   but 
none  the  less  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  doc- 
trine has  had  the  unacclaimed  allegiance  of  many 
modern  thinkers,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
such  men  as  Goethe   and  Schopenhauer.     It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  logical  refuge  of  any  who  postu- 
lates a  surviving  principle  in  man  ;    and  its  lack 
of  avowed  adherents  at  the  present  day  is  prob- 
ably  to   be   traced   to   the   ridicule    attaching   to 
some  of  the  more  absurd  flights  of  fancy  of  the 
old-time  doctrines.     These  are,  of  course,  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  an  unscientific   age  and  among  an  un- 
scientific  and   illiterate   people,   errors   in  detail 
are  inseparable  from   any   attempt  to   elaborate 
abstract  ideas.     The   idea   itself  may  be   funda- 
mentally   sound,    but    the    elaboration    of    it    is 
surrounded  by  pitfalls.     In  these  modern  days 
of  ours  a  library  of  reference  may  guide  detail 
along  a  safe  path,  but  may  equally  blur  the  out- 
line of  fundamental  principles.    The  value  of  the 
old  thought  of  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago 
is   in   its   fundamental    principles.      In    a   frugal 
diet,  in  complete  freedom  from  the  hurly-burly 
of  business  or  of  pleasure,  and  perhaps  not  least 
in  the  absence  of  a  speculative  science,  men  found 
in  contemplation  elemental  truths  which  the  car- 
nivorous world  flounders  to,  long  after,  through 
the  fumes  of  its  laboratories. 

Darwin  has  been  canonised  as  the  pilot  of  a 
great  idea,  but  four  hundred  years  before  Christ 
the  East  knew  that  man  was  evolved  from  the 
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lower  animals.  Empedocles  had  a  more  than 
general  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, while  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Causes  forms 
the  groundwork  even  to-day  of  much  up-to-date 
thought.  The  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy, 
again,  is  generally  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mayer,  but  twenty-five  centuries  before  Mayer, 
Anaxagoras  had  got  the  measure  of  this  law. 
Anaximander  knew  all  about  the  nebular  origin 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  Democritus  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  himself 
built  up  a  mechanical  explanation  of  life  and 
of  cosmic  phenomena  to  which  Haeckel's  doc- 
trine can  give  few  points  to-day.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  deny  a  certain  value  to  the 
opinions  of  men  who  arrived  at  truths  such  as 
these  by  the  simple  method  of  thought. 

Before,  however,  examining  into  the  basis  of 
the  old  Oriental  view  of  existence,  it  is  advisable 
to  consider  briefly  the  explanations  offered  by 
the  more  material  school  of  biology  to-day. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE  MECHANISM  OF  LIFE 

Life,  according  to  this  school,  is  not  a  psychical 
but  a  physical  quality  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  presence 
in  the  newly-born  is  laid  to  the  credit  of  the 
genital  cells  in  the  parents.  This  explanation, 
however,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  fail, 
because  of  its  incompleteness  and  want  of  system. 
It  does  no  more  than  explain,  or  rather  account 
for,  those  structural  activities  of  growth  which 
are  obviously  contained  in  the  seed  of  all  plants 
and  animals.  It  is  felt,  however,  and  strongly 
felt,  by  many,  that  the  problem  of  life,  as  we 
consciously  experience  it  to-day,  is  not  to  be 
met  by  a  mere  explanation  of  the  structural 
activities  that  make  for  growth.  It  is  felt  that 
there  is,  as  an  inalienable  part  of  life  itself  (as 
distinct  from  mere  growth),  a  something  which 
is  indestructible,  and  with  regard  to  which  the 
parents  have  no  responsibility.  This  something 
is  usually  known  as  soul;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  to  the  word,  it  is  probably  the  best 
available.  It  is  quite  clear,  on  reflection,  that  the 
soul  cannot  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child, 
for    every    child    has    two    parents,    and    many 
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parents  have  many  children  whose  psychical 
qualities  vary  most  conspicuously.  The  noblest 
parents  can  produce  the  most  depraved  children, 
and  vice  versa.  The  mental  characteristics  which 
a  parent  transmits  are  in  great  measure  trace- 
able to  the  structural  background  of  the  mind, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  a  sense  partly  physical. 
We  describe  them  as  constitutional.  From  his 
parents  a  child  may  inherit  cowardice  or 
courage,  meanness  or  generosity,  and  various 
tastes  and  idiosyncrasies.  These  are  constitu- 
tional, and,  as  such,  ineradicable.  A  coward  is 
always  a  coward,  a  mean  man  always  mean  ;  an 
effort  of  will  may  momentarily  overcome  the 
tendency,  but  can  never  alter  it.  Courage  and 
cowardice,  though  their  immediate  derivation  is 
clearly  mental,  are  generally  classed  among 
physical  qualities,  and  properly  so,  for  they  ebb 
and  flow  according  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  body.  A  brave  man  after  breakfast  is 
often  a  coward  before.  Similarly  meanness, 
generosity,  melancholy,  good  temper,  &c,  and 
even  the  intellectual  qualities  known  as  mental 
capacity,  are  really  no  more  than  various  reflec- 
tions of  the  physical  condition  of  the  structure. 
All  these  can  be  transmitted  as  easily  as  can  the 
features  and  voice  ;  but  the  soul  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted, because  it  has  no  structural  background, 
or,  at  any  rate,  any  such  background  as  it  may 
depend  on  for  its  expression  has  no  part  in 
determining  its  quality.  The  structural  back- 
ground is  a  constant  quantity,  or  sufficiently  so 
for  purposes  of  argument,  and  any  mental  attri- 
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butes  dependent  on  it  are  necessarily  equally, 
constant.  The  boy  coward  becomes  a  man 
coward,  the  mean  boy  a  mean  man.  The 
intellectual  man  remains  constantly  intellectual 
till  the  brain  begins  to  decline,  then  the  decline 
of  his  mental  forces  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  decline 
of  the  physical  background  on  which  those  forces 
are  dependent. 

But  the  soul,  though  it  finds  its  public  ex- 
pression through  the  physical  equipment  of  man, 
is  clearly  independent  of  the  condition  of  that 
equipment.  It  may  be  at  its  strongest  when  the 
frame  and  brain  are  tottering,  at  its  weakest 
in  the  very  heyday  of  manhood.  Its  very  in- 
constancy makes  it  impossible  of  transmission. 
A  father  at  twenty -five  can  obviously  not  transmit 
a  quality  which  may  not  be  fully  developed  in  him 
till  fifty  years  later  ;  and,  even  if  he  could  trans- 
mit the  soul  that  was  in  him  at  twenty-five,  this 
is  no  help  towards  determining  the  goal  of  the 
further  developed  soul  at  seventy -five.  So  that 
if  we  accept  the  parental  cells  as  explaining  the 
beginning  of  the  soul,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
an  understanding  of  the  end.  All  happenings  are 
orderly  and  cyclical.  There  is  no  sunrise  with- 
out a  sunset,  nor  sunset  without  a  sunrise. 
Where  is  the  explanation  of  our  sunset?  There 
is  none — none  is  even  attempted,  though  an 
attempt  is  made  when  for  soul  we  substitute 
the  word  life. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  soul  must 
be  viewed  as  a  constituent  of  life  itself.  In 
Eastern  metempsychosis  the  two  ideas  are  practi- 
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cally  one.  Even  in  our  own  terminology,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  them.  We  search  for  the 
Whence  of  life  and  the  Whither  of  the  soul.  If 
we  reverse  the  names  our  quest  will  still  be  the 
same.  It  is,  in  truth,  one  principle  that  we  are 
on  the  track  of,  and  not  two,  and  whether  we 
name  it  soul  or  life  makes  very  little  difference. 
But  when  we  are  in  debate  with  biology  it  does 
make  a  difference.  Most  people  would  ridicule 
the  proposition  that  the  soul  is  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child ;  but  the  doctrine  that  life  is 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child  they  would  be 
less  disposed  to  ridicule.  The  doctrine  has  a 
plausible  ring  about  it.  On  the  surface  it 
appears  reasonable,  and  even  convincing.  It 
appears  to  be  borne  out  past  controversy  by  evi- 
dence with  which  we  are  confronted  at  every 
step  along  the  path  of  life.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  this :  that  if  we 
admit  the  transmission  of  life  by  the  parent, 
we  must  also  admit  that  of  the  soul,  and  that  if 
we  deny  either  the  one  or  the  other,  we  are 
forced  into  the  arms  of  metempsychosis.  There 
is  no  alternative. 

There  is  a  certain  school  of  biology  that  is 
loath  to  admit  limits  to  its  knowledge.  This 
school  attempts  a  mechanical  explanation  of  life 
with  the  meagre  stock  of  materials  at  its  com- 
mand. It  declines  to  admit  that  these  materials 
are  insufficient,  and  as  a  result  its  explanations 
do  not  satisfy,  and  never  can  satisfy.  What  it 
really  explains  is  structural  growth,  but  it  calls 
this  life.    Structural  growth  in  itself  is  mysterious 
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enough,  and  much  in  connection  with  it  is  still 
obscure  ;  but  the  general  principle  of  structural 
growth  has  unquestionably  been  laid  bare  from 
A  to  Z  by  the  labours  of  the  three  standard 
sciences  in  whose  province  the  thing  lies.  For 
the  fruits  of  these  researches  we  pay  proper 
homage.  They  are  monuments  to  the  labours 
of  great  men.  But  they  are  not  an  explanation 
of  life. 

The  trouble  begins  over  the  definition  of  the 
word  "life."  We  find  the  word  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  principle  animating  the 
sponge,  the  amceba,  the  cabbage,  the  spermato- 
zoon, the  foetus,  and  adult  man.  Even  the  crystal 
is  sometimes  included  in  the  category  of 
claimants.  Preyer  and  Fechner  credit  the  sun 
with  life,  Hippocrates  thought  that  all  flame  was 
living.  The  only  quality  that  these  claimants  for 
life  share  in  common  is  that  of  assimilation  from 
outside.  They  all  draw  external  matter  into  their 
systems  and  assimilate  it.  Life,  however,  as  we 
consciously  experience  it,  means  something  more 
to  us  than  this.  We  cannot  allow  the  cabbage 
into  common  clanship  with  ourselves.  We  have 
certain  qualities  which  the  cabbage  lacks.  We 
have  independent  movement,  conscious  volition. 
It  is  impossible  to  refuse  a  value  to  these  special 
attributes  :  it  is  ail-but  impossible  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  only  mark  a  difference  in 
degree.  The  feeling  is  that  they  mark  a  differ- 
ence in  kind — that  they  register,  in  fact,  the 
boundary-line    between    life    and    growth.      The 

diploma  of  growth  is  the  assimilation  of  external 
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matter.  Man  and  the  cabbage  can  equally  claim 
this  diploma,  and  in  this  respect  we  may  admit 
relationship.  But  man  has  something  more  :  he 
has  above  all  else  independent  movement.  To 
those  who  restrict  the  difference  between  animal 
and  vegetable  life  to  a  question  of  degree,  this 
matter  of  independent  movement  presents  a  con- 
stant difficulty.  How  did  it  start?  Biology  lays 
down  unhesitatingly  that  the  animal  world  was 
evolved  from  the  vegetable.  There  is  no  need  to 
quarrel  with  this  dogma,  because  it  carries  with 
it  no  vital  issues,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
evidence  on  the  point  is  far  from  complete. 
Embryology,  which  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant witness  for  the  evolution  theory,  has 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations of  vegetable  life  in  the  earlier  embryonic 
stages.  The  evolutionary  process  can  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo  be  continuously, 
though  dimly,  traced  from  the  simple  cell  to  man. 
The  evidence  so  afforded  is  irrefutable  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  leap  from  vegetable  to 
animal,  from  fixity  and  irresponsibility  to  inde- 
pendent  movement   and   conscious   volition. 

The  explanation  of  the  beginnings  of  inde- 
pendent movement  which  biology  offers  is  not 
convincing.  Primordial  plants,  this  explanation 
says,  remained  stationary  so  long  as  their  food 
supply  was  within  reach  ;  when  it  ceased  to  be 
within  reach  they  followed  it.  Thus  began  in- 
dependent movement,  which  is  synonymous  with 
animal  life.  But  we  know  by  sad  experience  that 
if  we  remove  a  plant's  nourishment  out  of  reach 
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the  plant  does  not  follow  it,  but  it  dies  ;  so  that 
an  ail-but  superhuman  faith  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  primordial  flora  with  these  miracu- 
lous powers  of  pursuit.  Here  we  are  indeed  in 
touch  with  the  supernatural  ! 

To  the  bulk,  then,  at  any  rate,  of  mankind,  it 
must  seem  that  the  beginnings  of  independent 
movement  are  among  the  mysteries  that  have  not 
yet  been  explained.  In  the  absence  of  a  tenable 
explanation,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  difference  between  animal  and  vege- 
table life  being  something  more  than  a  mere 
difference  in  degree. 

In  the  light  of  this  possibility  points  of  un- 
expected interest  arise.  Vegetable  growth  has  to 
be  deprived  of  its  diploma  of  life — it  is  mere 
growth.  The  distinctive  mark  of  life  is  inde- 
pendent movement.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
foetus  has  no  life,  but  only  growth,  for  it  has 
no  independent  movement.  It  cannot  pursue  its 
food.  It  sucks  nourishment  from  the  placenta, 
as  a  clematis  sucks  nourishment  from  the  earth. 
Its  features,  when  formed,  bear  the  stamp  of 
death,  and  not  of  life. 

If  we  turn  to  the  born  child,  we  find  at  once 
something  present  which  was  lacking  in  the  fcetus. 
The  child  breathes,  it  feels,  it  feeds,  it  cries,  its 
brain  works,  the  instrument  (as  Plato  calls 
it  in  the  "  Phsedo  " )  which  for  months  has  been 
dumb  now  plays  a  tune,  small  at  first,  certainly, 
but  always  gaining  in  strength.  In  a  word,  the 
child  lives  ;  it  is  animated  by  something  which 
was  manifestly  lacking  in  the  inert,  corpse-like 
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foetus.  What  is  that  something?  Not  the  soul 
of  conventional  dogma,  for  it  is  equally  found  in 
the  new-born  calf  and  in  the  new-born  sparrow  ; 
and  yet  the  poverty  of  our  language  is  such 
that  soul  we  must  for  purposes  of  lucidity  call  it. 
Of  all  the  old-time  philosophers,  Democritus 
and  Aristotle  alone  obtain  any  recognition  among 
the  material  biologists  of  the  day.  The  former, 
of  course,  was  a  Monist  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  while  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  causes  cannot 
but  appeal  to  the  cause-finding  tendency  of  the 
moment.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  admit  a 
cause,  and  another  to  find  it.  "  To  know  the 
cause  is  to  know  truly,"  said  Bacon,  and  with 
this  all  must  agree.  But  it  might  with  equal 
truth  be  said  that  to  attribute  a  wrong  cause  is 
worse  than  ignorance — for  it  is  error.  We  all 
search  for  the  causes  of  happenings,  but  the 
majority  of  us  have  to  confess  that  in  many  cases 
the  causes  are  out  of  reach.  There  are  others, 
however,  who  do  not  admit  this,  and  who  in  this 
spirit  fashion  causes  out  of  the  common  mundane 
materials  at  hand?  Of  such  material  is  the  cause 
of  the  soul  which  we  have  just  considered.  This 
is  a  palpable  misfit,  and  most  will  agree  that  the 
parents  of  this  cause  must  be  told  to  try  again. 
Exactly  the  same  cause  is  assigned  to  the  life. 
It  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  explanation,  though  less 
palpably  defective  than  the  other,  is  still  on  ex- 
amination a  very  bad  fit  indeed.  That  some  form 
of  activity  is  transmitted  is  obvious  on  the 
surface  ;  the  question  is,  whether  this  activity  has 
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the  essential  attributes  of  life  in  the  highest  sense. 
From  the  moment  of  conception  this  activity  is 
present ;  the  embryo  grows  ;  it  assumes  strange 
and  varied  shapes,  which  in  the  final  stages  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  semblance  of  a  dead 
child.  The  body,  after  the  manner  of  every  plant, 
draws  nourishment  through  a  stem  ;  its  limbs 
develop  and  unfold  exactly  as  the  petals  of  a 
bud  develop  and  unfold.  Is  this  life?  From  one 
fact  there  is  no  escape  :  the  brain  of  the  foetus, 
though  perfectly  healthy,  has  yet  no  conscious- 
ness ;  therefore,  though  there  may  be  no  con- 
sciousness without  brain,  still  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  can  be  brain  without  consciousness, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  brain  is  merely 
an  instrument  upon  which  some  force  not  yet 
present  in  the  foetus  plays.  As  the  foetus  has 
explicity  all  the  attributes  of  growth,  this  force, 
which  is  lacking  in  the  foetus,  is  something  out- 
side of  mere  growth,  and  something  which  is 
requisite  before  personal  life  in  an  independent 
form  can  exist. 

It  is  at  once  clear  that  if  biology  claims  to 
have  found  in  the  sexual  act  a  mechanical  ex- 
planation of  structural  growth,  that  claim  is 
logically  substantiated :  we  can  follow  that 
structural  growth  from  the  moment  of  conception 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  structure  in  gases  and 
other  elements.  But  when  biology  claims  that 
this  material  process  is  an  explanation  of  life,  the 
claim  is  not  substantiated,  for  the  mechanism  is 
very  far  from  complete.  It  makes  no  provision 
for  the  Whither  of  the  life.     The  process  cannot 
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be  traced  from  end  to  end.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  causal  system.  If  an  explanation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered mechanical,  and  therefore  tenable,  we 
must  have  the  entire  sequence  of  causes  from  A 
to  Z.  But  here  we  have  clearly  nothing  but  the 
A.  No  Z  that  would  fall  in  line  with  the  parental 
transmission  theory  has  yet  been  exploited. 

Altogether,  however,  apart  from  this  damning 
weakness,  the  parental  explanation  of  the  A  fails 
in  itself,  for  extended  backwards  it  leads  to 
a  newly-made  and  inorganic  world,  without 
parents.  Clearly,  the  only  refuge  from  this 
impasse  lies  in  spontaneous  generation,  and  to 
this  the  doctrine  has  recourse.  It  must  surely 
be  confessed,  even  by  its  authors,  that  this  ex- 
planation of  the  A  of  life  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  But  the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
theory  comes  from  its  inability  to  follow  the  life 
to  a  logical  conclusion — to  evolve  even  in  attempt 
a  cyclical  orbit.  If  the  life  starts  with  the 
moment  of  conception,  the  Whither  ,of  the  father's 
life  ought  logically  to  be  in  the  son.  To  be 
systematic  and  mechanical  there  ought  to  be  an 
actual  transference  of  life.  But  this  is  clearly 
not  so.  Father  and  son  live  side  by  side  ;  their 
two  lives  are  distinct  things  running  visibly 
parallel.  It  is  clearly  fatuous  to  search  for  the 
Whither  of  the  father's  life  in  the  son.  The  son 
may  die  first,  and  die  childless  ;  but  the  father's 
life  is  still  a  very  real  thing.  We  want  to  trace 
that  father's  life  to  the  end.  Aristotle  found  the 
formal  cause  of  the  child  in  the  paternal  cell, 
and  the  material  cause  in  the  maternal  cell.    This 
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view  we  may  readily  adopt,  or — perhaps  more 
properly — we  may  mix  up  the  two  and  find  the 
formal  and  material  causes  of  the  child  conjointly 
in  the  parental  cells.  The  proposition,  in  fact, 
goes  almost  without  saying  ;  but  it  is  another 
matter  altogether  when  we  try  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  child's  life  in  the  life  of  the  same  cells  ; 
for  even  if  we  take  the  purely  materialistic  view 
that  the  life  of  the  reproducers  continues  in  the 
reproduced,  we  may  much  more  fittingly  find  that 
continuance  in  the  living  cell  units  which  repro- 
duce their  species  within  the  organism,  rather 
than  in  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  access  of 
energy  which  follows  upon  birth.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  cell  units  of  the  organism 
are  alive  in  the  true  sense  before  birth  no  less 
than  after,  and  after  no  less  than  before  ;  so 
that  there  is,  at  birth,  no  sudden  transference 
to  the  general  organism  of  cellular  energy  from 
within.  The  ante-natal  cellular  energy  remains 
undiminished  after  birth,  so  that  any  theory 
which  looks  for  the  animating  principle  of  the 
whole  from  within  the  organism  must  conjure  up 
that  animating  principle  ex  nihilo. 

In  the  Chicago  packing-houses  many  thou- 
sands of  beasts  in  the  fullest  vigour  of  life  are 
daily  slaughtered.  At  the  Battle  of  Mukden  thirty 
thousand  strong  lives  were  suddenly  cut  short. 
What  became  of  these  many  thousand  lives?  In 
the  transmission  theory  no  explanation  is  even 
attempted.  Here  is  a  lack  of  system,  and  this 
becomes  emphasised  on  further  examination.  In 
Haeckel's  explanation,  the  evolution  of  the  soul 
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has  advanced  pari  passu  with  that  of  the 
structure  and  in  obedience  to  the  same  process. 
But  here  he  takes  us  straight  into  a  cul-de-sac ; 
for  structural  evolution  has  ceased.  This  is 
common  biological  ground.  Man  is  the  con- 
summation. The  soul,  therefore,  must  either 
cease  developing  with  the  cessation  of  the 
structural  development,  or  else  it  must  continue 
developing  in  association  with  a  wholly  inade- 
quate and  inexpressive  organism.  In  either  case 
there  is  a  complete  lack  of  system  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  course  of  evolution 
forward  to  a  sane  or  beneficial  conclusion,  and 
nature  stands,  therefore,  convicted  of  a  chaotic 
inanity  of  which  serious  thought  cannot  but 
acquit  her.  We  may  not  all  be  professed  tele- 
ologists  ;  but  surely  no  one  in  these  days  can 
think,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  that  nature's 
processes    are   incoherent  and   meaningless. 

Mr.  McCabe,  Haeckel's  ardent  apologist,  evi- 
dently recognises  this  flaw  in  the  system,  for 
he  finds  the  departure  of  the  life  in  the  inorganic 
energies  that  are  set  up  subsequent  to  death.  It 
must  be  quite  clear  to  any  one  with  an  open 
mind  that  these  inorganic  energies  represent  the 
end  of  the  material  structure.  They  arise  from 
the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
corpse,  and  they  represent  the  end  of  that 
of  which  the  sexual  act  was  the  beginning.  If 
this  explanation  stopped  here,  one  would  say  that 
it  was  a  legitimate  explanation  of  the  A  and  Z  of 
the  process  of  growth,  wrongly  named  life.  But 
the  explanation  does  not  stop  here.     In  an  effort 
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to  demonstrate  a  systematic  cyclical  process,  it 
lays  down  that,  as  the  life  passes  away  in  the 
inorganic  energies  that  succeed  death,  so  was  it 
originally  drawn  from  the  inorganic  energies  of 
the  molecules  that  go  to  build  up  the  structure. 
This  is  an  amazing  doctrine,  coining  as  it  does 
from  such  a  school,  for  it  is  obviously  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  parental  cell  theory.  The  life  cannot 
possibly  arise  in  both  ways.  If  the  parental-cell 
doctrine  is  sound,  then  the  inorganic-energy 
doctrine  is  clearly  unnecessary,  and  vice  versa. 
The  doctrine,  however,  is  valuable  as  being  a 
tacit  admission,  from  a  quarter  that  is  very  re- 
luctant to  make  it,  that  there  is  something  in  life 
which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mechanism  which  is  responsible  for  growth.  For 
the  moment  we  may  leave  this  second-string 
explanation  of  the  A  of  life  (but  without  losing 
sight  of  the  immense  concession  that  its  intro- 
duction implies),  while  we  consider  once  more 
the  disappearance  of  the  Z  in  the  post-mortem 
gases.  That  these  gases  are  not  the  end  of  life 
is  evident  on  the  surface.  The  corpse  of  a  sheep 
will  keep  for  weeks  in  a  freezing  chamber.  In 
this  case,  the  inorganic  energies  are  still  in  the 
body  :  they  have  not  even  begun  to  escape  ;  but 
the  life  is  clearly  not  there.  If  we  want  to  drive 
the  proof  home  we  have  but  to  expose  the  same 
corpse  to  a  strong  sun-heat.  The  inorganic 
energies  are  at  once  set  up,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  watch  the  structural  fabric  actually 
dissolving  in  gases  and  other  inorganic  energies. 
These  inorganic  energies  cannot  possibly  represent 
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the  hereafter  of  a  life  that  was  set  free  some 
weeks  before  :  they  very,  clearly  represent  the 
end  of  that  which  had  its  beginning  in  the 
fusion  of  the  parental  cells — structural  growth. 
To  return  to  the  cognate  explanation  of  the  A 
of  life  in  the  inorganic  energies  of  the  molecules 
that  go  to  build  up  the  structure.  It  is  clear 
that  the  introduction  of  this  theory— in  addition 
to  admitting  insufficiency  in  the  parental  trans- 
mission theory— is  perilously  near  to  a  draft  on 
the  immaterial  world.  For  if  we  resolve  mole- 
cules back  into  atoms  and  atoms  again  into 
electrons,  we  then  find  that  man's  life,  according 
to  this  theory,  is  a  synthesis  of  the  inorganic 
energies  of  the  electrons  that  go  to  build  up 
his  structure  ;  in  other  words,  a  man's  life  is 
drawn  from  the  recesses  of  space.  Here  is, 
indeed,  a  plunge  into  the  transcendental  ocean  ! 
Metempsychosis  demands  no  more  from  us  than 
this.  For  electrons  are  not  an  exclusively  earthly 
possession  :  they  are  in  effect  the  ether  ;  they 
join  us  up  with  every  planet  in  the  universe, 
and  any  system  which  calls  in  their  services 
admits  in  doing  so  that  life  cannot  be  fashioned 
entirely  in  our  own  little  home-workshop.  This 
point  is  really  the  only  point  in  contention.  The 
mechanicality  of  the  life  process  is  not  in  dis- 
pute. No  thinker  can  avoid  swearing  allegiance 
to  a  mechanical  system.  But  where  the  streams 
divide  is  over  the  restrictions  which  Haeckel  and 
his  school  place  upon  the  mechanism.  They  try 
to  isolate  this  little  globe  and  cut  it  off  from  all 
outside  communication  ;   they  try  to  manufacture 
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all  phenomena  from  home  produce  and  to  ex- 
clude all  imports.  This  is  hardly  reasonable. 
Solar  disturbances  ninety  million  miles  away  in- 
fluence magnetic  needles.  Light,  which  is  a  form 
of  energy,  reaches  the  earth  from  incalculable 
distances.  Life  is  another  form  of  energy,  and 
may  equally  reach  the  earth,  qua  life  from  in- 
calculable distances,  the  vehicle  of  conveyance 
being  in  each  case  the  same. 

This  admission  of  imports  is  spoken  of  dis- 
paragingly, as  "  bringing  in  something  from 
outside,"  and  again  as  "  having  recourse  to  an 
immaterial  world  "  ;  but  when  we  find  the  origin 
of  life  traced  back  to  the  inorganic  energies  of 
electrons,  which  are  ubiquitous  throughout  space, 
we  may  well  claim  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
bringing  in  something  from  outside.  And  if  we 
begin  to  talk  of  material  and  immaterial — what 
man  is  to  be  found  in  these  days  brave  enough 
to  mark  the  dividing  line  between  the  two? 


CHAPTER    XIX 

THE  CYCLICAL  THEORY  OF  LIFE 

A  brief  outline  has  now  been  sketched  of,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  old-time  view  of  life,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  of  the  modern  school  of 
mechanical  biologists.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
in  the  present  chapter  to  explain  broadly  tho 
modern  Oriental  theory  of  metempsychosis, 
purged  as  it  is  of  many  of  the  crude  errors  of 
old,  and  squared  as  to  the  more  essential  points 
with  the  ascertained  facts  of  modern  science. 

Any  attempt  to  explain  in  current  terms 
Oriental  theories  of  life  are  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  vagueness  of  those  terms'  boun- 
daries. On  all  sides  we  find  formulas  laid  down 
in  language  which  requires  translating,  and 
which  no  man  living  can  translate  intel- 
ligibly. What  are  the  meanings  of  the  words 
"soul,"  "life,"  "matter,"  "energy,"  "volition," 
"  consciousness  "  ?  Where  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  psychical,  between 
matter  and  energy,  between  life  and  growth, 
between  consciousness  and  sensibility?  No  man 
can   say.     Each   merges   imperceptibly   into   the 
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other.  The  artificial  boundaries  between  them 
vanish,  and  with  their  disappearance  equally  dis- 
appears the  value  of  the  various  terms  for 
purposes  of  clear  definition.  The  fact  is  that 
single-sense  words  such  as  "  life,"  "  matter," 
"  energy,"  "  volition,"  "  consciousness,"  &c,  are 
quite  unfitted  to  express  the  intricate  ideas  they, 
stand  for.  Nature's  processes,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  justly  observes,  are  always  vastly  more 
complex  than  we  at  first  suppose.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  English  language  is  quite  inadequate 
to  cope  with  these  intricacies.  German  is  better  ; 
but  even  here  there  are  limitations.  The  would- 
be  exponent,  then,  is  in  the  position  of  a  sculptor 
trying  to  carve  a  statuette  with  a  crowbar : 
lucidity  in  detail  becomes  an  impossibility, 
because  the  details  have  no  equivalent  in  lan- 
guage. The  words  in  common  use  are  too 
hopelessly  elastic. 

Of  all  these  artificial  boundaries  between  con- 
cepts none  is  more  artificial,  or  exercises  a  more 
confusing  effect  upon  discussion,  than  that 
between  the  "material"  and  the  "immaterial." 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  two  cannot 
be  separated  by  a  rigid  boundary,  and  that  what 
to  our  senses  appears  immaterial  may  in  reality 
have  a  material  basis,  though  one  which  we 
cannot  as  yet  allocate.  Immaterial  or  psychic 
phenomena,  in  other  words,  are  not  miracles,  in 
the  sense  of  being  violations  of  law,  but  are 
the  mechanical  results  of  a  direct  causation,  even 
though  the  causation  is  not  at  present  under- 
stood.    Modern  Orientalism  assigns  an  absolute 
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mechanicality  to  all  processes,  psychical  as  well 
as  material.  The  fundamental  idea  from  which 
this  belief  springs  is  that  a  perfect  uniformity, 
of  principle  governs  all  happenings,  great  and 
small,  physical  and  psychical.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  monism  ;  but  it  is  a  monism  of  process,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  a  monistic  view 
of  all  that  comes  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
cess. A  monism  of  process  offers  no  antagonism 
to  a  religious  belief  ;  it  carries  with  it,  certainly, 
the  suggestion  of  a  cyclical  evolution,  the  end 
of  which  may  be  described  as  predestined,  inas- 
much as  it  is  inevitable,  but  in  which  the 
religious  element  (free-will,  in  other  words)  finds 
a  place  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  or  otherwise 
with  which  the  end  is  attained.  The  effect  of 
conduct  is  to  accelerate  or  delay  the  end  ;  and 
as  the  end  may  clearly  be  identified  with  the 
great  desiderandum,  rapidity  of  attainment  may 
fittingly  represent  heaven  and  the  contrary  hell. 
In  this  doctrine  the  fate  of  the  soul  depends 
inexorably  on  causation  and  not  on  caprice.  The 
soul  is  itself  the  automatic  register  of  the  changes 
in  it  that  follow  on  the  will-pressure  of  the 
organism  with  which  it  is  associated.  This  doc- 
trine, of  course,  introduces  the  difficult  question 
of  free-will,  which  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
one  crucial  question  round  which  all  religious 
controversy  revolves.  Oriental  metempsychosis 
does  not  dogmatise  as  to  free-will,  but  it  quietly 
accepts  the  fact  as  established.  Its  entire  reli- 
gious fabric  is  built  up  on  the  assumption  of 
free-will  ;    and  it  is  the  pressure  of  this  free-will 
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which  regulates,  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
the  ceaseless  metabolism  of  the  soul. 

Metabolism  may  be  described  as  a  ceaseless 
giving-off  on  the  one  hand  and  of  receiving  on 
the  other  ;  e.g.,  the  body  or  the  soul  may  appear 
to  be  a  constant  quantity  hedged  round  by  an 
iron  fence  of  individuality;,  but  in  reality  this 
is  not  so.  Both  are  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  flux — or  both.  A  simple 
illustration  will  best  bring  home  the  idea. 
Niagara  Falls  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  world.  Numbers  of  people  have 
seen  the  thing  itself ;  others,  perhaps  more 
numerous,  have  seen  realistic  photographs  of  it. 
In  the  minds  of  most  people  its  image  is  engraved 
as  a  vast  horseshoe  of  falling  water.  For  many 
thousand  years  that  horseshoe  cascade  has 
existed,  to  all  appearances,  unchanged.  No  one 
would  deny  it  a  striking  individuality.  Many 
could  roughly  draw  a  picture  of  it  from  memory. 
And  yet,  though  Niagara  has  so  pronounced  an 
individuality  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
fuse it  with  any  other  known  object,  never  for 
two  consecutive  seconds  during  all  these  years 
have  its  constituents  been  the  same.  Niagara  at 
six  minutes  past  twelve  has  an  entirely  different 
composition  to  what  it  had  at  five  minutes  past 
twelve  ;  it  is  in  a  ceaseless  state  of  metabolism 
— of  receiving  on  the  one  hand  and  giving  off  on 
the  other.  Further  illustrations  of  the  same  type 
may  be   found   in  a  gas-jet  or  a   fountain. 

A  giant  wave  of  the  Atlantic  would  appear  to 
have    an    individuality.       It     can    be    watched 
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approaching  for  miles,  until  it  finally  hurls  itself 
against  the  rocks.  But  here,  again,  the  meta- 
bolism is  ceaseless.  The  wave  a  hundred  yards 
from  shore  is  different  as  to  every  drop  of  water 
in  it  from  that  which  hurls  itself  upon  the  rocks. 
The  human  body,  though  to  our  senses  it  appears 
stable,  is  equally  in  a  ceaseless  state  of  meta- 
bolism. The  origin  and  cause  of  metabolism  is 
an  inscrutable  mystery.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  it  is  inseparable  from  life,  and,  in  fact,  that 
life  cannot  exist  without  it.  Mr.  Butler  Burke 
defines  metabolism  as  "  the  ceaseless  building  up 
and  breaking  down  of  molecular  groups  "  in  the 
human  structure.  According  to  this  author,  in- 
stability is  the  chief  characteristic  of  life. 
Nothing  that  is  stable  has  life.  "  Life,"  he  says, 
"  is  an  actual  flux,  or  continuous  change  of  sub- 
stance in  a  specialised,  unstable  state  of  motion." 
Max  Verworn,  quoted  by  the  above,  says  of  meta- 
bolic processes :  "  These  processes  are  only 
brought  about  because  each  atom,  or  group  of 
atoms  or  molecules,  attracts  by  chemical  affinity 
other  atoms,  groups  of  atoms  or  molecules,  in 
a  certain  direction.  This  causes  a  continuous 
flow  of  matter,  some  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms, 
being  withdrawn  and  others  taking  their  place." 
It  requires  but  a  slight  effort  of  imagination 
to  realise  that  as  a  metabolic  process  is  cease- 
lessly at  work  on  our  bodies,  so  may  a  metabolic 
process  be  ceaselessly  at  work  on  our  souls.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  far  the  easier  conception  of 
the  two.  The  causes  governing  the  metabolism 
of  the  body  are  not  yet  understood,  but  the  meta- 
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bolism  of  the  soul  is  more  understandable.    As  in 
the  case  of  physical  metabolism,  attraction  and 
repulsion     are    the    two     governing    principles. 
With  every  thought  and  every  act,  certain  quali- 
ties in  harmony  with  such  thoughts  and  acts  are 
assimilated  by  the  soul,  and  others  out  of  har- 
mony with  it  are  expelled.  In  Oriental  philosophy 
the  qualities  so  assimilated  are  an  actual  part  of 
God.      The   fragment   of   God,   the    fxopiov  tov  Oeov 
which   Diogenes  of  Apollonia  assigned   to   every 
man,    can    be   augmented   by   proper   conduct   of 
life,    and    this    augmentation    takes    place,    not 
miraculously    but    by    purely    mechanical    causa- 
tion.    The  soul  is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  cease- 
less qualitative  flux,  so  that  its  religious  value — if 
one  may  use  the  expression — is  always  automatic- 
ally conforming  to  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and 
the    acts   of   the   body.      The   religious   value   so 
arrived  at  is  the  exact  determinant  of  the  soul's 
destiny.    As  it  is  at  the  moment  of  release  so  will 
its  future  be.     The  workableness  of  such  a  pro- 
cess has  lately  been  made  quite  intelligible  to  us 
by  the   Marconi  system  of  telegraphy  ;    but  the 
underlying    idea   may   perhaps   be   more    clearly 
presented  by  the  simple  illustration  of  a  musical 
instrument.     The  middle  string  of  a  harp  has  a 
screw  by   which   it   can   be   tuned   either   up   or 
down  ;    but,  whatever  may  be   its  pitch,  a  note 
struck    on    it    will    be    received,    repeated,    and 
assimilated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  string  of  another 
harp  with  which  it  is  in  tune.     If  high,  a  high 
string    will    vibrate    in    response ;     if    low,    the 
contrary. 

17 
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By  some  such  law  of  affinity  or  harmony  the 
released  soul  enters  into  association  with  the 
organism  with  which  it  is  in  tune.  This  would 
appear  to  take  place  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
An  exact  correspondence  in  principle  may  here 
be  found  between  the  history  of  the  foetus  and 
the  history  of  the  species.  In  each  case  simple 
growth  develops,  as  growth,  up  to  a  point  at 
which  something  from  outside,  which  we  call 
soul,  enters  into  association  with  it,  and  thence- 
forward interacts  with  it  in  the  complete  state 
known  as  life.  The  process  by  which  this  some- 
thing from  outside  may  automatically  invade  the 
province  of  growth  at  a  certain  point  in  this 
development  is  within  easy  reach  of  understand- 
ing. If  we  picture  an  electric  lamp  containing  a 
filament  which  is  not  metallic,  but  which  is  in 
gradual  process  of  becoming  metallic,  we  get  a 
fair  grasp  of  the  idea.  An  electric  current  in 
communication  with  that  lamp  will  be  as  though 
it  did  not  exist  till  the  psychological  moment 
arrives  when  the  filament  becomes  metallic. 
Then  in  a  flash  we  have  a  phenomenon.  We  have 
light  where  before  there  was  no  light.  It  cannot 
here  be  claimed  that  the  light  is  potential  in  the 
Ijamp — the  light  arises  from  the  interaction  of 
the  lamp  with  an  outside  influence  which  becomes 
effective  when  the  structure  of  the  lamp  arrives 
at  a  certain  state. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
soul  enters  into  association  with  growth  in 
response  to  the  demand  of  a  certain  state  of 
development,   and   in   combination   with   growth 
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forms  life.  In  metempsychosis,  however,  the  soul 
itself  is  a  composite  idea,  and  may  be  resolved 
into  the  Morion,  or  fragment  of  God -j- the  Karma 
(the  latter  in  the  Buddhistic  rather  than  in  the 
Brahmanistic  sense),  the  percentage  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  varying  according  to  the  point  which 
the  soul  has  arrived  at  in  its  cyclical  orbit.  The 
Karma  is,  in  fact,  the  material  incubus  with 
which  the  Morion  is  burdened,  and  as  it  decreases 
so  does  the  Morion  automatically  increase.  This 
composite  idea,  it  is  true,  is  not  found  as  such 
in  any  single  Oriental  religion  or  philosophy, 
and  the  above  is  mainly  an  attempt  to  weld 
different  reincarnation  doctrines  into  something 
coherent  and  intelligible  to  the  Western  method 
of  thought. 

The  Karma,  in  its  true  Buddhistic  sense,  is  a 
slightly  elusive  idea.  Technically,  there  is  no 
soul  in  Buddhism,  but  in  effect  the  Karma  re- 
solves itself  into  the  soul  ;  for  upon  the  dis- 
integration of  an  organism  the  Karma  alone 
survives  and  is  taken  up  by  a  new  organism,  who 
in  turn  either  elevates  or  debases  the  inheritance, 
till,  by  repeated  sublimation,  it  is  sufficiently 
emancipated  from  evil  to  permit  of  its  reunion 
with  Brahma  (Rhys-Davis).  This,  unassisted,  is 
not  a  workable  scheme,  for  Karma  (Works  or 
Actions)  is  itself  that  which  has  to  be  got  rid 
of,  so  that  complete  emancipation  would  mean 
that  nothing  was  left.  But  if  the  shedding  of 
Karma  carries  with  it  a  proportionate  increase 
of  the  Morion  we  arrive  at  a  workable  proposi- 
tion.    The  end  is  pure  good,  or  God,  purged  of 
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all  which  throughout  the  cycle  has  kept  it  from 
reunion  with  the  Protarch.  One  point  which  is 
clear  is  that  the  qualitative  value  of  the  Morion 
never  varies  :  it  is  pure  good  ;  its  quality  is  the 
sole  determinant  of  the  soul's  rank  ;  and  this 
quantity  increases  in  exact  proportion  to  demand, 
i.e.,  to  the  elimination  of  the  predatory  impulses 
of  growth.  Compare  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Talents,  which  seems  specially  designed  to  illus- 
trate this  truth. 

In    Buddhism    this    pure    good    is    known    as 
"  God  fallen  into  Matter."     Aristotle  calls  it  the 
vovg  QtopriTiKOQ,   but  the  word  Morion  fits  it  best. 
It   is   a  fragment  of   God   striving  to   get   home. 
This  idea  of  striving  and  counterstriving  is  very 
prominent — the   good    strains   after   a   return   to 
itself,    the    bad    strains    to    impede    that    return. 
Here  we  at  once  get  the  motive-power  of  a  cycle. 
The  entire  orbit  of  every  known  cycle  is  governed 
from  A  to  Z  by  the  co-operation  in  hostility  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  In  the  Oriental  explana- 
tion of  life  the  attraction  is  represented  by  the 
principle   which   we   here   call   the   Morion,   and 
which  finds  its  visible  expression  in  altruism,  and 
the  repulsion  is  represented  by  the  Karma,  which 
we  can  identify  with  the  predatory  impulses  of 
growth.      For   the   moment,   however,   the   word 
Karma  may  be  dropped,  as  being  too  elusive.     It 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  preponderance 
of  predatory  impulses  in  the  organism  to  which 
the  soul  is  attracted  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  Karma 
of  the  former  organism — if  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Karma,  then  there  can  be  but  40  per  cent,  of  the 
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Morion.  The  Morion  is  the  attractive  principle, 
the  Karma  the  repellent ;  and  these  two  are  in 
ceaseless  conflict  from  end  to  end  of  the  age-long 
cycle. 

We  are  one  and  all  singularly  conscious  of  the 
reality  of  this  conflict.  We  are  aware  of  an  attri- 
bute within  us  whose  presence  it  is  hard  to 
account  for ;  it  wrestles  ceaselessly  within  us 
against  the  two  predatory  impulses  of  growth — 
the  impulse  of  self-assertion  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  the  reproductive  impulse.  It  tells 
us  that  these  things  are  wrong ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  sometimes  called  conscience.  But 
the  conventional  sense  of  the  word  "  conscience  " 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  required.  Conscience 
is  either  restrictive  or  remorseful,  it  is  always 
negative,  and  always  pessimistic.  The  Morion 
within  us  goes  much  farther.  It  urges  us  on  un- 
accountably towards  acts  which  are  not  in  our 
own  best  interests,  which  are  possibly  directly 
contrary  to  our  interests.  It  views  other  men 
and  women,  and  even  animals,  subjectively  ;  and 
from  this  subjective  point  of  view  it  enters 
sympathetically  into  their  sorrows  and  their  joys. 
Growth,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  nothing  of 
subjectivity :  everything  outside  of  itself  is  a 
mere  object,  to  feed  its  needs  if  may  be.  In  the 
incessant  strife  between  these  two  antagonistic 
principles  we  find  the  nucleus  of  all  religious 
thought — the  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil, 
God  and  the  Devil  (Bible) ;  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
(Zoroastroism)  ;  Love  and  Hate  (Empedocles)  ; 
Reason  and  Necessity  (Plato ) ;  the  Spirit  and  the 
Flesh   (Paul);    Mind  and  Matter   (Aristotle). 


CHAPTER    XX 

ATTRACTION  AND   REPULSION 

The  difficulty  of  making  an  abstract  idea  in- 
telligible in  terms  of  language  is  so  great  that 
it  may  be  allowable  to  restate  the  above  case  in 
a  somewhat  different  form. 

Life,  like  everything  else  within  the  universe, 
is  a  cyclical  process  ;  and  like  everything  else 
within  the  universe,  this  cycle  is  not  a  thing  apart 
by  itself,  with  which  the  rest  of  the  universe 
has  no  concern,  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  one 
vast,  comprehensive  scheme  in  which  all  creation 
is  engaged.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
in  every  known  cyclical  or  evolutionary  process 
the  motive-power  is  found  in  the  interaction  of 
repulsion  and  attraction.  Repulsion,  quick  and 
sudden,  starts  the  cycle  ;  and  the  return  to  the 
status  in  quo  ante  is  found  in  the  gradual  counter- 
action of  the  initial  repellent  impulse  by  the 
steady  pressure  of  attraction.  The  repellent  im- 
pulse we  may  characterise  as  centrifugal,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically.  Attraction,  on  the 
other  hand,  ceaselessly  strains  after  a  return  to 
the  centre  :  it  is,  in  fact,  centripetal ;  but  re- 
pulsion,  which,   in    its   centrifugal   aspect,   takes 
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the  form  of  simple  motion,  as  ceaselessly  impedes 
that  return.  But  it  can  only  impede— it  cannot 
prevent. 

In  sidereal  processes  we  find  the  planetary 
cycle  started  by  sudden  repulsion  from  the  Pro- 
tarch,  and  we  find  the  planets  that  have  been  thus 
repelled  always  straining  after  a  return  but  im- 
peded by  centrifugal  force,  which,  in  this  case, 
takes  the  form  of  simple  motion.  The  fight 
between  attraction  and  repulsion  would  here 
be  a  drawn  one  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
attraction  has  an  ally  in  the  ether,  whose  friction 
is  always  imperceptibly  diminishing  the  initial 
velocity. 

In  the  ocean  illustration  the  cycle  starts  with 
the  repulsion,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  eloigne- 
ment,  of  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour  from 
its  Protarch  ;  and  it  ends,  as  does  every  cycle,  in 
the  victory  of  attraction  and  the  return  of  that 
which  has  been  repelled  to  its  starting-point.  In 
Orientalism  the  surviving  quality  in  life  may  be 
said  to  have  an  orbit.  The  emanation  of 
life  from  a  Protarch  and  its  ultimate  return 
to  that  Protarch  is  the  basic  thought  in 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Greek  philosophy. 
The  first  two,  however,  have  developed  the 
principle  into  a  religious  system  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  was  ever  attempted  in  Greek  phil- 
osophy. The  cycle  of  life  is  started,  as  are  all 
other  cycles,  by  a  violent  divorcement  from  the 
central  Protarch — i.e.,  from  the  principle  of 
Good,  or  God.  This  is,  of  course,  the  work  of 
repulsion,  standing  for  evil.    Thenceforward,  the 
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Good  strains  after  a  return,  and  the  evil  impedes 
that  return  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Good,  or  fiopiov  tov  6eoh  (fragment  of 
God)  with  matter,  which  prevents  its  immediate 
return  to  the  Protarch. 

One  of  the  most  fixed  beliefs  in  Orientalism 
is  the  belief  in  the  desirability  of  approaching 
nearer  to  a  so  far  unattainable  Centre.  This 
Centre  may  be  regarded  as  existing  both  physic- 
ally and  psychically  ;  in  fact,  in  this  doctrine  the 
psychical  is  looked  upon  as  the  mere  mirage  of 
a  process  which  is  material  in  essence.  The 
psychical  and  the  physical  are,  in  fact,  the  same  : 
the  psychical  is  merely  the  straw  which  shows 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  From  this  point  of 
view,  such  a  process  as  that  of  the  involution  of 
the  soul  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  material, 
and  is  only  classed  as  psychical  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  make  blue-prints  of  the  plant 
that  works  it. 

This  doctrine  can,  at  any  rate,  claim  the 
support  of  empirical  knowledge.  A  centralised 
energisation  seems  to  be  an  invariable  cosmic 
rule,  which  applies  alike  to  planetary  systems  and 
to  the  smallest  known  forms  of  life.  In  the 
sidereal  scheme  we  can  pursue  this  centralisation 
no  farther  than  our  own  sun,  whose  path  through 
the  heavens  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
curved,  in  obedience  to  some  central  control. 
Analogy  as  well  as  probability  suggests  that  the 
superior  body  which  controls  our  solar  system 
has  also  other  solar  systems  under  its  control, 
which  circle  round  it  as  the  various  planets  circle 
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round  the  sun.  The  astronomy  of  the  day,  owing 
to  the  want  of  foresight  of  former  generations, 
cannot  read  the  writing  of  the  skies,  but  photo- 
graphic charts  have  now  been  made,  by  compari- 
son with  which  the  astronomy  of  a  hundred  years 
hence  will  be  able  to  unravel  much  that  is  now 
a  mystery.  Amongst  other  things,  it  will 
probably  be  able  to  group  together  the  various 
stars  that  are  partners  with  our  sun  in  allegiance 
to  a  superior  control. 

As  all  cosmic  laws  are  invariable  and  not 
capricious,  it  is  evident  that  the  star  or  stellar 
mass  which  governs  our  sun  and  other  suns  must 
itself  be  one  of  many  that  yield  obedience  in  turn 
to  their  master  ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  system  far 
enough  we  must  at  last  come  to  a  common  centre 
or  hub,  round  which  the  entire  universe  revolves. 
A  heavenly  body  that  is  stationary,  or  that  moves 
without  control,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  if  there 
is  movement,  analogy  teaches  us  that  such  move- 
ment is  invariably  revolutionary,  i.e.,  in  obedi- 
ence to  central  control.  Flammarion's  latest 
theory  is  that  the  universe  is  divided  up  into 
groups  of  systems,  separated  by  incalculable  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  This  is,  naturally,  pure 
guess-work  ;  but  even  if  it  were  proved,  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  groups  should  violate  an 
universal  law  and  be  independent  of  a  central 
control. 

That  one  comprehensive  scheme  governs  the 
movements  of  all  the  cosmic  bodies  seems  beyond 
the  region  of  doubt.  When  we  remember  that, 
according  to  Professor  Darwin,  the  sun  has  been 
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a  sun  for  at  least  500  million  years,  and  that  this 
sun  is  known  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Hercules  at  the  rate  of  a  million  miles  every  two 
days,  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  sun  has 
already  travelled  something  like  100,000  billion 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Hercules,  but  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  arriving  there  or  in  appreciably 
reducing  the  distance  which  separates  it  from 
Hercules.  100,000  billion  miles  is  a  thousand 
times  the  known  distance  from  us  of  some  of 
the  other  stellar  systems  ;  therefore,  during  its 
journey,  the  sun  might  have  run  foul  of  a 
thousand  other  systems.  But  that  it  has  not  done 
so  is  evident,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  it  is  still  at 
a  safe  distance  from  any  other  system.  The 
obvious  inference  is  that  all  the  cosmic  bodies 
form  part  of  one  piece  of  mechanism — that  the 
universe  is,  in  fact,  a  single  system,  and  worked 
as  a  single  system.  This  necessitates  the  idea  of 
some  control,  and  the  teaching  of  all  analogy 
points  all  but  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  control  must  be  central. 

Such  conclusions  lead  inevitably  to  others  even 
more  far-reaching  in  their  interest.  If  the  uni- 
verse is  one  comprehensive  mechanical  system, 
then  it  seems  to  go  without  saying  that  all  within 
that  universe  must  equally  be  part  of  one  compre- 
hensive mechanical  system.  In  such  a  case,  all 
creation,  so  to  speak,  psychical  as  well  as 
material,  would  be  in  process  of  involution — i.e., 
of  rolling  in  towards  a  centre.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  word  evolution,  or  rolling  out,  con- 
ventionally   used    to    describe    the    advance    of 
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species  is  a  misfit,  and  should  more  properly  be 
involution,  a  word  which  implies  a  folding  in 
towards  a  centre,  which  centre  would  also  be 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  i.e.,  the  starting-point 
and  the  goal,  of  all  that  has  existence  within  the 
cosmos.  In  such  a  process  there  would  be  no 
distinction  in  law  between  the  psychical  and  the 
physical,  the  psychical  being,  simply  that 
which  we  cannot  see,  and  therefore  cannot 
measure  up,  the  physical  that  which  we  can.  All 
alike  would  be  equally  pressing  in  towards  the 
central  control,  which,  according  to  analogy, 
should  also  supply  the  energising  principle.  This 
we  know  to  be  the  case  in  the  largest  as  well 
as  the  smallest  of  the  systems  that  come  within 
our  range  of  observation.  The  sun  is  not  only 
the  central  control  and  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  our  planetary  system,  but  it  is  also  the  ener- 
gising principle.  Extinguish  the  sun,  and  all  life 
on  its   planets  would  at  once  cease. 

If  we  turn  next  to  the  smallest  centrally-con- 
trolled system  that  is  visible,  we  find,  as  far  as 
observation  can  go,  an  identical  state  of  things 
obtaining.  The  Centrosome,  Nucleosus,  or  Inner 
Nucleus,  of  microscopic  forms  of  cellular  life 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  energising 
principle  as  well  as  the  controlling  power  of  the 
surrounding  structure,  and  probably  also  of  the 
potentialities  of  that  structure.  No  form  of  life 
has  yet  been  found  so  microscopic  as  to  be  with- 
out a  centrosome.  Haeckel  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered certain  simple  forms  of  life  without  the 
centrosome,   which   he  named   Monera;    but  the 
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general  opinion  is  that  these  Monera  are,  on  the 
contrary,  centrosomes  without  the  surrounding 
shell. 

These  centrosomes  appear  to  be  the  seat  of 
properties  of  a  peculiar  nature,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  be  outside  of  law,  if  for  law  we 
read  the  invariableness  of  Nature's  processes  as 
they  come  within  observation.  Infinitesimal  as 
they  are  in  size,  they  appear  to  be  the  store- 
house of  an  immense  energy,  and  in  this  capacity 
to  have  a  radio-activity  to  which  there  seems  no 
limitations.  The  same  may  be  said  in  a  minor 
degree  of  the  sun,  which  appears  to  radiate  im- 
mense quantities  of  heat  and  light  without  any 
loss  of  energy  ;  so  that  we  have  the  backing  of 
analogy  if  we  extend  these  mysterious  properties 
to  the  central  cosmic  control,  of  which  the  radio- 
activity might  well  be  unlimited  as  to  extent  and 
penetration. 

The  idea  of  a  cosmic  centrosome  from  the 
astronomical  point  of  view  has  always  been 
prominent  in  Oriental  philosophy.  We  get  it 
in  the  Pythagorean  Hestia  and  in  the  Pleroma 
of  the  Gnostics.  The  idea  is  also  in  part  Aristo- 
telian, and  in  more  modern  times  received  strong 
suggestive  support  from  Newton.  In  modern 
Orientalism  the  idea  takes  on  a  more  meta- 
physical form.  The  soul  is  always  winning 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Absolute,  and  that 
approach  may  well  be  an  actual  no  less  than 
an  essential  approach.  We  get  thus  the  two 
parallel  ideas  of  all  life  and  all  ponderable 
matter  being  ultimately  merged  in  the  Protarch, 
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which  is,  of  course,  the  cosmic  Centrosome.  In 
this  sense  all  reincarnations  on  a  higher  plane 
would  be  actually  as  well  as  essentially  nearer 
God.  The  centralisation  of  the  entire  universe 
necessitates  the  idea  that  the  nearness  of  cosmic 
bodies  to  the  centre  is  in  constant  ratio  to  their 
size.  It  is  an  allowable  thought  that  such  near- 
ness may  also  be  in  constant  ratio  to  their 
desirability,  and  that  the  sublimated  soul  on  seek- 
ing a  higher  organism  finds  it  in  a  literal  advance 
towards  the  Centre  or  the  great  Desiderandum. 

This  conception  carries  with  it  the  apparently 
colossal  thought,  that  all  the  thousand  million 
suns  with  which  Lord  Kelvin  credits  the  uni- 
verse were  flung  out  from  one  centre,  as  sparks 
are  flung  out  from  an  anvil.  The  thought,  how- 
ever, is  only  colossal  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  thinker.  Nothing  is  intrinsically  great  or 
small  ;  dimensions  are  only  arrived  at  by  com- 
parative figures — that  is  to  say,  a  sidereal  system 
can  only  be  reckoned  large  and  an  electron  small 
by  reference  to  an  arbitrary  standard,  which  has 
its  birth  in  our  parochial  experience.  An  aggre- 
gation of  millions  of  molecules  is  needed  to  form 
an  organism  that  is  barely  visible  under  the 
strongest  microscope.  If  we  resolve  these  mole- 
cules into  atoms,  and  still  further  into  electrons, 
we  arrive  at  a  complexity  of  structure  in  this 
infinitesimal  speck  of  protoplasm  which  abso- 
lutely baffles  imagination. 

It  is  an  old  thought  in  all  philosophy  that 
matter  is  synonymous  with  evil.  Among  the 
Gnostic  Christians  the  malignity  of  matter  was 
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the  foundation  of  all  religious  thought.  The  basis 
of  the  thought  is  very  clear.  Repulsion  in  the 
centrifugal  sense  is  only  matter  in  motion,  and 
the  greater  the  material  mass,  the  longer  the 
motion  and  the  greater  the  resistance  to  attrac- 
tion. When  the  earth  has  absorbed  the  moon  its 
mass  will  be  so  increased  as  to  appreciably  retard 
its  own  absorption  by  the  sun.  From  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  then,  the  emancipation  of 
the  soul  from  Karma  should  facilitate  the  advance 
of  that  soul  in  the  direction  towards  which  it  is 
attracted  and  the  greater  its  emancipation  from 
the  impediment  of  matter,  the  quicker  its 
advance.  Reincarnation  on  a  higher  plane  would 
thus  take  the  form  of  reincarnation  in  a  less 
material  vehicle,  by  which  the  point  d'appni  of 
repulsion    would   be   correspondingly   weakened. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

VOLITION 

The  Oriental  conceptions  outlined  above  are 
perfectly  simple  as  far  as  they,  go  :  they  describe 
in  general  principle,  without  any  attempt  at 
descent  to  detail,  the  workings  of  what  may  be 
strictly  called  a  metaphysical  process.  But  it 
is  apparent  that  in  this  process  the  ethico- 
religious  element  does  not  so  far  enter  at  all. 
We  have  a  piece  of  God  temporarily  associated 
with  an  antagonistic,  predatory  organism.  The 
piece  of  God  fights  with  the  predatory  impulses 
of  the  organism  (the  original  sin  of  the  Bible), 
and  in  proportion  to  its  success  is  reinforced 
from  the  main  body,  and  by  virtue  of  this  rein- 
forcement makes  an  appreciable  advance  towards 
its  objective.  All  this,  even  in  Oriental  thought, 
is  according  to  law :  we  have  a  blind  force  find- 
ing its  destiny  in  fixed  laws.  In  this  philosophy 
— if  we  stop  here — we  are  merely,  in  our  organic 
aspect,  the  battle-field  in  which  two  contending 
cosmic  forces  settle  their  dispute.  We  are  as 
passive  spectators  of  the  combat  as  was  the  Plain 
of    Esdraelon   in    the   old   Semitic   battles.      The 
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religious  element  only  encroaches  on  the  situa- 
tion when  we  raise  the  problem  as  to  whether 
we  are  in  fact  mere  spectators,  or  whether,  on 
the   other   hand,   we   have  the   right   and   power 
to   take  sides.     Can   we,   in   other   words,   assist 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants?    Are 
we    associated    in   the    future   with    the    victory  ; 
or  do  the  contending  parties,  having  made  use 
of  our  organism   as   a  battle-field,   throw   us   in 
the   dustbin,   and   pass   on   to   continue   the   fight 
elsewhere?     If  we   admit   the   latter   alternative, 
then  there  is  at  once  a  complete  disappearance 
of    any    personal    interest    in    the    result,    and 
equally,  it  might  seem,  of  any  obligation  on  us 
to  throw  in  our  lot  with  this  side  or  with  that. 
The  sophist  will — in  this  humour — acknowledge 
no   law  but   inclination,   and  will   shift   the  res- 
ponsibility for  all  acts  on  to  the  superiority  in 
force  of  this  side  or  of  that,  in  a  battle  of  which 
he   is   the   mere    scene.      If   we   discard    (as    we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  do)  the  above  view,  then  it 
is   clear   that   we   have   to   deal   with   something 
more  complex  than  a  simple  duel  between  centri- 
fugal and  centripetal  forces.     If  the  centripetal 
force   is    a   piece   of   God,   and   if   that   piece   of 
God,    in    virtue    of    victory,    is    reinforced    from 
home,   and   escapes   in   a   pure,   augmented   state 
(i.e.,  as  pure  God),  we  have  clearly  no  further 
concern  with  that  which  so  escapes.     It  is  exiled 
God   on   its   way   home.      We   can    only   have    a 
personal   concern   in   that   return   if  we   accom- 
pany it  in  some  form  other  than  God.     That  is 
to  say :    the  surviving  principle  in  us  must  not 
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be   pure   God   alone,   but  must  be   pure   God   -f- 
some  other  quality  which  is  personal. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  East,  the  personal, 
element  which  accompanies  the  pure  God  on 
its  way  home  is  Karma.  To  the  Western  mind, 
however,  this  name  conveys  very  little,  and  is 
practically  useless  for  purposes  of  close  defini- 
tion. We  have  already  seen  that  Karma  may  be 
considered  as  the  physical  result  of  former  incar- 
nations. But  it  is  clear  that  something  more 
than  this  is  needed  before  we  can  claim  to  have 
any  personal  concern  in  the  return  home  of  the 
exiled  Fragment.  We  must  have  the  power  of 
helping  or  of  impeding  that  return — in  other 
words,  we  must  have  what  is  known  as  free 
volition. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  round  this  question 

of  free  volition  all  the  controversies  of  religion 

revolve.     If  we  can  prove  free  volition  we  prove 

purpose,    and    if   we    prove    purpose    we    finally 

prove    immortality.      This    must    be    so.      Free 

volition  in  man  leaves  man  master  of  his  fate, 

and  shivers  to  fragments  any  cast-iron  duct  of 

final  causes.     Aristotle  was   a  teleologist  in  the 

literal    sense ,     but    in    his    doctrine    of    final 

causes  man's  destiny  had  been  implicit  from  the 

beginning  of  things.     In  this  doctrine  Aristotle 

mulcted  man  of  free-will,  clearly  recognising  the 

far-reaching    consequences    of    the     alternative. 

For  the  man  who  has  free-will  is  clearly  a  god 

to    shape    circumstance.      If    he    does    this,    the 

result  is  so-and-so  ;    if  that,  the  result  is  by  so 

much  different.    So,  within  certain  constitutional 

18 
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boundaries,  he  shapes,  not  only  his  own  destiny 
but  that  of  the  soul  which  he  transmits  to 
posterity,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  a  god  shaping 
the  course  of  eternity.  The  conflict  between 
monism  and  dualism  can  be  for  ever  decided  by 
reference  back  to  the  problem  of  volition.  Have 
we  free-will,  or  is  every  act,  word,  and  thought 
predetermined  by  cast-iron  causae  finales  ?  If  the 
former,  we  prove  purpose,  and  man's  inalien- 
able participation  in  the  destinies  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  if  the  latter,  we  become  mere  cogs  in  a 
wheel  that  turns  an  endless  chain.  It  is  a 
problem  which  each  is  competent  to  think  out 
for  himself,  and  without  any  recourse  to  a  priori 
reasoning  ;  for  we  have,  at  all  events,  subjective 
experience  of  volition  and  its  manner  of  work- 
ing. The  verdict  of  the  majority  will  without 
doubt  be  in  favour  of  freedom  of  will  ;  but  the 
moment  we  go  farther  and  try  to  focus  the  seat 
of  the  free-will,  we  are  baffled.  We  cannot 
focus  it.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  centripetal 
force,  for  that  is  wholly  good  ;  and  it  is  equally 
not  a  part  of  the  centrifugal  force,  for  that  is 
all  evil.  It  must,  therefore,  be  something  that 
in  a  sense  holds  the  balance  between  the  two, 
that  can  throw  its  weight  in  the  scale  for  either 
side,  and  that  participates  in  the  victory  of  either 
side.  Here  we  have  a  mystery  which  it  is 
profitless  to  attempt  to  pursue  ;  but  this  hope- 
lessness of  pursuit  and  explanation  may  still  leave 
faith  unshaken  in  the  reality  of  that  which  we 
would  pursue.  Even  the  ordinary  processes 
of  organic   life   evade   close   pursuit.      At    every 
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step  the  inexplicable  crops  up.  Biology  and 
its  stable-companion,  physiology,  are  rife  with 
mysticism.  Their  most  rudimentary  laws  are 
based  on  insoluble  enigmas.  These  laws  are 
simply  statements  of  known  effects  which  follow 
on  known  causes  ;  but  why  they  follow,  no  man 
knows.  We  cannot  even  attempt  to  understand 
how  from  the  same  material  the  pressure  of 
needs  can  have  produced  the  food  and  the  feeder 
— e.g.,  the  grass  and  the  sheep,  the  heather  and 
the  grouse,  the  worm  and  the  thrush  ;  how  the 
midge  and  the  elephant  can  be  descended  from 
a  common  ancestry.  We  cannot  even  attempt 
explanations  of  the  beginnings  of  growth,  of  sex, 
of  independent  movement,  of  the  change  from 
inorganic  to  organic.  In  astronomy  we  have  the 
equally  insoluble  mystery  of  the  beginning  of 
motion.  In  everyday  life  we  are  faced  with 
mysticism  at  every  turn.  We  see  the  hare  and 
the  ptarmigan  turn  white  in  winter,  the  chame- 
leon change  in  an  instant  from  brown  to  green. 
We  know  that  such  changes  are  involuntary  and 
unconscious,  and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  some 
subtle  law  outside  of  the  subject,  which  makes 
for  his  welfare. 

A  mother  builds  up,  within  her,  a  form  and 
life  out  of  the  actual  materials  of  her  own  body  ; 
but  of  how  she  does  it  she  knows  nothing :  all 
the  details  are  arranged,  and  carried  out  with 
scrupulous  exactitude,  by  a  mysterious  agency 
whose  intelligence  is  never  at  fault.  We  explain 
the  mystery  by  saying  that  it  is  Nature  ;  but  this 
is  merely  giving  a  name  to   the  mystery  :     it  is 
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not  an  explanation  of  it.  The  fact  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  processes,  and  can  foresee  their 
results,  does  not  explain  them  ;  and  although 
it  removes  the  result  from  the  field  of  mysticism, 
it  does  not  so  remove  the  process. 

The  fact,  then,  that  the  exact  nature  and  seat 
of  free  volition  baffle  inquiry  goes  for  nothing. 
The  riddle  is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  with 
which  life  is  surrounded.  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  is  that  we  are  conscious  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  fight  that  goes  on  within  us, 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other. 
We  feel  that  we  are  not  merely  a  passive  battle- 
field. At  every  turn  of  life  two  roads  are  open 
to  us.  We  select  one — not  always  that  towards 
which  our  inclinations  point.  Is  that  choice  of 
ours  forced  upon  us  by  a  cast-iron  necessity  ; 
or  was  it  within  the  scope  of  our  free-will  to 
have  acted  otherwise? 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  we  have  (in 
addition  to  the  instinctive  consciousness  that  we 
are  belligerents)  two  analogous  processes  to 
which  we  may  turn  for  instruction.  One  is  the 
process  of  physical  evolution  from  simple  cell 
to  man :  the  other  is  the  sidereal  cycle.  The 
instinct  question  has  already  been  dealt  with. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment  to  disparage 
this  instinct  as  valueless  evidence,  and  in  this 
mood  to  stifle  and  starve  it ;  but  it  is  not  easy, 
to  kill  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Haeckel  himself  at  times  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  towards 
which  his  elaborate  arguments  pointed.     "  What 
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if  I  should  be  all  wrong  !  "  he  remarked  on  one 
occasion  to  a  friend,  who  surprised  him  in  one 
of  these  moods.  All  this  man's  life  and  great 
intellect  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  ruling  out 
the  dualistic  nature  that  is  claimed  for  man  ; 
but  he  was  powerless  to  kill  the  instinct  within 
himself,  which  at  odd  moments  contradicted  and 
outweighed  the  laboured  conclusions  of  his 
reasoning  faculties.  We  have  also  the  remark- 
able cases  of  Immanuel  Kant,  Virchow,  Du  Bois 
Raymond,  Baer,  and  Wundt— men  who,  after 
devoting  their  entire  lives  and  brains  to  the 
gospel  of  Monism,  found  it  necessary  in  their 
later  and  more  reflective  years  to  reverse  their 
opinions,  renounce  all  that  they  had  so  far 
written  on  the  subject,  and  admit  the  impossi- 
bility of  denying  a  dualistic  nature  to  man. 
There  is  certainly  instruction  in  the  fact  that, 
even  in  men  who  have  studiously  trained  their 
brains  in  the  opposite  direction,  there  springs 
up  unbidden  the  irrepressible  feeling  that  there 
is  in  us  some  principle  which  is  distinct  from, 
and  superior  to,  the  material  vehicle  with  which 
it  is  at  present  associated. 

We  next  look  for  instruction  to  the  process 
known  as  the  evolution  of  man.  It  needs  no 
reference  to  Wundt  or  Leibnitz  to  teach  us  that 
there  should  be  a  mechanical  correspondence 
between  this  process,  of  which  we  have  some 
knowledge,  and  the  cognate  process  of  the  soul's 
evolution,  or  rather  involution,  as  to  which  we 
know  nothing  empirically.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever,  on   the   very    point    as    to   which    we    seek 
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enlightenment  we  meet  with  a  difference  of 
scientific  opinion.  We  want  to  know  whether 
free  volition  has  played  any  part  in  the  sequence 
of  physical  causes  that  has  resulted  in  man.  To 
this  inquiry  the  Darwinian  school  answers  No ; 
the  Lamarckian  school  Yes.  Lamarck,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution.  The 
difference  between  him  and  Darwin  resolves  itself 
into  a  difference  over  the  question  of  free-will. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  that  difference  in 
better  language  than  that  employed  by  Professor 
Otto,  of  Gottingen.  "  Instead,"  he  says,  "  of 
passive  and  essentially  unintelligent  adaptation 
through  the  sieve  of  selection  (Darwinism),  we 
have  here  (Neo-Lamarckianism)  a  direct  self- 
adaptation  of  organisms  to  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  through  their  own  continued,  restless 
activity  and  exertions  ;  an  ascent  of  their  own 
accord  to  ever  greater  heights  of  perfection." 
Man's  rise,  in  other  words,  has  not  taken  place 
because  it  was  bound  to  take  place  in  obedience 
to  a  series  of  inevitable  causal  sequences,  that 
have  been  implicit  in  destiny  from  the  beginning 
of  things.  If  a  man's  remote  or  even  his  imme- 
diate ancestors  had  acted  differently,  his  place 
might  now  be  among  lower  organisms,  or  at  any 
rate  different  to  what  it  is.  And  it  was  competent 
for  those  ancestors  to  have  acted  differently,  had 
they  so  chosen  :  their  action  was  not  compelled 
by  an  inexorable  necessity.  Darwinism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  based  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  final  causes.     Man  has  become  man  because  a 
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necessity  existed  from  the  beginning  that  he 
should  become  man.  The  apparent  difference 
between  the  two  doctrines  is  immense.  In  the 
one  case,  man  appears  as  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
game  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  the  king,  because  on 
his  freedom  of  will  and  action  hinge  all  the 
destinies  of  the  future,  as  they  have  hinged  in 
the  past.  A  man  must  be  armed  with  some  bold- 
ness to  propound  the  paradox  that  these  two 
doctrines,  apparently  so  hopelessly  at  variance, 
may  yet  both  be  true  ;  and  yet  it  will  probably 
be  some  day  recognised  that  they  merely  present 
different  aspects  of  one  fundamental  truth. 

From  the  process  of  physical  evolution,  then, 
we  derive  no  certain  indication — only  the  same 
difference  of  opinion  that  exists  in  regard  to  the 
psychical  question.  The  evidence  of  the  cosmic 
cycles  is  at  first  sight  against  the  theory  of  free 
volition.  We  seem  to  see  here  an  absolute 
mechanicality  of  process  ;  but,  on  closer  exam- 
ination we  find  the  presence  of  an  outside  inter- 
ference with  the  private  affairs  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  These  two  are  not  allowed  to  settle 
their  disputes  on  level  terms.  If  they  were — as 
we  have  already  seen — the  victory  would  lie  with 
repulsion  ;  for  in  accordance  with  the  first  law 
of  motion,  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projected 
bodies  would  continue  unabated  for  ever.  The 
ether,  however,  throws  its  weight  into  the  scale 
on  the  side  of  attraction.  It  is  a  feeble  ally  ; 
and  yet  its  co-operation  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  centripetal  force. 

Analogies,  as  we  know,  must  never  be  pressed 
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too  far.  They  are  always  indicative  of  a  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  a  guide  to  exact  details  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  indications  are  conclusive  neither 
in  one  direction  nor  in  the  other.  The  action 
of  the  ether,  it  is  true,  is  constant  and  deter- 
minable, while  the  action  of  free-will  is  clearly 
sporadic  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with 
justice  be  claimed  that  the  ether  is  an  outside 
factor,  whose  action  influences  the  rapidity  with 
which  attraction  brings  that  which  has  been 
repelled  back  to  the  Protarch.  This  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  free-will.  None  of  Lamarck's  laws 
claim  more  than  free-will  within  constitutional 
limits.  If  a  man  falls  into  a  river  running 
through  a  cafion,  it  is  inevitable  that  he  must 
be  carried  down  to  where  the  river  debouches 
into  the  plain  ;  but  it  is  within  his  own  com- 
petence to  decide  whether  he  eventually  emerges 
on  the  right  bank  or  on  the  left. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

THE  INVOLUTION   OF  THE  SOUL 

Lamarck  laid  down  four  laws,  the  first  of  which 
is  not  germane  to  the  present  discussion.  The 
second  and  third  are:  (2)  "The  production  of 
a  new  organ  in  an  animal  body  results  from 
the  supervention  of  a  new  want  continuing  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  a  new  movement  which  this 
want  gives  birth  to  and  encourages"  ;  (3)  "The 
development  of  organs  and  their  force  of  action 
are  constantly  in  ratio  to  the  employment  of 
those  organs."  The  fourth  law  predicates  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characteristics. 

The  second  and  third  laws  stand  on  firm 
ground.  According  to  Wundt  and  Leibnitz,  these 
laws,  if  established  physically,  are  equally 
applicable  psychically.  The  second  law,  in  its 
psychical  application,  would  then  read  as 
follows  :  "  The  production  of  a  new  quality  in 
a  soul  results  from  the  supervention  of  a  new 
want  continuing  to  make  itself  felt,  and  of  a  new 
movement  which  this  want  gives  birth  to  and 
encourages."  The  interest  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  psychical  application  fits  present-day 
needs,  while  the  physical  most  clearty  does  not. 
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The  physical  law  is  an  explanation  of  the  age- 
past  processes  of  differentiation  of  species.  At 
the  present  day  we  see  no  sign  of  a  continuation 
of  these  processes.  Civilisation  has  interfered 
with  the  crude  processes  of  Nature  by  artificially 
strengthening  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and 
so  giving  stability  to  existing  species.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  physical  cravings  such  as  might, 
under  Lamarck's  law,  effect  physical  changes  of 
structure,  but  of  psychical  cravings  we  are 
singularly  conscious.  We  feel  a  desire — more  or 
less  distinct,  according  to  the  individual— for  an 
existence  which  is  less  sordid,  less  cruel,  less 
transitory.  From  the  very  cradle  of  this  desire 
we  may  suppose  that  Lamarck's  second  law 
begins  to  work.  But  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to 
produce  results,  the  consciousness  of  the  need 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  effort.  The  giraffe's 
neck  grows  because  he  wants  to  get  at  the  high 
leaves  ;  but  it  would  not  grow  if  he  merely  stood 
and  stared  at  them.  He  has  to  stretch  up.  Man, 
too,  has  to  stretch  up.  This  stretching  up,  in 
its  initial  stages,  probably  takes  the  form  of  a 
craving  for  association  with  a  less  gross  and  pre- 
datory organism.  Such  a  craving  would  clearly 
find  its  practical  expression  in  a  suppression  of 
the  grosser  and  more  predatory  impulses  in  the 
existing  organism.  This  we  may  take  to  be 
equivalent  to  free-will  throwing  in  its  lot  with 
the  centripetal  forces,  and  by  so  doing  augment- 
ing their  quantitative  power. 

Here  we  are  suddenly  faced  with  an  interesting 
analogy,  from  which  conclusions  on  the  subject 
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of  free-will  may  be  derived.  Man  has  to  stretch 
up  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  higher 
things.  The  giraffe  has  to  stretch  up  to  get  at 
the  higher  leaves.  In  each  case  a  certain  con- 
stitutional result  follows  upon  an  effort.  Is  that 
effort  the  result  of  free-will  or  not?  On  the 
psychical  side  of  the  parallelism,  the  question,  as 
we  have  found,  baffles  close  pursuit.  But  if  our 
reliance  is  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  on  instruction 
from  physical  analogy,  we  naturally  turn  for  that 
instruction  to  the  physical  process  of  the  giraffe's 
neck.  We  know  that  his  neck  grows  in  response 
to  an  effort.  Is  that  effort  the  result  of  free-will? 
Surely  here  we  may  look  for  an  answer  which 
will  finally   settle  the  dispute. 

But  when  we  have  given  that  answer,  which 
at  first  sight  will  assuredly  be  Yes,  and  when 
in  our  quiet  moments  we  begin  to  reflect  on  that 
answer,  it  will  be  found  that  our  assurance 
gradually  wanes.  In  any  case,  the  answer  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  positive  or  beyond 
question,  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
The  problem,  however,  is  one  which  each  is  com- 
petent to  think  out  for  himself,  but  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  in  a  correct  solution  lie 
mighty  issues.  There  may  be  seeming  bathos  in 
the  dogma  that  the  solution  of  all  the  problems 
of  eternity  is  contained  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  giraffe's  neck  ;  but,  all  the  same, 
the  dogma  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  We  are 
trying  to  get  at  the  root-matter  of  a  fundamental 
and  universal  law  ;  and  the  most  naked  case  in 
which   that   law   proclaims   itself   is   that   of   the 
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giraffe's  neck.  If  it  can  be  established  that  the 
neck  grows  in  response  to  an  effort,  whose  father 
is  free-will,  then  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that 
man  has  an  absolute  endorsement  of  all  for  which 
his  higher  nature  craves,  and  which  his  instinct 
assures  him  of. 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  are  postulating 
the  reality  of  free-will  in  man,  and  the  automatic 
increase  of  the  principle  of  good  in  him  in 
response  to  the  exercise  of  that  free-will.  It  is 
curious  how  the  essence  of  this  idea  is  found  in 
the  philosophy  of  all  periods.  Beginning  nearest 
home,  we  find  Spinoza,  always  a  champion  of 
the  theory  of  parallelism  between  physical  and 
psychical  processes,  laying  down  that  "  the 
mind  contracts  in  itself  the  character  of  that 
upon  which  it  is  fixed."  Tatian,  in  his  Oration 
to  the  Greeks,  puts  the  case  in  rather  different 
form,  but  the  underlying  idea  is  the  same  :  "  The 
Logos  truly  is  the  light  of  God,"  he  says,  "  but 
the  ignorant  soul  is  darkness.  For  this  reason, 
if  it  remain  alone,  it  tends  downwards  to  matter, 
dying  with  the  flesh."  Paul's  version  is  even 
simpler :  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  must 
die,  but  if  by  the  Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."  It  is  customary  to, 
in  a  sense,  allegorise  these  words,  and  read  them 
as  vaguely  symbolical  of  some  subtle  change  of 
character,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Paul  meant  them  to  be  taken  literally.  If 
we  turn  to  the  Gospels,  we  find  the  same  thought 
expressed  in  the  allegorical  metaphor  which  we 
associate   with    those   records :     "If   a   man   love 
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me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him."  In  the  same  field, 
too,  we  find  a  perfect  paraphrase  of  Lamarck's 
second  and  third  laws,  in  the  words  :  '  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  have  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  Farther  back, 
again,  we  get  the  same  idea  in  the  '  Timaeus  ' 
of  Plato,  where  a  man  whose  constant  quest  is 
that  of  pleasure  or  money  loses  all  that  can  be 
lost  of  immortality  because  he  only  feeds  the 
mortal  side  of  his  nature.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  consistent  if  Plato  had  said  that 
by  feeding  the  lower  side  of  his  nature  a  man 
sinks  out  of  the  zone  of  attraction  of  the  higher 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Plato  here 
identifies  the  instinct  of  good  which  is  within 
us  with  the  spirit  of  immortality. 

Metempsychosis  in  epitome  is  a  doctrine  of 
exiled  fragments  eternally  working  as  centripetal 
impulses  in  a  desire  to  rejoin  that  from  which 
they  have  been  exiled.  The  ultimate  success  of 
these  centripetal  impulses  is  predetermined  and 
inevitable,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  end  is 
achieved  is  within  the  control  of  the  succession  of 
organisms  with  which  the  centripetal  impulses 
are  associated  (free-will).  The  more  material  the 
organism  the  greater  is  the  obstruction  to  the  aim 
of  the  centripetal  impulses.  No  patron  of  this 
doctrine  would  contend  that  it  presents  no  diffi- 
culties, but  he  might  well  contend  that  it  presents 
fewer  difficulties  than  the  other  standardised 
theories  of  existence.     Darwin's  great  apologist, 
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Weismann,  says,  in  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection :  "  We  accept  it,  not  because 
we  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  process  in  detail, 
not  even  because  we  can  with  more  or  less  ease 
imagine  it,  but  simply  because  we  must,  because 
it  is  the  only  possible  explanation  that  we  can 
conceive."  The  same  attitude  may  reasonably 
be  adopted  here.  If  all  the  explanations  of  exist- 
ence were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  Board 
pledged  to  give  the  award  to  the  solution  which 
in  the  light  of  all  available  evidence,  had  the 
most  inherent  probability,  the  chances  are  that 
the  verdict  would  go  to  some  form  of  metem- 
psychosis. The  alternative  offered  (putting  aside 
the  heaven  of  harps  and  the  hell  of  brimstone) 
is  an  infinite  and  eternal  universe,  peopled 
throughout  its  infinity  and  throughout  its  eternity 
by  ephemeral  beings  whose  short  lives  are  pain- 
ful to  themselves  and  valueless  to  the  general 
scheme.  Such  an  explanation  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  cosmos.  Apart  from  all 
question  of  the  value  or  not  of  instinct,  the  cold, 
logical  reason  of  man  must  sum  up  such  an 
explanation  as  being  saturated  with  improba- 
bility. Only  some  theory  of  gradual  psychical 
evolution  (the  word  should  properly  be  involu- 
tion, but  the  other  is  used  on  account  of  our 
greater  familiarity  with  it)  can  be  in  tune 
with  the  supreme  order  of  intelligence  which 
the  cosmos  gives  evidence  of,  or  fit  in  with  the 
instructive  lesson  which  is  provided  by  the 
physical  evolution  of  terrestrial  organisms.  In 
the  latter  case  we  find  a  law  which,  in  response 
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to  a  subconscious  demand,  effects  organic  changes 
by  methods  which  are  permeated  with  mysticism. 
It  may  well  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  appreci- 
able increase  in  the  demands  on  our  credulity 
when  we  extend  the  workings  of  such  a  law  to 
that  side  of  us  which  is  without  the  means  of 
visibly  recording  its  changes.  In  the  former  case 
we  speculate  backward  from  a  known  position  ; 
in  the  latter  we  reverse  the  situation,  and  specu- 
late forward  from  a  position  of  which  we  have 
an  instinctive  assurance,  even  if  we  have  no 
positive   knowledge. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

ALTRUISM 

We  have  now  briefly  outlined  some  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  views  of  the  path  taken  by  the 
exiled  soul  in  its  return  to  that  from  which  it 
was  originally  thrust  out.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider :  (1)  the  causes  which  may  influence  the 
rapidity  of  that  return,  and  (2)  the  conscious 
participation  of  the  organic  ego  in  that  return. 
In  a  consideration  of  these  two  points  we  may 
look  for  the  germs  of  a  moral  standard  and  a 
positive  religion.  The  first  is  obviously  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  and  the  easiest  to  arrive 
at.  It  is  easy  to  arrive  at  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
which  we  find  in  all  the  religions  and  philoso- 
phies of  history.  Wherever  we  find  sublimity 
of  thought,  back  to  the  very  horizon  of  recorded 
history,  we  find  that  good  is  altruism,  evil  is 
egoism.  Altruism  is  easily  defined,  egoism  not 
so  easily.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  sacrifice 
of  others  in  the  interest  of  self.  The  points 
for  personal  settlement  are :  first,  as  to  what 
properly  comes  under  the  head  of  "  others  "  ; 
and   secondly,   as   to    the   extent   of   man's   obli- 
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gations  to  these  others.  In  many  of  the  old 
Gnostic  creeds,  in  Manichseism,  Zoroastroism, 
and  Buddhism,  there  was  a  notable  absence  of 
the  arbitrary  division-line  which  Christianity 
draws  between  human  and  animal  life.  To  any 
and  all,  indeed,  to  whom  the  gradual  ascent  of 
man  by  evolution  is  a  reality,  the  animal  world 
must  always  stand  in  the  position  of  poor 
relations,  and  the  daily  meals  must  in  principle 
approach  perilously  near  to  cannibal  feasts. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  any  doctrine  which 
holds  up  altruism  as  synonymous  with  good 
must  always  meet  with  a  relentless  foe  in  cere- 
monial religion.  Ceremonial  is  a  substitute  for 
morals.  The  secret  of  its  power  lies  in  its 
flatterv  of  the  sinner.  The  sinner  sins,  but  the 
Church  gets  rid  of  his  sins  for  him.  The  Roman 
Church  does  it  by  absolution,  the  Protestant 
Church  by  the  Atonement.  The  process  varies 
in  different  latitudes  and  different  ages  ;  but  the 
principle  is  always  the  same,  and  the  priestly 
preamble  is  always  the  same  :  man  is  inherently 
sinful,  and  therefore  sin  is  inevitable  ;  but  the 
antidote  is  inexhaustible,  and  its  efficacy  is 
personally  guaranteed  by  the  Church.  The  fierce 
and,  at  times,  bloody  antagonism  between  rival 
religions  resolves  itself,  on  analysis,  into  a  simple 
competition  between  various  ecclesiastical  anti- 
dotes for  sin.  The  classification  of  a  religion 
lies,  therefore,  not  in  its  interpretation  of  God, 
but  in  its  advertisement  of  its  own  special 
whitewash,  and  in  its  pious  assault  on  all  com- 
petitors. 

19 
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A  situation  arises  out  of  this  which  is  not 
only  anomalous,  but  full  of  real  danger.  We 
find  the  entire  fabric  of  institutional  religion  built 
up  on  the  fact  of  sin,  and  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  fact  of  sin,  as  surely  as  a 
physician's  position  depends  on  the  fact  of 
disease.  The  danger,  however,  reaches  beyond 
this.  Disease  proclaims  its  own  presence  in 
unmistakable  terms.  It  needs  no  definition.  Sin 
does  not ;  it  is  not  cast  in  a  stock  mould  for  all 
latitudes  and  all  time.  So  that  an  authoritative 
definition  is  needed  from  outside.  This  office 
the  Church  takes  upon  itself,  and  discharges  with 
zeal. 

In  our  own  Church  of  England  pulpit  oratory 
is  mainly  directed  to  two  points :  the  inherent 
sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  the  unfailing  efficacy 
of  the  special  remedy  which  it  prescribes.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  we  are  very  rarely  favoured 
with  exhortations  to  sinlessness,  or  to  attempted 
sinlessness.  The  keynote  of  Church  teaching  is 
that  any  such  attempt  is  hopeless,  and  even 
verges  on  the  immoral.  "  If  we  say  that  we 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us."  Virtuous  living,  therefore,  has 
little  value  in  the  eyes  of  institutional  religion. 
Real  godliness  lies  in  a  proper  realisation  of 
sin,  and  in  application  to  the  Church  for  a  cure 
which  is  reckoned  better  than  prevention.  "  But 
if  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness."  In  the  last  words  lies  the 
keynote   of   evangelical  doctrine  ;    and  they  are 
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not  words  which  it  is  easy  to  justify.  They, 
amount,  in  effect,  to  an  open  invitation  to  sin, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  many  find  the  in- 
vitation irresistible. 

An  unreal  religion  is  excusable  and  even  desir- 
able, if  its  aim  is  ethical,  and  even  more  so  if 
its  effect  is  ethical.  But  institutional  religion  in 
England  can  claim  to  be  ethical  neither  in  aim 
nor  in  effect.  Aspirants  to  a  perfection  of  life 
are  even  held  up  to  obloquy,  as  presuming  to 
"work  out  their  own  salvation."  The  Thirteenth 
Article  of  our  faith,  after  drawing  attention  to 
the  worthlessness  of  good  works,  bravely  adds  : 
"  Yea,  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God 
hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done, 
we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin." 
Ethics,  in  fact,  though  tacitly  admitted  to  be 
desirable,  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Church 
of  England  religion.  To-day  our  Christianity  is 
either  a  mere  badge  of  respectable  superiority 
or  else  an  impudent  cocksureness  that,  by  virtue 
of  that  badge,  we  have  a  prescriptive  right  to 
heaven.  Christ  the  teacher  is  ignored,  but  Christ 
the  scapegoat  is  held  up  at  every  corner  for 
the  encouragement  of  sinners.  In  the  Ninth 
Article  of  our  faith,  we  have  the  following  amaz- 
ing declaration  :  "  Although  there  is  no  condem- 
nation for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized, 
yet  the  Apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence 
and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin."  A 
religion  which  takes  its  stand  on  such  doctrines 
is  something  more  than  a  sham  religion — it  is 
a  bad  one  ;    and  its  badness  is  rapidly  unrolled 
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before  a  thoughtful  scrutiny.  In  the  first  place 
we  find  a  religion  whose  foundation-stone  is  a 
human  sacrifice  to  appease  a  malignant  god. 
This  in  itself  is  bad  enough,  but  when  we  find 
in  addition  that  this  human  sacrifice  is  adver- 
tised as  a  cancellation  for  all  committed  sins, 
it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  hopeless  stumbling-block  to  moral  eleva- 
tion or  ethical  progress. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  of  exor- 
bitant demands  on  our  credulity,  that  the 
thoughtful  mind  rejects  it.  Even  with  the  whole 
miraculous  scheme  accepted,  institutional  religion 
fails,  because  it  falls  far  short  in  ethical  value 
of  the  natural  religion  which  the  heart  dictates. 
The  heart  tells  us  with  an  unimpeachable 
authority  that  the  service  of  God  must  lie  in 
something  more  solid  than  rites  and  incantations, 
passwords  and  countersigns.  In  all  ages,  the 
natural  religion  of  the  heart  has  been  the  religion 
of  altruism.  All  that  is  best  in  us  is  constantly 
urging  us  to  enlist  under  this  banner.  We  feel 
that,  if  God  is  what  we  picture  him,  he  must 
surely  find  more  pleasure  in  seeing  the  wretched 
made  happy  than  in  listening  to  the  discordant 
chaunts  of  well-dressed  people.  We  feel, 
too,  that  in  rejecting  the  Christian  religion  of 
the  day,  we  have  on  our  side  Him  in  whose 
name  the  religion  stands.  The  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  the  propaganda  of  Jesus  was  altruism. 
He  was  the  Syrian  champion  of  the  heart's 
religion  as  against  ceremonial.  Other  countries 
have  had  their  own  champions  of  this  cause,  but 
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though  we  look  to  them  for  confirmation,  we 
look  for  our  inspiration  to  the  carpenter's  son 
of  Nazareth.  The  words  of  his  teaching  have — 
as  we  have  already  seen — been  seriously 
tampered  with  ;  but  even  so,  through  the  fungus 
growth  of  second-century  accretions  and  cor- 
ruptions, the  real  message  shows  up  plainly 
enough. 

In  the  epistles  of  the  only  two  contemporaries 
of  Jesus  of  sufficient  culture  and  understanding 
to  read  him  aright,  the  altruistic  chord  is  sounded 
very  plainly.  Paul,  in  his  celebrated  13th  Cor- 
inthians, gives  compassionate  love  ( ayairt] )  a 
value  unapproachable  by  all  the  other  virtues 
combined.  John,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his  First 
Epistle,  goes  even  farther  :  "  Beloved,"  he  says, 
"  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God,  and 
every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth 
God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God,  for 
God  is  love  .  .  .  God  is  love,  and  he  that 
dwell eth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in 
him." 

After  reading  this,  surely  the  most  beautiful 
epitome  of  love  in  the  English  language,  it  is 
not  hard  to  believe  the  tale  told  by  Eusebius 
that  when  John,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  his  one  and  only 
exhortation  would  be,  '  Little  children,  love  one 
another."  When  asked  why  he  always  said  the 
same  thing,  his  reply  was  that  there  was  nothing 
else. 

In  this  Johannine  identification  of  God  with 
love,   Oriental   philosophy  may  find  its   positive 
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religion.  The  Centrosome,  or  Protarch,  is  love 
itself.  The  popia  rbv  Seov  are  fragments  of  that 
same  love,  exiled  from  home,  and  straining 
after  a  return.  Therefore  by  the  exercise  of 
love,  in  accordance  with  Lamarck's  Third  Law, 
we  reinforce  that  which  is  within  us  from  the 
Centrosome,  and  so  accelerate  our  return  to  the 
Centrosome. 

The  proposition  that  God  is  love  is  often  felt 
to  be  attended  with  difficulties.  The  prevailing, 
note  throughout  the  world  is  one  of  pain.  The 
hawk  rends  the  dove  ;  the  tiger  rends  the  fawn  ; 
the  earth  upheaves,  and  a  thousand  innocent 
victims  are  crushed  and  mangled.  But  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  East  we  have  no  such  difficulty. 
The  difficulty  only  arises  when  we  postulate 
omnipotence  in  God.  If  God  is  omnipotent,  all 
the  cruelty  and  pain  of  the  world  clearly  lies 
at  his  door.  In  Orientalism,  this  is  not  so. 
Here  we  have  an  invariable  Dualism,  and  an 
antagonistic  Dualism — attraction  and  repulsion, 
good  and  evil,  God  and  the  devil.  Altruism  in 
all  its  aspects  is  the  handmark  of  the  former, 
cruelty  and  pain  the  handmarks  of  the  latter. 
In  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two,  every 
man  is  a  miniature  battlefield  illustrative  of  the 
great  cosmic  struggle,  and  not  only  illustrative 
of  it,  but  actually  assisting  in  it,  and  influencing 
the  issue. 

The  Christian  dogma  of  the  omnipotence  of 
God  is  clearly  a  conscientious  straining  after 
monotheism.  Satan  is  accordingly  relegated  to 
the  position  of  a  mere  prince  ;   but  as  Mill  justly 
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points  out,  it  is  inconceivable  that  God,  if  he 
were  really  omnipotent,  would  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  Satan,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  not 
only  thwarts  him  at  every  turn,  but  appears  to 
have  the  larger  following  of  the  two.  It  is 
clear,  too,  that  if  God  is  omnipotent,  he  must 
be  in  part  malevolent.  The  Oriental  idea  is  in- 
comparably more  beautiful.  Here  God  is  pure 
good  and  love,  but  he  is  engaged  in  an  eternal 
struggle,  in  which  the  assistance  of  every  humble 
unit  on  earth  is  solicited. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  was 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  Certainly  it  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  all  the  other  great  religious  teachers 
of  the  world.  The  Buddha  assigned  to  love  a 
religious  value  sixteen  times  as  great  as  that  of 
any  other  virtue.  He  says  :  "  All  the  means  that 
can  be  used  as  helps  towards  doing  right  avail 
not  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  heart  through  love."  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  in  laying  down  this  axiom,  the 
Buddha  was  exhuming  ancient  truths  that  had 
been  allowed  to  decay.  His  avowed  object  was 
to  restore  the  "  wisdom  of  the  ancients  '  from 
which  the  Brahman  religion  had  fallen  away  ; 
and,  as  the  principle  that  he  championed  soared 
high  above  the  mirky  theology  of  the  Vedas,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  had  knowledge 
of  some  earlier  and  more  elevated  records  pr 
traditions  which  have  since  disappeared. 

There  is  no  direct  dogma  of  the  operative 
power  of  love  in  the  Rig-Veda,  the  oldest  of  the 
extant  sacred  books  of  India  ;   but  it  by  no  means 
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follows  that  such  was  not  found  in  earlier  and 
purer  forms  of  the  religion.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  at  the  time  we  first  find  it,  Hinduism — after 
the  manner  of  all  religions — had  deteriorated 
greatly   from   its   original    state. 

The  Vedic  period  is  clearly  a  degenerate 
period  ;  it  bristles  with  gods,  chiefly  of  the 
bloody  and  malevolent  type.  The  later  doctrine, 
however,  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita  is  simple  and 
beautiful,  and  embodies  the  salient  points  of 
every  genuine  religion — altruism,  self-renuncia- 
tion, and  final  union  with  God.  But  with  these 
sublime  ideas,  Hinduism  was  not  long  content ; 
in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  the  laity  knew  nothing 
of  them,  and  the  priests  kept  them  scrupulously 
in  the  background.  Degrading  cults,  such  as 
those  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  represented  the 
popular  forms  of  worship,  and  by  the  Buddha's 
day  the  religion  had  reached  a  very  low  level 
indeed. 

The  points  in  common  between  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  are  a  matter  of  frequent  comment. 
With  many  of  these  we  have  no  present  concern  ; 
they  have  to  do  with  traditions  and  accretions 
which  grew  round  the  original  doctrine,  as  first 
taught,  and  round  the  personality  of  the  Founder. 
But  the  religions  as  first  taught  were  strangely 
similar.  We  have  a  common  insistence  on  the 
value  of  love,  a  common  condemnation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  animals,  and — in  the  case  of  each 
religion — a  complete  self-renunciation  on  the 
part  of  the  Founder.  Jesus  died  for  His  religion  ; 
the  Buddha,  born  to  almost  royal  state,  gave  up 
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all  that  is  generally  held  to  make  life  worth 
living,  and  passed  his  time  on  earth  as  a  beggar. 
The  God  of  the  Buddha  was  quite  indistinct  and 
intangible ;  the  God  of  Jesus  more  clearly 
defined,  but  still  nebulous  and  allegorical. 
Heaven  in  each  case  was  left  wholly  to  indi- 
vidual imagination. 

The  main  tenets  of  Zoroastroism  bear  a 
singular  resemblance  to  those  of  early  Buddhism  ; 
and  the  possibility  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
that  Zoroastroism  may  have  been,  in  part,  the 
inspiration  at  the  back  of  the  Buddha's  reforms. 
The  Persian  was  certainly  some  centuries  earlier 
than  the  Indian  ;  and  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  the  two  doctrines  suggests  the 
possibility  that  Zoroastroism  had  penetrated  to 
the  Benares  district,  or  that  Gautama,  before 
his  renunciation  of  earth,  may  have  travelled 
over  the  Persian  borders,  and  there  picked  up 
the  seeds  of  his  later  faith.  The  main  motif 
of  both  creeds  is  altruistic  love,  and  in  both 
creeds  the  obligations  of  this  altruistic  love 
extend  to  animals.  There  is  an  interest  in  the 
fact  that  in  Buddhism,  and  equally  in  some 
phases  of  Brahmanism,  this  consideration  for 
animals  superseded  a  system  of  wholesale  animal 
sacrifice,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  later 
and  more  beautiful  religion  was  in  great  measure 
inspired  by  the  hideousness  of  the  former  rites, 
and  by  the  conviction  that  the  suffering  these 
occasioned  must  constitute  a  service  to  the  Evil 
Principle,  and  corresponding  estrangement  from 
the  Good.     In  later  days,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
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the  saintliest  of  all  saints,  held  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  the  obligations  of  altruism  extended 
to  animals. 

Passing  to  Taoism,  we  find  the  same  insistence 
on  the  value  of  altruism.  "  Those  who  fight  with 
the  weapons  of  love,"  says  Lao-tsze,  "  they  win 
the  greatest  victory,  the  victory  over  themselves  ; 
thereby  they  are  protected  from  all  misfortune 
and  shielded  from  all  evil  ;  hence  they  have 
eternal  life."  Confucius,  again,  lays  down  as  the 
one  golden  rule  of  life  :  "  What  you  do  not  wish 
that  another  do  unto  you,  do  not  unto  others." 
This  maxim,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  key- 
note of  natural  religion,  occurs  again  in  almost 
identical  words  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  in  the  Zendavesta,  and  in  the  Koran. 

In  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt,  one  of  the 
purest  of  any  age,  we  find  altruistic  love  again 
the  central  theme.  The  service  of  God  lay  in 
conduct  and  not  in  catchwords.  Kindness  to 
those  in  an  inferior  position  was  the  chief  thing 
insisted  on.  Dr.  Petrie  tells  us  that  "  a  higher 
standard  of  good  feeling  and  kindliness  existed 
than  any  that  we  know  of  among  ancient  peoples, 
or  among  most  modern  nations  ;  in  the  general 
interchange  of  social  life,  perhaps  the  main 
feature  was  that  of  consideration  for  others." 

According  to  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  soul, 
in  making  its  plea  for  entrance,  says :  "  I  have 
given  bread  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
raiment  to  the  naked,  and  ferriage  to  him 
without  a  boat.  I  have  been  a  father  to  the 
orphan,   a  husband   to   the  widow,   a   shelter   to 
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the  freezing."  The  extraordinary  resemblance 
between  this  plea  and  that  which  Jesus  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  those  whom  God  will  receive,  is 
both  striking  and  instructive.  From  this  fine 
religion  blood  sacrifices  were  conspicuously 
absent.  Such  sacrifices  invariably  imply  malevo- 
lence in  the  god  worshipped  ;  and  neither  the 
Egyptian  Trinity  (Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus)  nor 
Ra,  the  Sun-god,  were  malevolent.  Osiris,  in  fact, 
when,  in  his  final  judgment,  he  weighed  the  hearts 
of  men,  had  little  to  learn  in  the  way  of  divinity. 
It  needed  something  more  than  a  password  or 
countersign  to   gain  entrance   into   his  heaven. 

Here,  then,  among  all  the  great  religions  of 
the  world,  in  their  original  pure  state,  we  find 
this  striking  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  love  or  altruism  as  a  means  to  the 
favour  of  God.  Here  we  may  well  claim  to  have 
an  essential  truth. 

A  sad  fact  in  history  is  that  in  no  standard 
religion  has  the  teaching  of  the  founder  long 
survived  his  death.  The  history  of  all  religions, 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  is  the  same.  Men 
spring  up  from  time  to  time  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe  who  see  clearly  things  that  are  veiled 
from  the  ruck  of  men.  They  give  the  world  a 
message,  and  the  message  is  always  the  same : 
The  only  road  to  heaven  is  through  the  gates 
of  love.  For  a  generation  or  two  the  message 
of  the  founder  is  the  oriflamme  of  a  sect.  His 
words  are  treasured,  his  rule  of  conduct  scru- 
pulously followed.  Then  arises  the  inevitable 
church.     The  dead  founder  is  deified,  miracles 
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are  attributed  to  him,  a  mystical  significance  is 
given  to  his  birth  and  death,  a  treacherous  net- 
work of  symbolism  is  woven  over  the  record 
of  his  life,  sacrifices  and  sacraments  are  hung  on 
every  available  peg,  and  the  tide  of  sacerdotalism 
rolls  over  the  faith.  The  original  purity  of  the 
message,  as  it  came  from  the  founder,  gets  fogged 
and  distorted,  and  finally  disappears  in  a  fungus- 
growth  of  mummery.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end :  by  the  priests  of  the  order  the 
mummery  is  made  the  hub  of  salvation,  and  the 
message  itself  is  stigmatised  as  heresy  and  even 
as  atheism.  We  bow  to  it,  we  sit  under  the  pulpit 
and  bend  a  polite  ear  to  the  curious  pabulum  of 
the  Church.  We  repeat  the  Nicene  and  even  the 
Athanasian  creed  without  protest.  But,  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  our  soul,  we  know  with  a 
solid  certainty  that  conduct  of  life  and  that  alone 
can  weigh  with  God.  We  know  that  education 
cannot  deify  nor  ignorance  damn.  We  know  that 
salvation  cannot  lie  in  esoteric  rites  of  which 
a  favoured  few  hold  the  secret,  nor  in  an  arti- 
ficial attitude  of  mind  which  is  taught  by  rule  of 
thumb.  We  know  that  divinity  cannot  be  partial 
or  biassed,  cannot  whisper  secrets  to  Aryans 
which  Turanians  are  not  allowed  to  hear. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  philosophy.  Phil- 
osophy may  be  described  as  religion  in  its  specu- 
lative as  opposed  to  its  dogmatic  mood.  The 
basis  of  religion  is  sacrifice,  while  the  basis  of 
philosophy  is  ethics.  The  former  seeks  to  please 
God  by  blood  and  flattery,  the  latter  by  conduct. 
In  the  case  of  Rome?  as  well  as  of  Greece,  it  was 
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invariably  philosophy,  and  not  religion,  that  stood 
for  higher  morals.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  this 
was,  of  course,  notably  so.  The  most  exhaustive 
and  fruitful  inquiry  after  God  that  we  find  in 
the  world's  history  was  that  pursued  by  the 
remarkable  sequence  of  Ionian  philosophers  that 
stretches  from  Pindar  to  Aristotle.  We  find  here 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  profound  thinkers,  each 
starting  his  contemplative  excursions  from  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  his  predecessor.  Not 
that  they  were  in  invariable  agreement,  but  none 
the  less  their  knowledge  was  progressive  and 
cumulative,  for  even  error,  if  it  be  thoughtful 
error,  is  a  starting-point  for  the  advance  of  truth. 
Philosophy  does  not,  as  a  rule,  define  its  god. 
It  is  agnostic  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  its  only 
dogmatism  is  that  the  cosmic  control  and  the  keys 
of  destiny  are  not  vested  in  a  behaloed  potentate, 
but  in  a  principle.  There  is  no  need  to  quarrel 
with  religion  because  it  adopts  the  opposite 
course.  The  objectionable  feature  in  all  religions 
is  the  sacrificial  element.  The  vesting  of  prin- 
ciples in  a  Person  is  not  in  itself  objectionable  ; 
for  the  understanding  of  the  masses  a  Person, 
and  even  an  anthropomorphic  Being,  is  all  but 
necessary.  The  danger  lies,  not  in  the  material- 
isation of  God,  but  in  the  fear  that  the  reason- 
ing mind,  in  rejecting  the  idol,  may  be  tempted 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  truth  which  is 
the  justification  for  the  idol.  Religion,  in  its 
best  aspect,  is  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
automatic  workings  of  eternal  laws.  The  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  New  Testament,  and  equally  others 
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such  as  those  of  Osiris,  are  simply  attempts  to  alle- 
gorise, for  popular  understanding,  the  mechanical 
consequences  of  conduct  on  the  destiny  of  the 
individual.  A  Person  is  substituted  for  a  Prin- 
ciple, and  the  course  is  legitimate,  because  no 
man  can  fix  the  dividing  line  between  the  two. 
Evil  only  arises  when  we  credit  the  Person  with 
caprice. 

In  Ionian  thought,  the  controlling  cosmic 
principle,  which  we  call  God,  is  again  love— 
at  times  hinted  at,  at  others  boldly  defined.  Five 
hundred  years  before  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
preached  the  omnipotence  of  love  to  the  reluctant 
Jews  the  same  truth  had  come  home  to  the  minds 
of  Empedocles  and  Plato  in  the  West  and  of  the 
Buddha  in  the  East. 

It  would  be  legitimate  and  indeed  accurate  to 
place  Jesus  among  the  philosophers.  His  god 
was  indistinct.  His  teaching  was  wholly  ethical 
and  anti-sacrificial.  In  any  event,  whether  phil- 
osopher, prophet,  or  god,  we  can,  without  scruple, 
range  him  alongside  of  Zoroaster,  the  Buddha, 
Confucius,  Lao-tsze,  and  the  Greek  philosophers, 
as  an  unfailing  advocate  of  the  power  of  love 
to  sublimate  the  spirit,  and  dynamically  to  bring 
us  nearer  to  God.  Can  we  disregard  such  a 
concensus  of  opinion,  with  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  as  its  foremost  and  most  modern 
spokesman  ? 

If  we  look  to  more  recent  days,  we  find  the 
same  idea  dominating  the  minds  of  such  men 
as  Spinoza,  Kant,  Gcethe,  and  Spencer.  At  all 
these  men  the  opprobrious  name  of  atheist  was 
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hurled,  but  on  each  and  all  it  fell  lightly.   Atheism 
is  nonconformity  to  dogma,  and  those  on  whom 
the  title  is  pinned  can  find  solace  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  was  on  this  charge  that  the  Christian 
martyrs  were  flung  to  the  lions  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.     The  same  charge  was  made  against  the 
Christians  by  the  Jews.     Justin  Martyr  says  of 
them  :    "  You  sent  chosen  men  throughout  all  the 
world  proclaiming  that  an  atheistic  and  impious 
heresy  had  arisen  from  a  certain  Jesus,  a  Galilean 
impostor."     Socrates  met  his  death  on  the  same 
charge  because  he  refused  to  associate  the  idea 
of  divinity   with   the   dissolute   gods   of  Athens. 
Spinoza,  the  atheist,  who  was  anathematised  and 
excommunicated  for  his  heresies,  probably  shares 
with   St.   Francis  of  Assisi  the   claim  to   be  the 
best  man,  after  Christ,  of  whom  history  speaks. 
Heine   says   of  him :    "  His   life  was   a   copy  of 
the    life   of   his   divine   kinsman,   Jesus    Christ." 
Matthew  Arnold  writes  :    "  He  led  a  life,  the  most 
spotless  perhaps  to  be  found  among  the  philoso- 
phers .   .   .  declining   honours,   declining   riches, 
declining  notoriety."    Froude  says  of  him  :   "  He 
was  one  of  the  very  best  men  that  these  modern 
times  have  seen  ;    he  refused  pensions,  legacies, 
money  in  many  forms,  and  maintained  himself  by 
grinding  glass  for  optical  instruments."     Institu- 
tionalism  beckons  such  men  in  vain,  with  its  offers 
of   exemption  on  the  one  hand  from  duty  and! 
absolution  on  the  other  from  sin,  and,  in  pique 
at    its    rejection,    it    calls   them   names,    but    the 
majority  of  men  it  does  not  beckon  in  vain.    The 
convenience  of  mechanical  exemption  from  what 
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is  unpleasant,  and  of  a  vicarious  redemption  from 
the  consequences  of  what  is  pleasant  but  wrong, 
is  too  attractive  for  the  strength  of  mind  of  most. 
They  accept  it  thankfully  and  without  examining 
too  closely  into  its  value.  With  these,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  ethics  recede  in  value  as 
ceremonial  advances.  All  the  inspired  religions 
of  the  world,  as  preached  by  their  founders,  were 
ethical.  All,  without  exception,  have  drifted  into 
ceremonial.  Altruism  is  the  invariable  theme  of 
the  founder,  idolatry,  either  openly  expressed  or 
sacramentally  disguised,  is  the  invariable  grave 
of  his  precepts. 

Spinoza  was  anathematised  and  excommuni- 
cated, but  his  words  hold.  No  thoughtful  mind 
can  long  retain  the  opinion  that  the  decrees  of 
God  are  contained  within  the  covers  of  a  paper 
book  that  is  open  to  the  corruptions,  interpola- 
tions, and  erasures  of  men.  There  must  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  which  is  superior  to  printers' 
ink,  and  which  is  engraved,  as  Paul  puts  it,  "  not 
on  tablets  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshy  tablets  of 
the  heart,"  and  it  is  also  evident  that  such  a 
fundamental  principle  must  be  one  of  extreme 
simplicity,  and  one  which  needs  no  bishops  or 
bibles  to  interpret  it,  but  which  asserts  itself 
spontaneously  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  man. 
That  principle  can  be  no  other  than  the  golden 
rule  of  life  which  is  known  as  altruism. 

The  evidence  from  the  ascent  of  species  goes 
to  show  that  altruism  only  made  its  appearance 
after  many  rungs  of  the  ladder  were  below.  In 
the  youth  of  the  world  the  laws  of  natural  selec- 
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tion  and  of  reproduction  of  species  were  the  only 
rules  of  life.  The  strong  victimised  the  weak, 
the  males  fought  for  the  females.  In  nature  to- 
day, apart  from  man,  we  can  find  little,  if  any, 
trace  of  altruism.  The  pig  eats  tranquilly  while 
his  brother  is  shrieking  in  death  agonies  ten 
yards  away.  The  weak,  the  wounded,  the  sickly, 
are  mercilessly  put  down.  There  is  no  sentiment, 
no  pity.  The  brute  creation  blindly  obeys  a 
natural  law.  The  maternal  instinct  is  not  altru- 
ism :  it  is  obedience  to  an  instinct  which  has  an 
obvious  purpose  in  the  maintenance  of  species, 
and  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  purpose  it  is  as 
pitiless  as  it  is  devoted.  Nothing  can  be  crueller 
than  maternal  love.  The  merlin  kills  the  linnet 
for  its  young,  the  panther  kills  the  gazelle.  The 
stepmother  is  capable  of  horrid  cruelties  out  of 
love  for  her  own  offspring.  A  hen  shows  no 
shadow  of  concern  for  her  ailing  or  dead  chick  ; 
all  her  energies  are  concentrated  on  the  living. 
There  is  no  altruism  in  maternal  love,  for  it 
blindly   obeys   a   compelling   instinct.1 

The  self-restraint,  again,  which  we  know  as 
purity  of  life  has,  among  the  brute  creation,  no 
existence.  The  only  instinct  brutes  follow  is  that 
of  inclination.  Here,  again,  they  blindly  obey  a 
natural  law.  But,  by  a  prudent  provision  of 
nature,    inclination    is    economically    limited    to 

1  The  nearest  approach  to  altruism  in  animals  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  relations  between  a  dog  and  its  master ; 
but  these  are  obviously  artificial  relations  producing  artificial 
results.  In  their  relations  inter  se  animals  show  little,  if 
any,  altruism. 
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certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  certain  conditions 
of  the  female.  So  that,  though  self-restraint  is 
unknown  among  beasts,  equally  so  is  intemperate 
excess.  Among  mankind  alone  is  the  opportunity 
for  incontinence  unlimited,  and  mental  control 
the  only  check. 

So  that  we  find  man  alone  of  all  creation  obey- 
ing, or,  at  any  rate,  strongly  susceptible  to,  an 
instinct  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
natural  impulses.  As  this  instinct  marks  a  high 
rung  on  the  ladder,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
it  should  not  be  found  as  a  primary  characteristic 
of  the  lower  types  of  humanity. 

In  primitive  or  savage  states  of  society,  altru- 
ism and  purity,  in  the  sense  of  self-restraint, 
have  little  more  ethical  value  than  among  beasts. 
With  some  this  would  count  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  both  instincts  are  the  artificial  product 
of  the  artificial  state  known  as  civilisation,  but 
this  theory  will  not  bear  examination.  Civilisa- 
tion is  not  an  artificial  state.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  barometer  of  human  progress  towards 
the  divine.  It  is  in  the  abuse  of  civilisation  by 
the  vicious  that  its  tragedies  lie.  An  ideal  altru- 
istic civilisation  would  be  the  most  perfect  state 
of  society  conceivable. 

In  brute  societies  and  savage  societies  natural 
selection  still  holds  first  place.  Altruism  does 
not  enter  into  the  domestic  economy  of  such  com- 
munities because  of  the  inability  of  the  strong 
to  put  it  into  practice.  Civilisation  has  not  yet 
shown  them  how.  A  rook  cannot  cure  his 
wounded    brother,  so  he  kills  him  for  the  good 
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of  the  community.  With  the  same  idea  in  view, 
the  savage  brains  his  decrepit  father.  In  brute 
societies,  and  equally  so  in  savage  societies,  the 
strongest  male  takes  his  pick  of  wives.  Weaker 
competitors  he  defeats  and  kills.  A  vigorous 
breed  is  maintained,  and  the  race  thrives. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  adopted  the 
same  methods  civilisation  would  correspondingly 
benefit.  If  sickly  children  and  diseased  adults 
were  systematically  put  down,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  prospective  suffering  would  be 
averted.  The  race  would  profit  physically,  but 
morally  would  relapse  to  the  brute  level.  Of 
such  a  philosophy  Nietzsche  and  Bernard  Shaw 
are  unashamed  adherents.  But  civilisation  inter- 
feres firmly  with  such  projects.  Why?  Because 
civilisation  means  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  weak.  It  recognises  the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  builds  up  combinations  for  his  protection. 
The  maiden  (one  of  the  weak)  is  no  longer  the 
prey  of  the  strong.  She  is  allowed  free  choice, 
and  her  choice  does  not  always  incline  to  muscle. 
Muscle  can  no  longer  seize  the  maiden  by  force, 
for  the  protective  combinations  of  civilisation 
interfere.  Moreover,  civilisation  provides  arti- 
ficial sources  of  strength.  The  weakling  with  a 
pistol  is  more  than  a  match  for  muscle  without. 
Physical  decadence  is  inevitable,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  institutions  to  encourage  the  puny  brain- 
worker  are  founded,  and  knowledge  grows  with 
each  succeeding  generation.  The  race  shrinks 
physically,  but  grows  intellectually. 

Civilisation    establishes    monogamy.     This    is 
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again  protection  of  the  weak.  The  strong  man 
is  limited  to  one  wife,  and  his  leavings  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  weak.  The  self-restraint  which 
we  know  as  purity  of  life  is  here,  for  the  first 
time,  called  into  action,  for  in  polygamous 
societies  it  clearly  plays  no  part.  Man  realises 
for  the  first  time  that  he  must  rise  superior  to 
natural  impulses.  This  is  the  process  of  involu- 
tion at  work.  It  tells  him  in  some  subtle  way 
that  submission  to  brute  inclinations  is  aliena- 
tion from  God,  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  divinity 
in  him  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  bestial,  and  vice  versa.1  It  tells  him, 
too,  that  the  weak  must  be  helped,  the  sick  tended, 
the  hungry  fed,  and  the  miserable  made  happy. 
He  realises  that  the  ends  which,  in  his  primitive- 
state  of  ignorance,  he  achieved  by  the  crude 
brutality  of  natural  selection,  he  must  now 
achieve  by  the  exercise  of  altruism.  He  has  at 
his  disposal  scientific  instruments  and  appliances 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease.  He  has 
institutions  and  organisations  for  the  relief  of 
suffering.  He  has  accumulated  wealth  with  which 
to  maintain  and  stimulate  these  institutions.  He 
achieves  the  same  end  as  does  natural  law,  but 
by  different  means.  Natural  law  is,  in  fact,  the 
safety-valve  for  helpless  ignorance.  Where  the 
reasoning  faculties  are  undeveloped,  the  balance 
of  nature  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  rigid  and 

1  The  Essenes  held  this  view  so  strongly  that  their  con- 
jugal relations  were  exactly  regulated  to  the  requirements  of 
race  maintenance.  Beyond  this  point  they  considered  all 
intercourse  as  sinful  and  degrading. 
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compelling  law.  But  with  the  growth  of  reason, 
natural  law  not  only  ceases  to  be  a  necessity, 
but  actually  becomes  a  crime.  Where  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  formerly  said,  "  Kill  the  weak 
and  sickly,"  the  spirit  of  involution  now  says, 
"  Nurse  them  back  to  strength,  and  prevent  others 
from  becoming  weak  and  sickly."  Natural  law 
says  "  prey,"  involution  says  "  love."  The  greater 
the  progress  of  involution  the  less  do  we  prey 
on  the  weak,  z.e.,  on  the  poor,  on  the  feminine, 
and  on  dumb  beasts.  Our  rule  of  life  is  love,  as 
opposed  to  lust— lust  of  blood,  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and,  as  a  kind  of  by-product,  lust  of  gold.  If 
the  instinct  were  universally  obeyed,  we  should 
have  an  ideal  state  of  society.  But  it  is  only 
obeyed  in  small  part ;  it  is  too  often  smothered 
out  of  sight  because  of  its  interference  with 
our  pleasures,  or  with  what  we  think  are  our 
pleasures.  We  repress  natural  impulses  because 
the  spirit  of  involution  tells  us  that  they  are 
wrong.  But  its  further  dictates  to  replace  these 
by  altruism  we  only  partially  regard.  As  a 
result,  we  have,  instead  of  an  ideal  state  of 
society,  one  in  which  misery  and  disease  are  the 
lot  of  the  majority. 

But  the  day  will  come,  in  the  history  of  human 
progress  towards  the  divine,  when  these  things 
will  no  longer  be,  when  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  the  race  will  advance  pari  passu  with  its 
psychical  elevation.  This  will  be  brought  about, 
not  by  the  brutal  methods  of  Nietzsche  but  by 
an  altruistic  regard  for  posterity.  It  will  be 
recognised  that  the  obligations  of  mankind  extend 
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not  only  to  the  living  but  to  the  yet  unborn, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  unborn  will  be  the  direct 
charge,  first  of  the  State,  and  then  of  the  indi- 
vidual. As  things  stand,  we  have  deposed  the 
process  of  selection,  which  under  purely  natural 
conditions  maintains  the  level  of  physical  excel- 
lence, and  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  evolving 
an  efficient  altruistic  alternative.  This  is  simply 
because  man's  obligations  to  posterity  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  realised.  That  will  come.  A 
transition  state  between  worse  and  better  often 
aggravates  for  a  time  the  evils  it  replaces  ;  but, 
if  the  ultimate  gain  is  sure,  the  process  is  justi- 
fied. We  are  to-day  in  the  transition  state 
between  beast  and  God,  and  we  can  either 
accelerate  or  retard  the  transition  process  by  the 
nature  of  the  lives  we  lead.  We  ourselves  deter- 
mine whether  we  die  nearer  to  the  beast  or  nearer 
to  God.  We  need  no  recording  angel  to  recite  our 
good  or  our  bad  deeds  before  a  magisterial 
tribunal.  The  growth  of  the  centripetal  instinct 
in  us  is  the  self-registering  index  of  our  state,  and 
that  growth  follows  automatically  on  the  raising  of 
our  ideals,  and  on  our  ability  to  live  up  to  those 
ideals.  Huxley,  in  his  "  Ethics  and  Evolution," 
says  :  "  Let  us  understand  once  for  all  that  the 
ethical  progress  of  society  depends  not  on  imita- 
ting the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running  away 
from  it,  but  in  combating  it." 


CHAPTER    XXIV 
THE    ETHICS    OF    REPRODUCTION 

"  I  have  shown  that  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation over  a  limited  area  must  sooner  or  later  re-introduce 
into  a  colony  that  struggle  for  the  means  of  existence 
between  the  colonists  which  it  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  administration  to  exclude,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fatal  to 
the  mutual  peace  which  is  the  prime  condition  of  the  union 
of  men  in  society." 

HUXLEY  :  "  Ethics  and  Evolution. 
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In  simple,  uncontrolled  Nature,  i.e.,  in  animal 
life,  two  primitive  impulses  stand  out  beyond 
all  others :  the  self-assertive  impulse  and  the 
reproductive  impulse.  Of  these  two  the  former 
is  very  markedly  the  stronger,  though  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  it  is  mitigated  by  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  The  object  of  these  two 
impulses  in  the  scheme  of  Nature  is  sufficiently 
obvious  without  explanation.  It  secures,  in  the 
first  place,  the  survival  and  ascendancy  of  the 
strongest,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  species  by  those  strong  survivors. 
We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  seen  that 
in  these  two  impulses  lies  the  whole  armament 
of  evil — that  they  are,  in  fact,  evil  itself,  and 
that  good  lies  in  their  subjection  and  defeat. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  direct  pursuance 
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of  good  on  these  lines  would  quickly  free  the 
world  from  the  presence  of  man.  The  problem, 
therefore,  presents  itself  :  Does  the  highest  good 
aim  at  any  such  consummation?  In  the  opinion 
of  certain  thinkers,  notably  of  J.  S.  Mill,  it  does. 
Mill  held  that  the  sexual  impulse  could,  and 
would  in  time,  be  eliminated  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  suggestion,  and  that  in  this  way 
would  come  the  end  of  human  life  on  earth. 
This  theory,  however,  fails  from  the  entire  lack 
of  evolutionary  purpose  behind  it.  Its  pessimism 
is  nihilistic  ;  and  reason  refuses  a  nihilism  that 
is  in  conflict  with  that  orderly  progression 
which  is  the  ruling  principle  of  every  cosmic 
process.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  in  more 
constructive  fields  for  the  idealistic  goal  of 
ethical  progress  ;  and  that  goal  we  find,  not  in 
the  slaughter  of  natural  impulses  but  in  giving 
them  a  calculated  and  controlled  direction.  It 
is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  the  pure 
objectivity  of  their  outlook  which  identifies 
the  self-assertive  impulse  and  the  reproductive 
impulse  with  the  principle  of  evil.  Such  an 
outlook  views  all  other  organisms  as  mere 
instruments  of  its  will  and  pleasure.  Its  egoism 
is  conspicuous  and  complete  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  i.e.,  of  the  reproductive  impulse, 
the  effect  of  its  egoism  reaches  farther  than  the 
mere  temporary  object  of  desire  :  it  reaches  to 
another  generation,  and  to  another  beyond, 
right  on  into  the  hazy  mists  of  futurity.  Such 
an  effect  may  be  good,  but  it  is  far  more  often 
bad.     Toil   and   suffering  are  the   inheritance  of 
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most.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  proper  altruism 
must  view  subjectively,  not  only  the  object  of 
immediate  desire  but  also  the  result  of  union 
with  that  object  of  desire. 

In  the  expansion  of  this  view  may  be  found 
the  reclamation  of  the  reproductive  impulse  from 
the  province  of  evil  to  that  of  good.  Eugenism 
is  no  new  idea.  It  was  one  of  the  dreams  of 
Plato  in  a  day  when  the  call  for  it  was 
less  painfully  apparent  than  it  is  now.  To-day, 
at  every  step  along  the  streets,  appeals,  and  urgent 
appeals,  for  eugenism  meet  the  eye.  We  feel  that 
in  calculated,  rather  than  in  haphazard,  pro- 
duction lies  the  only  hope  of  physical  or 
psychical  advance  for  the  race.  We  feel,  indeed, 
more  than  this  ;  we  feel  that  without  it  a  pro- 
gressive decadence  lies  before  us,  and  a 
decadence  accompanied  by  unexampled  misery, 
social  revolution,  and  psychical  atavism.  All 
drastic  reforms,  however,  must  deal  out  pain  in 
their  first  steps :  if  we  rear  the  altar  of  an 
altruism  that  extends  beyond  the  present  genera- 
tion, it  goes  without  saying  that  such  an  altar 
will  claim  its  victims.  Against  such  sacrifices 
certain  sections  of  society  will  always  cry  out 
hysterically  ;  but  so  long  as  the  ultimate  altruism 
of  the  project  is  clear,  this  cry  is  unreasonable. 
Two  methods  suggest  themselves,  neither  free 
from  objections,  practical  as  well  as  sentimental : 
the  sterilisation  of  the  unfit,  and  a  communistic 
valuation  of  decadent  infants — i.e.,  a  valuation 
from  the  national  rather  than  from  the  parental 
standpoint.      A   general   acceptance   of  any   such 
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doctrines  must  clearly  be  accompanied,  if  not 
preceded,  by  a  readjustment  of  our  entire  moral 
standard,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  our  appraisement 
of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

The  moment  we  disassociate  the  idea  of  God 
from  anthropomorphism,  there  comes  an  imme- 
diate disappearance  of  the  artificial  wall  which 
a  sham  religion  has  reared  between  animal  and 
human  life.  We  cherish  the  rickety  offspring 
of  the  slum  girl  because  of  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  God.  In  this  strange  obsession  we 
religiously  establish  millions  of  lives  doomed 
from  the  very  womb  to  misery  and  to  the  trans- 
mission of  misery,  doomed  to  be  a  domestic 
burden  and  a  national  reproach.  Individual  and 
national  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  bringing 
to  maturity  at  all  costs  of  the  diseased  "  images 
of  God  '  which  our  slums  pour  forth  upon  the 
world.  A  contrary  policy  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  would,  in  deference  to  the  current  assess- 
ment of  right  and  wrong,  be  opposed  with  horror. 
And  yet,  in  the  national  interests,  we  have  no 
scruples  in  devoting  to  destruction  by  bullet  and 
bayonet  thousands  of  other  images  of  God,  and 
these  our  best  and  strongest.  The  Church  itself 
smiles  upon  the  sacrifice.  It  is  in  the  national 
interest.  In  the  national  interest  these  men  die 
hideous,  and  too  often  lingering,  deaths.  Apart 
from  its  immediate  object  of  inflicting  similar 
horrors  on  men  of  another  race,  their  death  is 
quite  profitless.  They  leave  destitute  widows 
and  children,  who  either  drift  into  starvation  or 
become  a  burden  on  the  nation.     Here  is  incon- 
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sistency  indeed.  When  we  bring  up  into  line 
the  undoubted  fact  that  it  is  this  "  forcing "  to 
maturity  of  those  condemned  by  nature  to  death 
which  is  the  indirect  cause  of  all  modern  war,  the 
topsy-turveydom  of  current  views  as  to  our 
obligations  towards  human  life  is  even  more 
conspicuous. 

The  animal  world  obeys  natural  impulses 
blindly  and  with  no  trace  of  misgiving,  con- 
scientious or  otherwise.  In  this  case,  however, 
any  evil  results  that  such  uncontrolled  conduct 
might  occasion  are  foreseen  and  neutralised  by 
two  wise  provisions  of  nature,  which  we  may 
call  law.  The  one  limits  the  mating  periods,  the 
other  takes  charge  of  over-population.  A  plague 
of  rats  attracts  a  mitigating  factor  in  the  shape 
of  owls,  hawks,  foxes,  and  stoats.  If  these  prove 
insufficient  to  keep  the  numbers  within  bounds, 
starvation  and  disease  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  weak  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the  strong,  and 
only  the  fittest  survive.  The  case  of  the  rat  is 
typical  of  that  of  all  beasts  and  birds.  The  balance 
of  nature  is  maintained  by  a  cruel,  but  thoroughly 
effective,  system  of  automatic  adjustment.  In  the 
case  of  man,  we  interfere  with  this  system  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  We  preserve  instead  of 
destroying  the  diseased  and  decrepit.  We  not 
only  preserve  them,  but  we  encourage  them  to 
transmit  their  disease  and  decrepitude  to  other 
generations.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is 
undoubtedly  great ;  but  in  dilemmas  of  this  kind 
a  real  altruism  can  never  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
true  mark  for  its  solicitude.     In  forming  a  right 
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judgment  there  is  no  need  to  view  self  objectively, 
as  is  the  case  in  so  many  social  and  charitable 
problems.  The  only  requirement  is  to  consider 
from  a  detached  standpoint  what  policy  is  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  It  is 
here  that  Huxley  falls  into  such  curious  error. 
He  urges  the  practical  unworkableness  of 
altruism  from  the  judicial  point  of  view,  and,  as 
an  illustration,  pictures  the  judge  taking  a  sub- 
jective view  of  the  prisoner's  delinquencies  and 
the  jury  sympathising  altruistically  with  the 
murderer.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  judge's 
altruism  must  extend  beyond  the  prisoner  and 
the  jury's  beyond  the  murderer.  Let  them  by  all 
means  view  the  prisoner  subjectively,  but  equally 
subjective  must  be  their  view  of  the  prisoner's 
victims,  both  actual  and  potential.  From  a 
judicial  weighing  of  the  claims  of  the  many 
against  the  claims  of  the  one  will  come  the 
sentence. 

In  eugenistic  problems  the  same  principle  must 
be  clearly  applied.  The  claims  of  the  many  must 
weigh  against  the  claims  of  the  few  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  many  are  not  yet  in  existence  must 
not  invalidate  their  claim.  The  progress  of  in- 
volution is  in  exact  ratio  to  man's  emancipation 
from  natural  impulses.  This  is  the  starting-point 
of  all  that  these  pages  contain.  But  nature,  when 
thoroughly  subjugated,  may  yet  be  moulded  to 
philanthropic  uses— but  as  our  servant,  and  not 
as  our  master.  Fire  as  a  servant  gives  warmth 
and  life,  but  as  a  master  it  kills.  So,  too,  with 
electricity. 
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The  first  business,  then,  of  enlightened  man 
must  be  to  harness  nature  to  altruistic  purposes, 
and  to  distrust  all  its  crude  impulses  as  a  sure 
sign  of  atavistic  decline.  It  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  assessing  the  value  of  nature  as  a 
guide,  that  natural  impulses  are  the  belated 
records  of  obsolete  needs,  and  are,  therefore,  in- 
applicable to  the  requirements  of  the  more  en- 
lightened present.  Nature  obviously  intended 
girls  to  marry  at  fifteen  or  under.  This  is  a 
relic  of  the  time  when  it  may  have  been  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  race  to  sacrifice  the  youth 
and  happiness  of  the  wife  on  the  altar  of 
fecundity.  These  days  are  long  past,  and  both 
law  and  custom  mark  their  disapproval  of  the 
beckoning  finger  of  nature.  Law  and  custom 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  ethical  standard 
of  the  moment,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
are  probably  always  a  decade  or  two  behind  the 
ethical  standard  of  the  moment.  We  have  here, 
then,  a  case  of  ethics  condemning  that  which 
nature  advises,  and  that  not  on  moral  but  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  A  dog  turns  round  and 
round  before  lying  down.  This  habit  may  be 
labelled  nature  :  we  say  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
dog  to  do  so,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  a  survival  from 
long  past  days,  when  a  nest  had  to  be  made  in  the 
prairie  grass.  A  score  of  similar  instances  might 
be  given  to  show  that  nature  never  runs  con- 
currently with  needs,  but  is  always  an  epoch 
behind,  and  that  obedience  to  the  indications  of 
natural  impulses  makes,  therefore,  for  retro- 
gression, or  at  any  rate,  for  ethical  stagnation. 
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A  recasting  of  morality  is  loudly  called  for. 
The  morality  or  immorality  of  an  act  will  in 
time  be  judged  by  the  good  or  ill  results  that 
follow  upon  it,  or  that  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  follow  upon  it.  At  present,  morality  does  not 
avowedly  aim  at  results.  In  actuality  it  does 
aim  at  results,  though  covertly  and  half- 
heartedly ;  but  avowedly  it  only  calls  for  com- 
pliance with  certain  forms,  quite  irrespective  of 
whether  good  or  evil  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
The  result  is  that  morality  has  lost  sight  of  its 
starting-point,  which  was  to  mitigate  the  evil 
consequences  that  follow  on  obedience  to  natural 
impulses.  One  of  its  first  and  most  obvious 
moves  in  this  direction  was  the  institution  of 
monogamy.  Monogamy  is  in  reality  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  women.  For  the  purposes 
of  maintaining  the  race  each  man  is  allowed  one 
woman.  He  is  allowed  to  take  any  one  woman 
who  is  willing  to  be  taken.  A  feast  is  given. 
Pipes  and  timbrels  sound  ;  names  are  written  in 
a  book  ;  and  what  is  otherwise  wrong  becomes 
right.  But,  alas  !  the  pipes  sound  and  the  church 
blesses,  and  the  crowd  cheers  quite  impartially, 
whether  twenty-five  mates  with  twenty,  eighty 
with  eighteen,  or  tuberculosis  with  anaemia. 
Morality  here  gets  out  of  joint.  The  gestation  of 
the  lusty  milkmaid  is  rightly  reckoned  immoral 
because  of  her  own  precarious  future,  and  the 
consequent  suffering  that  may  result  to  herself  ; 
but  in  her  case  the  immorality  is  limited  by  the 
term  of  her  own  suffering.  Her  contribution  to 
posterity   is   all   good.     On  the  other  hand,   the 
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gestation  of  the  anaemic  wife  is  reckoned  moral 
because  her  own  future  is  safeguarded.  But  if 
we  judge  of  morality  by  its  consequences,  good 
or  bad,  to  others,  her  act  is  obviously  the  worse 
of  the  two,  for  she  deliberately  lays  the  seed 
of  generation  after  generation  of  misery.  Her 
reproduction  of  disease,  however,  excites  no  hint 
of  censure.  On  the  contrary,  each  addition  to 
the  quiver  is  the  subject  of  playful  banter,  behind 
which  lurks  a  note  of  congratulation.  The 
fecundity  of  the  woman  is  taken  as  furnishing 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  constancy  of  the 
man,  for  by  some  curious  process  of  reasoning 
it  is  always  assumed  that,  even  though  a  man 
may  have  achieved  many  years  of  bachelor  conti- 
nence, he  must  inevitably  after  marriage  be  either 
uxorious  or  faithless.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
some  such  idea  as  this  underlies  the  smiles  that 
the  world  turns  on  the  production  of  no  matter 
how  many  legitimate  children  predestined  by 
their  parents  to  lives  of  starvation,  vice,  misery, 
or  crime. 

But  for  all  its  encircling  aureole  of  holy  wed- 
lock, this  production  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  is 
egoistic  and  wrong.  The  unborn  have  on  us 
a  claim  which  is  even  stronger  than  the  claim 
of  the  living,  when  we  stand  to  those  unborn  in 
the  relation  of  creators.  An  altruism  that  takes 
no  account  of  such  has  but  a  dim  sense  of  pro- 
portion. We  may,  however,  safely  assume  that, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  ethical  reform,  the  public 
conscience  will  only  be  awakened  to  the  iniquity 
of  procreating  the  unfit  or  the  unprovided-for  by 
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the  rod  of  the  law.  The  law,  acting  on  the  initia- 
tive of  enlightened  minds,  must  post  up  such  acts 
as  cardinal  offences  against  society  before  man- 
kind will  realise  its  moral  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

The  word  "  legitimate,"  as  applied  to  the 
children  of  those  who  have  gone  through  a 
certain  statutory  performance,  is  one  that  appears 
to  place  the  benediction  of  the  State  on  all  such 
children,  no  matter  to  what  grim  fate  they  may 
be  predestined,  and  stands,  therefore,  as  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform.  It  encourages 
blindness  to  the  plain  fact  that  gallinaceous 
habits  in  human  society  are  only  condemned  as 
immoral  because  of  the  trail  of  misery  they  leave 
behind  them.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  marriage 
ceremony :  all  the  archbishops  on  earth  could 
not  marry  a  couple  by  mere  prayers  and  psalms 
and  benedictions.  The  actual  deed  is  accom- 
plished in  the  short  half-minute  that  is  occupied 
in  the  signing  of  two  names  in  a  register.  The 
act  that  was  wrong  before  marriage  is  only 
right  after  marriage  because  the  law  has  taken 
what  steps  it  can  to  guard  against,  or  at  all 
events  to  minimise,  the  misery  consequent  on 
alliances  the  duration  of  which  is  merely  limited 
by  caprice  or  convenience.  In  other  language, 
the  act  which  before  marriage  is  reckoned  against 
a  man  as  sin  becomes  sinless  after  marriage 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  removal  of  the  element 
of  selfishness.  In  the  former  case,  the  burden 
of  consequences  falls  on  the  woman  alone :  in 
the   latter,   the  law   compels   the   man   to    share! 
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it.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  law  condemns 
irregular  alliances  solely  on  account  of  their  evil 
consequences,  or  possible  evil  consequences, 
either   physical   or  moral. 

The  wedding  service  lays  down  that  marriage 
was  instituted  primarily  for  the  procreation  of 
children.    This  is  manifestly  absurd.     Polygamy, 
which   is  not  marriage,   but  which  may  rightly 
be   regarded   as   the   alternative   of  marriage,   is 
naturally   more    prolific    than    "  holy    wedlock." 
Marriage  was  clearly  instituted  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  women   against   the   selfish   desertion   of 
men.      It    is    a    recognition    of    the    rights    of 
women  ;   and  therein  lies  its  sole  superiority  over 
more  barbarous  forms  of  alliance.    No  legislation 
can  make  right  what  is  intrinsically  wrong.     A 
State   ceremony   cannot   alter   the   nature   of   an 
act    itself :     it    can    merely    guard    against    evil 
results  arising  from   that  act.     Morality   in  the 
ordinary    sense    is    a    matter    of    geographical 
boundaries.      In   the  last  century  an  act  which 
was  entirely  moral  at  Gretna  Green  was  entirely 
immoral  at  Carlisle.     The  act  was  in  each  case 
the  same  ;    but  in  the  one  instance  the  future  of 
the  woman  and  her  children  was  safeguarded,  in 
the  other  it  was  not.     The  immorality  of  the  act 
at  Carlisle  lay  solely  in  its  possible  evil  conse- 
quences, as  the  result  of  selfish  gratification.    We 
may  well,  then,   ask  ourselves  whether  all   acts 
which    seek    a    passing    gratification,    and    leave 
behind  an  inevitable  trail  of  suffering,  are  not, 
per  se,   immoral,   even   though   such   acts  trans- 
pire under  the  aegis  of  Church   and  State. 

21 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  struggling  masses  are 
the  product,  not  of  casual  or  irregular  alliances 
but  of  holy  wedlock.  A  man  A  and  a  girl  B 
marry  at  eighteen  and  sixteen  respectively.  By 
the  time  the  wife  is  thirty  she  has  had  eight 
children,  and  is  herself  an  old  woman,  worn 
out  by  a  struggle  to  which  she  is  physically 
unequal.  Herself  ansemic  and  ill-nourished,  and 
compelled  to  an  unhealthy  work  which  overlaps 
maternity  at  both  ends,  she  inevitably  raises  a 
weak  and  miserable  brood,  who,  in  their  turn, 
immaturely  multiply  the  evil.  And  so  it  goes 
on.  Kind  and  charitable  people  support  institu- 
tions that  do  an  immense  amount  of  good,  but 
these  are  quite  powerless  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
rising  deluge  of  starvelings  and  decadents.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  only  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
lies  in  its  avoidance.  If  all  the  A's  and  B's  of 
our  big  towns  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
realise  the  selfishness,  i.e.,  the  sin,  of  their  action 
the  reign  of  evil  would  soon  cease.  They  would 
rear  the  two  children  that  their  means  enable 
them  to  properly  nourish  and  otherwise  equip 
for  the  struggle  of  life.  B  herself  would  prolong 
her  own  vigour  and  life  for  another  thirty  years. 
In  place  of  dying  a  degraded  bar-loafer  at  forty, 
with  half  her  children  furnishing  the  prisons  and 
the  other  half  the  streets,  she  would  be  sup- 
ported into  an  honourable  old  age  by  the  loving 
care  of  her  two  happy  and  prosperous  children. 
If  we  were  to  extend  this  enlightened  action  on 
the  part  of  A  and  B  to  all  our  shores,  poverty, 
with   its    attendant   satellites   crime,   immorality, 
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and  war,  would  gradually  vanish.  The  fuel  of 
all  is  found  in  the  over-fecundity  of  the  woman 
B.  Poverty,  for  obvious  reasons.  Immorality, 
because  the  vulnerability  of  woman  lies  in  her 
numbers.  A  rare  bird  holds  its  head  high,  and 
dictates  terms,  but  a  sparrow  is  thankful  for 
crumbs.  War,  because  over-population  has  been, 
is  now,  and  will  be  still  more  in  the  future,  the 
primary  cause  of  all  war.  The  overflowing  East, 
under  an  Attila  or  an  Alaric,  pours  its  murderous 
hordes  over  the  West.  The  overflowing  West 
pushes  farther  west  to  strange  lands,  alternately 
preaches  to  and  butchers  the  natives,  rears  the 
Cross  over  their  corpses,  and  peoples  the  cleared 
lands  with  what  it  cannot  itself  nourish.  The 
root  of  the  whole  evil  lies  in  the  six  unneeded 
children  of  B  ;  and  the  production  of  those 
children  is,  therefore,  the  worst,  because  the  most 
far-reaching,  form  of  immorality. 

It  may  seem  futile  to  dwell  dejectedly  on 
familiar  evils  which  are  generally  reckoned 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  The  justification 
for  so  doing  is  a  belief  that  the  remedy  is  not 
unattainable,  and  that  the  day  is  in  sight,  though 
perhaps  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  forced  upon 
the  nations.  England  is  over-populated  to-day: 
the  fields  of  the  newer  worlds,  vast  as  they  are, 
will  in  course  of  time  be  peopled  and  over- 
peopled. The  safety-valve  for  the  unrequired 
will  be  shut  down.  The  next  step  must  either 
lie  in  a  voluntary  restraint  on  the  production,  in 
State  interference,  or  else  in  a  relapse  into  a 
primitive   state  of   society  where   might  will  be 
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right ;   and  a  new  struggle  for  existence  will  com- 
mence, on  lines  dictated  by  natural  law  alone. 

From   the   purely   patriotic   standpoint   of  the 
utilitarian,   we   reach   the   same   result.      Recent 
warfare  has  fairly  established  the  principle  that 
the  strength  of  an  army  lies  not  in  the  number 
of    its    units,    but    in    the    efficiency    of    those 
units.    A  mere  multiplication  of  decadents  is  only 
a  profitless  drain  on  its  system,  on  its  commis- 
sariat, on  its  transport,  on  its  exchequer.     What 
applies  to   an   army   applies  equally  to   a   State. 
Hordes    of    weaklings,    half-starved    and    half- 
diseased,    are    no    source    of    strength,    but    are 
handcuffs    on    the    wrists    and    fetters    on    the 
legs     of     any     nation.       The     Superman     and 
Superwoman    of    Nietzsche    and    Bernard    Shaw 
are  perhaps  far-off  visions  ;    but,  none  the  less, 
it  is   absolutely  certain  that  some  such  product 
will  be  the  aim  of  future  generations.    The  crude 
methods  preached  by  these  two  frank  utilitarians 
may  never  be  put  into  practice  :    their  brutality 
is  too  blatant.    There  are,  however,  milder  roads 
to  the  same  end.     In  lieu  of  the  extirpation  of 
the    decadent    element    of    a    generation    by    the 
methods  that  primitive  nature  puts  into  practice, 
it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  that 
decadence    to    succeeding    generations,    and    so 
obtain  the  same  results  at  a  smaller  expenditure 
of  suffering,  i 

1  Experiments  recently  made  in  Prance  have  proved  that 
by  intercepting  the  soft  X  rays  with  an  aluminium  plate 
complete  sterilisation  can  be  effected  in  both  sexes,  by  means 
of  the  hard  rays,  without  any  injury  to  the  skin  and  mem- 
branes or  detriment  to  health. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

SUMMA   CULPA 

Where  the  virtues  lauded  by  institutionalism 
are  so  wide  of  those  dictated  by  the  higher 
instincts  of  man,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
a  similar  disproportion  will  be  found  between 
the  sins  which  it  paints  reddest  and  those  of 
which  we  are  most  ashamed.  We  may  take  it 
that  the  fundamental  basis  of  Church  appraise- 
ment of  sin  is  the  Decalogue  ;  and,  though  we 
may  accept  the  Decalogue  as  an  excellent 
scaffolding  for  a  code  whose  first  aim  is  social 
stability,  as  a  guide  to  twentieth -century  morals 
it  has  no  greater  claim  to  our  respect  than  the 
Zend-Avesta  or  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  Even 
if  we  accept  the  doctrine  that  God  himself  wrote 
the  commandments  on  tables  of  stone,  we  are 
still  only  faced  with  a  code  which  was  specially 
designed  for  a  special  purpose  ;  and  however 
admirably  it  may  have  been  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  it  clearly  does  not  wholly  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  more  complex  and  modern 
state  of  society.  A  circumstance  in  itself  remark- 
able lends  further  colour  to  this  view.    The  tables 
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of  stone  have  disappeared.  As  though  in  proof 
of  the  temporary  purpose  behind  the  edicts  they 
carried,  this  unique  record  of  divine  legislation 
has  completely  vanished.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able, if  the  ten  commandments  had  been  meant 
to  fit  the  needs  of  all  ages,  that  the  original 
document,  bearing  the  handwriting  of  God  him- 
self, should  have  been  so  completely  lost ;  and 
this  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  that  its 
loss  was  either  a  matter  of  indifference  to  its 
author  or  else  was  outside  of  his  control.  In 
either  case,  the  twentieth  century  is  clearly 
released  from  any  allegiance  to  a  code  which  it 
was  either  unnecessary  or  impossible  to  per- 
petuate in  its  original  form.  Biblical  evidence, 
however,  points  very  strongly  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  Decalogue  was  of  post-Exilic 
origin,  and  that,  so  far  from  representing  the 
decrees  of  Jehovah,  it  is  an  adaptation  of 
Babylonian  law  to  the  social  requirements  of 
the  Jews. 

In  these  days,  then,  an  attempt  at  even  an 
approximate  valuation  of  particular  sins  must 
rest  on  something  more  stable  and  authentic  than 
the  old  Jewish  code.  In  the  Decalogue  all  sins 
were  accounted  equal  ;  and  for  each  and  all 
there  was  but  one  punishment — death.  Similarly, 
freedom  from  sin,  z.e.,  abstention  from  an}r 
breach  of  the  law,  met  with  one  reward  only, 
namely,  wealth  and  longevity :  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  &c.  Obviously,  where 
the  potentialities  of  eternity  were  not  called  into 
action    there    was    no    other    reward    to    offer. 
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Equally  in  the  Church  assessment  of  to-day  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  degrees  of  sin.  The 
indictment  that  man  has  to  face  at  the  Last 
Tribunal  is  not  one  of  committed  but  of  original 
sin.  His  ancestors  angered  God  ;  and  if  he  does 
not  take  the  proper  steps  to  allay  that  anger, 
things  will  go  hardly  with  him.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  follows  the  beckoning  finger  of 
the  Church,  and  adopts  the  attitude  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  the  Church,  "  though  his  sins  be  as 
scarlet,"  &c.  This  is  the  ceaseless  promise  of 
the  pulpit,  and  in  this  promise  disappear  all 
graduations  of  sin. 

This  facile  cancellation  of  all  debts,  great  or 
small,  though  it  may  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of 
men,  can  hardly  appeal  to  their  reasoning 
powers.  Only  the  wilfully  blind  can  deceive 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  Control  of 
the  universe  wipes  out  all  sins  as  soon  as 
committed ;  nor  in  the  interests  of  morality 
can  any  right-minded  man  wish  that  such  a 
figment  were  fact.  If  civil  courts  showed  the 
same  indulgence  towards  wickedness  that  the 
Church  credits  the  divine  Court  with,  the  state 
that  society  would  drift  into  can  be  readily 
imagined. 

The  moment  we  admit,  as  we  must,  man's  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  committed  sin,  we  are 
forced  to  recognise  the  existence  of  degrees  in 
sin  ;  but  we  equally  recognise  that  to  tabulate 
those  degrees  categorically  is  a  divine  and  not 
a  human  task.  Their  religious  value  must  be 
worked  out  by  reference  to  the  "  fleshly  tablets  ' 
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of  the  individual  heart.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Summa  Culpa  we  need  have  no  such  diffidence. 
There  is  less  moral  responsibility  in  labelling 
a  sin  great  than  in  labelling  it  small. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  most,  as  a  general 
though  not  as  an  infallible  principle,  that  as  a 
basis  for  the  valuation  of  sin  we  may  take  the 
evil  which  that  sin  occasions.  To  this  rule  there 
are  obvious  exceptions.  Some  sins  have  luck 
and  leave  no  smear  behind  ;  and  we  may  further 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  evil  occasioned  to 
others  by  a  sin  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
matter  of  annoyance,  if  not  of  actual  regret,  to 
the  sinner  :  it  certainly  brings  him  no  satisfac- 
tion. When,  therefore,  we  find  a  sin  whose  only 
gratification  to  the  sinner  lies  in  the  pain  that 
it  inflicts  on  others,  we  may  with  some  confidence 
label  that  sin  the  Summa  Culpa.  And  its  name 
is  cruelty.  Acts  of  cruelty  are  often  stigmatised 
as  "  fiendish  "  or  "  diabolical  "  ;  and  it  does  in 
truth  seem  as  though  such  acts  bore  upon  their 
face  the  very  print  of  the  Satanic  seal.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  form  of  sin  more 
anti-divine.  Divinity  we  associate  wholly  with 
the  spirit  of  compassionate  love  ;  and  with  such 
a  spirit  cruelty  must  be  in  direct  conflict. 
Church  censure,  however,  with  reluctance  recog- 
nises cruelty  as  a  sin  at  all.  Regular  church- 
goers may  journey  through  a  lifetime  without 
once  hearing  from  a  pulpit  a  single  word  in 
condemnation  of  cruelty.  Our  village  boys  grow 
up,  as  often  as  not,  veritable  demons  of  wanton 
cruelty.      When    remonstrated    with,    they    will 
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plead  with  perfect  sincerity  that  they  have  never 
been  taught  that  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the 
helpless  is  wrong.  The  plea  is  a  just  one :  they 
never  have.  And  the  omission  is  not  one  of 
negligence:  it  is  systematic  and  deliberate. 
Cruelty  to  animals  is  not  written  by  the  Church 
a  sin.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  see  how  it  could 
be  so  long  as  a  God  is  held  up  for  worship  whose 
chief  delight  was  in  the  butchery  of  animals.  The 
Church,  when  in  turn  attacked,  is  apt  to  find  a 
divine  vindication  for  cruelty  to  animals  in  Gene- 
sis. It  will  tell  one  that  animals  are  not  Christians, 
that  they  have  no  souls,  and  are,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  With  such  a  frame 
of  mind  it  is  useless  to  reason.  All  gods  of 
sacrifice  are  cruel,  and  their  worshippers  are 
cruel  ;  but  with  a  higher  and  a  purer  view  of 
God  comes  the  sure  conviction  that  the  spirit 
of  cruelty  marks  the  absence  of  God,  and  that 
abhorrence  of  cruelty  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
development  of  God  in  man.  If  love  is  God, 
cruelty  must  be  anti-God. 

It  is  now  all  but  universally  recognised  that 
man  has  reached  his  present  state  by  gradual 
ascent— i.e.,  that  he  has  at  some  time  passed 
through  the  state  now  occupied  by  animals,  and 
that  he  now  only  differs  from  these  animals  by 
reason  of  the  development  in  him  of  certain 
qualities  which  are  also  theirs  potentially.  For 
a  description  of  these  qualities,  we  have  borrowed 
from  Diogenes  the  expression,  fwcpbv  fiopiov  row  Oeov, 
which  means,  "  a  small  fragment  of  God  "  ;  and 
though  man  in  his  best  aspect  has  by  the  exer- 
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cise  and  development  of  this  Morion  approached 
nearer  the  divine  than  have  the  brute  beasts,  it 
is  arguable  that  man  in  his  worst  aspect  has  so 
completely  extinguished  the  Morion  in  him  as  to 
have  sunk  below  the  psychical  level  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  A  dispassionate  mind,  in  con- 
templating a  drunken  East-end  carter  maltreat- 
ing his  horse,  must  feel  that,  if  any  measure  of 
divinity  is  to  be  assigned  to  either,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  to  the  man.  After  all,  it  is  but  the 
faculty  of  speech  and  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing ideas  which  that  faculty  of  speech  carries 
with  it,  that  raises  man  above  the  beasts  ;  and 
a  contemplation  of  this  point  suggests  strongly 
that  the  dividing  line  between  murder  and  mere 
killing  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  one.  In  anjr 
event,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  man  who  aspires 
to  divinity  to  spare  undue  suffering  to  the  dumb 
creation  within  his  dominions.  We  are  cease- 
lessly whining  to  God  to  spare  us  and  be  merciful 
to  us,  but  to  the  creatures  to  whom  we  are  in 
the  position  of  gods  we  show  no  mercy.  And 
yet  the  gap  between  them  and  us  must  surely 
be  far  less  than  the  gap  between  us  and  God. 
There  is  a  highly  instructive  parable  in  Matt, 
xviii.  23  which  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  case 
in  point.  This  may  be  denied  by  those  to  whom 
Jehovah  stands  for  divinity,  on  the  ground  that 
the  lesson  pointed  out  does  not  extend  to  animals. 
Those,  however,  who  look  for  God  outside  the 
very  narrow  pages  of  the  Pentateuch  will  not 
be  disposed  to  accept  any  such  conclusion.  They 
will  say  that  those  who  claim  from  God  a  direct 
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charter  to  torture  animals,  by  their  own  show- 
ing divest  their  God  of  all  divinity :  they  place 
him  in  a  brotherhood  with  Siva  and  Huitzilo- 
pochtli. 

Cruelty  can  be  either  of  the  active,  deliberate 
type  or  of  the  non-observant,  passive  type.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  commoner  of  the  two.  Men 
deliberately  shun  observation  of  horrid  cruelties 
which  take  place  daily  in  their  very  midst.  They 
are  conscious  of  the  existence  of  an  "  unfortu- 
nate necessity,"  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
which  would  be  unpleasant,  irksome,  and  possibly 
futile.  So  they  shut  their  eyes,  dull  their  senses, 
and  let  things  drift.  This  is  selfishness  of  the 
same  type  as  that  which  avoids  the  slum  and 
the  fever  hospital.  These  latter,  however,  have 
their  numerous  bands  of  devotees,  brought 
together  by  the  call  of  duty,  the  sense  of  right, 
and,  in  some  few  cases,  by  the  hope  of  personal 
profit  in  the  world  to  come.  From  none  of  these 
have  the  animals  much  to  hope  for.  Some  of 
these  devotees  even  encourage  the  systematic 
torture  of  animals,  on  the  chance  of  thereby  dis- 
covering some  secret  which  will  benefit  their  own 
species.  But  among  the  devotees  of  slums  and 
hospitals  are  to  be  found  many  whose  work 
springs  solely  from  the  principle  of  love  ;  and 
such  as  these  will  affirm  with  certainty  that  the 
exercise  of  love  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  needs 
of  one  species,  but  must  find  an  outlet  wherever 
there  is  a  field  for  its  practice,  and  that  any 
love  so  restricted,  even  in  its  inclination,  is 
imperfect   and   undeveloped. 
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The  Sumraa  Culpa  is  cruelty.  In  its  more 
malignant  form  it  marks  the  active  presence  of 
the  Satanic  element,  and  in  its  callous  form  it 
marks  the  survival  of  the  anti-divine  spirit  of 
self-assertion   at  the   expense   of   others. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

The  causes  which  may  influence  the  rapidity  of 
the  soul's  return  to  its  Protarch  have  now  been 
briefly  touched  upon,  and  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  conscious  participation 
of  the  ego  in  that  return.  A  revolt  against  the 
prospect  of  annihilation  seems  all  but  universal. 
'  Tout  passe,  tout  lasse,  tout  casse,"  sighs  a  dis- 
satisfied world.  "  Mais  tout  renait,"  says  Nature, 
reassuringly.  The  evidence  of  our  senses  con- 
firms this,  and  yet  we  are  not  reassured,  for  what 
interest  has  the  falling  leaf  in  the  bud  of  the 
coming  spring?  We  seem  to  be  the  sport  of  a 
malign  destiny.  We  toil,  we  suffer,  we  pass  away. 
Tout  passe.  .  .  .  All  that  we  experience  is  on 
balance  evil ;  but  we  have  instinctive  assurance 
of  better  things  to  come.  Are  such  assurances 
justified?  Tout  renait.  .  .  .  We  know  that  this 
is,  and  must  be  so,  but  what  is  our  interest  in 
the  renaissance  ;  and  is  such  renaissance  on  the 
whole  desirable?  If  such  renaissance  is  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  re-enactment  of  present  experi- 
ences, we  may  safely  say,  with  Buddhism,  that 
it  is  not  desirable.     But  there  is  even  more  in  it 
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than  this  :  if  the  renaissance  is  to  be  on  present 
lines,  and  again  on  the  same  lines,  and  again  and 
again,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  the  governing 
principle  of  the  universe  must  be  evil.  If  there 
is  a  purpose  in  it,  it  is  a  malignant  purpose, 
and  if  there  is  no  purpose,  the  governing 
principle  must  still  be  malignant,  for  the  effect 
is  universal  evil. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  more  material  school 
of  biology  this  is  actually  the  state  of  things 
postulated.  The  fetish  of  the  school  is  Monism, 
and  its  Monism  is  self -evidently  evil.  Orthodox 
Christianity  is  also  Monistic  ;  but  its  Monism  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  exclusively  good,  in  happy 
disregard  of  the  evidence  of  every -day  life.  The 
latter  doctrine  falls  to  pieces  every  time  we  look 
around  us  :  the  former  falls  to  pieces  because  of 
its  outrageous  improbability.  It  is  impossible  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  universe  has  no 
morality.  Cosmic  purpose  and  cosmic  morality 
are  in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing.  When  we 
talk  of  a  purpose,  we  mean  a  good  purpose,  a 
beneficent  purpose.  But  we  have  on  the  surface 
no  evidence  before  us  of  any  such  good  purpose. 
All  the  pain,  and  cruelty,  and  sorrow  of  life  seem 
to  lead  to  nothing.  The  best  that  we  can  wish  for 
our  dearest  friends  is  the  non-existence  of  the 
grave.  But  this  is  a  horrible  pessimism,  against 
which  the  whole  armament  of  reason  revolts. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  entire  universe 
is  malignant.  But  if  we  do  not  believe  this,  then 
our  only  logical  refuge  is  in  a  dualistic  control ; 
for   the   evil   principle   is   in   ceaseless   evidence. 
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In  forming  such  a  verdict  we  have  on  our  side 
the  analogy  of  all  creation.  "An  inevitable 
dualism,"  says  Emerson,  "  seems  to  beset  Nature, 
so  that  everything  is  a  half  and  requires  another 
half  to  make  it  a  whole."  He  might  justly  have 
added  that  this  dualism  invariably  takes  the  shape 
of  an  antagonistic  polarity.  We  find  it,  not  only 
in  the  processes  but  in  the  very  ultimate  elements 
of  nature— the  electrons  of  ether.  Here,  as  in  all 
forms  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  we  have  the 
positive  and  negative.  In  every  known  cosmic 
process  we  find  the  same  two  polar  principles 
asserting  themselves  in  the  form  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Without  such  a  dualism  of  aim  and 
effort  to  keep  it  in  order,  the  universe  would  run 
amuck  in  five  minutes. 

A  Monism,  however,  of  aim  and  effort,  i.e.,  of 
principle,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  Monism 
of  process.  All  men  who  think  must  pronounce 
for  a  Monism  of  process  ;  but  the  moment  we 
begin  to  look  into  the  workings  of  the  process  we 
are  forced  to  fall  back  on  a  dualism,  and  even 
on  a  pluralism.  If  all  creation  is  resolved  back 
to  one  element,  we  obviously  arrive,  not  at 
process  but  at  inertia.  If  that  one  element  could 
be  supposed  to  have  in  itself  the  potentialities 
of  process,  it  would,  ipso  facto,  forfeit  its  claim 
to  rank  as  an  element,  for  it  would  be  capable  of 
further  resolution.  The  ne  plus  ultra,  therefore, 
of  resolution  must  stop  short  of  one  ultimate 
element  ;  for  with  one  element  only  we  should 
have  inertia  in  place  of  activity.  All  nature's 
analysts   recognise  this  necessity.     Haeckel,   the 
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staunchest  of  Monists,  resolves  all  creation  back 
to  two  ultimate  elements,  Matter  and  Energy — 
an  obvious  dualism  which  he  seeks  to  disguise  as 
a  Monism  by  the  contention  that  the  two  are  one. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  also  by  profession  a  Monist, 
pronounces  for  Ether  and  Motion — another 
dualism.  Motion,  again,  seems  capable  of  further 
resolution  into  attraction  and  repulsion.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  Haeckel's  Energy. 
Energy  is  a  comprehensive  term  ;  and  this  again 
may  well  be  still  further  dissected  into  attraction 
and  repulsion.  It  is  probable,  again,  that 
electrons  are  the  basis  of  all  matter,  so  that 
neither  energy  nor  matter  can  be  taken  as  ele- 
ments in  the  true  sense.  We  find,  however,  this 
unanimity  of  opinion  :  that  all  the  contending 
schools  resolve  creation  back  into  something 
tangible,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  two  an- 
tagonistic principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
In  the  interaction  of  these  three  ultimate  ele- 
ments we  can  find  a  sufficiency  for  all 
phenomena.  The  ceaseless  aim  of  repulsion  is 
disintegration — that  of  attraction  is  reintegra- 
tion. Mind  and  matter — i.e.,  ponderable  matter — 
having  a  common  ancestry  in  the  ultimate 
elements,  are  essentially  one — they  merely  repre- 
sent different  aspects  of  the  interaction  of  these 
elements. 

The  metaphysical  application  of  the  above  pro- 
position is  very  simple.  Psychical  processes  run 
on  parallel  lines  with  cognate  physical  processes. 
As  the  physical  process  of  growth  arises  from 
the   fusion  of  two  opposite  or  polar  principles, 
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the  male  and  the  female,  so  does  the  psychical 
process  of  life  arise.  At  a  certain  point  in  the 
development  of  growth  an  antagonistic  principle 
in  the  shape  of  the  nopiov  tov  dtov  or  fragment  of 
the  divine  Centrosome,  enters  into  association 
with  it.  The  quality  of  this  fragment  is  always 
constant,  but  its  quantity  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  automatic  demands  of  the  organism.  This 
quantity,  after  association,  responds  to  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  may 
attract  to  itself  more  of  itself,  and  so  register  an 
increase  in  quantity  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
organism.  In  the  infancy  of  the  species  the 
quantity  was  small.  Here  we  recognise  Plato's 
Necessity,  which  is  merely  another  aspect  of 
growth,  matter,  repulsion,  or  evil.  The  word 
necessity,  however,  here  fits  the  case  best. 
Organic  evolution  was  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  articulation  of 
the  Morion.  This  necessity  finds  its  expression 
in  the  process  known  as  Natural  Selection. 
Of  this  process  man  may  be  taken  as  the, 
causa  finalis.  He  is  the  predestined  battlefield 
for  the  struggle  between  the  Morion  straining 
to  return  to  the  Protarch  and  the  material 
principle  of  Growth,  or  repulsion,  straining 
to  impede  that  return.  In  this  struggle  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Morion  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  As  it  increases  in  quantity,  so  does 
it  find  its  affinity  in  higher  organisms  free  from 
the  grosser  material  needs,  and  certainly  free  from 
the   necessity    for   preying   on   one   another.      It 

gravitates  slowly  but  surely  towards  the  Centro- 
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some,  until  the  rapprochement  ends  in  reabsorp- 
tion,  and  the  individual  is  once  more  one  with  the 
universal.  In  Zoroastraism  this  is  represented 
by  the  final  victory  of  Ormuzd  over  Ahriman. 
In  Brahmanism  it  is  oneness  with  Brahma.  In 
Buddhism  it  is  Nirvana — not  in  the  sense  of 
annihilation,  but  rather  of  repose  after  an  epoch- 
long  struggle.  The  cycle  is  ended,  and  the  frag- 
ment has  once  more  got  home  to  the  Centre  from 
which  it  started.  But  even  in  the  Centre  we  must 
look  for  a  ceaseless  metabolism — a  ceaseless 
giving-off  as  well  as  receiving.  Throughout  the 
universe  primitive  organisms  are  ceaselessly 
working  from  lower  to  higher  ;  ceaselessly,  as  the 
incandescent  spheres  of  space  condense  and  cool 
into  habitable  worlds,  fragments  of  the  Protarch 
are  being  thrown  off  for  the  course  of  another 
cyclical  orbit.  In  connection  with  the  above 
thought  there  is  interest  in  the  words  :  "I  came 
forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the 
world  :  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the 
Father."  Here  is  clearly  no  claim  to  divine 
parentage,  but  a  simple  statement  of  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  existence,  of  which  the 
speaker — in  common  with  all  the  great  founders 
of  religion — had  an  intuitive  consciousness. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

IMMORTALITY 

The  foregoing  chapter  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  personal  immortality. 

The  prevailing  conception  of  immortality  is 
that  of  a  state  of  conscious  survival  after  death. 
This  idea,  however,  if  pursued  below  the  sur- 
face, will  be  found  to  be  strangely  elusive.  It 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  individuality 
and  of  what  constitutes  individuality.  The  whole 
problem  of  immortality,  in  fact,  very  rapidly 
glides  into  the  problem  of  individuality,  and  the 
problem  of  individuality  presents  marked  diffi- 
culties the  moment  we  divorce  it  from  associa- 
tion with  body.  We  have,  for  instance,  our  own 
personality,  the  mysterious  ego  which  each  one 
of  us  knows  so  intimately,  and  yet  cannot  detach 
and  view  objectively.  This  personality  is  clearly 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  reflex  of  the  structure 
which  encloses  it.  Certain  bumps  in  the  head 
denote  certain  idiosyncrasies  :  a  man  A  has  strong 
passions,  which  are  traceable  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  his  skull,  or  of  the  brain  inside  the 
skull.  But  these  passions,  which  appear  to  be 
such   an   integral   part  of   himself   as   to   mainly 
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rule  the  course  of  his  life,  are  clearly  only  a 
part  of  A's  ego  so  long  as  he  is  alive.  In  the 
event  of  his  consciously  surviving  death  he  would 
obviously  be  relieved  of  all  idiosyncrasies  due  to 
the  shape  of  the  skull  he  has  left  behind  him. 
The  lives  of  most  men  are  largely  governed  by 
animal  appetites,  tending  either  in  one  direction 
or  another.  Our  main  daily  concerns  are  animal, 
and  these  concerns  unquestionably  exercise  an 
intrinsic  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  ego 
which  each  one  of  us  knows. 

With  all  animal  appetites,  then,  left  behind 
us  in  the  grave,  how  should  we  recognise  the 
ego  that  survives?  How  is  the  surviving  ego 
of  A  to  know  itself  from  that  of  B,  except  by, 
memory  of  the  past?  During  life  they  were 
easily  distinguishable.  But  with  death  all  dis- 
tinguishing marks  vanish  ;  they  disappear  as 
completely  as  do  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  which, 
during  life,  A  and  B  respectively  knew  for  their 
own.  What  is  left  by  which,  after  death,  A  can 
know  himself  from  B?  Nothing,  clearly,  except 
the  consciousness  which  would  enable  each  to 
say,  "  I  was  A,"  or  "  I  was  B."  This  is  nothing 
but  memory  of  the  past.  But  memory  of  the 
past  is  an  impossible  factor  in  the  case.  No 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  can  entertain  the 
idea  of  that  conscious  connection  between  two 
states  of  being  which  is  known  as  memory ; 
for  with  an  eternity  of  existence  behind  us,  we 
have  yet  no  memory  of  it.  To  a  mind  trained 
to  the  current  idea  of  immortality  this  may  seem 
a  loss,  but  a  little  reflection  will  make  clear  that 
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there  is  no  loss,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  probable 
gain. 

There  is  no  essential  truth  which  presents  more 
prima  facie  difficulty  in  acceptance  than  this— 
that  conscious  continuity  between  a  lower  and 
a  higher  state  cannot  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  latter.  And  yet  there  is  no  truth  that 
becomes  plainer  under  the  lens.  A  very  little 
reflection  must  make  it  clear  that  continued  con- 
sciousness has  no  value  except  in  anticipation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  value  at  all  except  such 
as  is  sentimental  and  imaginary.  The  lark  is 
none  the  less  happy  because  of  its  ignorance 
that  it  was  once  an  egg,  or  let  us  take  the  more 
common  illustration  of  the  caterpillar,  which  is 
strangely  typical  of  the  orthodox  view  of 
existence. 

The  caterpillar  crawls  sluggishly  on  the  earth  : 
it  is  a  low  type  of  organism.  It  apparently  dies, 
is  shrouded,  and  buried  in  the  envelopments  of 
the  chrysalis.  But  it  is  not  really  dead.  After 
a  period  of  unconsciousness,  it  emerges  in  the 
radiant  form  of  a  butterfly,  soars  to  hitherto 
undreamed-of  heights,  and  lives  a  life  of  flaw- 
less happiness.  Now,  then,  is  there  in  the  mind 
of  the  butterfly  any  link  that  connects  it  with 
its  former  state  of  being  as  a  caterpillar?  We 
may  confidently  answer:  No.  Is  the  butterfly 
any  the  less  happy  on  this  account?  Again  we 
may  unhesitatingly  answer:  No.  And  yet  that 
the  butterfly  represents  the  resurrection  of  the 
creature  that  was  once  a  caterpillar  is  indisput- 
able.    The  caterpillar  is  dead,  but  lives  happily 
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again  in  the  form  of  the  butterfly.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  participation  of  the  caterpillar  in 
the  happy  consummation  is  in  exact  ratio  to  his 
prescience  of  that  consummation.  For  him,  the 
only  joy  of  immortality  (if  we  take  the  butter- 
fly as  emblematic  of  immortality)  is  in  its 
anticipation.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  retro- 
spective faculties  of  the  butterfly  (if  any) 
cannot  posthumously  benefit  what  is  dead  and 
disintegrated. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  to  show  how  our 
petty  egoism  warps  the  true  perspective  of  the 
beyond.  There  is  probably  no  more  miserable 
existence  among  animals  than  that  of  the  over- 
worked, under-fed,  under-watered,  sore-backed 
camel  of  the  desert.  Correspondingly  happy  in 
his  way  is  the  favourite  dog  of  a  devoted  master. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  dog's  happiness  would 
not  be  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
once  been  a  camel.  The  camel's  happiness  would 
doubtless  be  increased,  or  at  least  his  sufferings 
made  more  tolerable,  by  the  certainty  that  he 
would  one  day  be  a  favoured  dog.  But  to  parallel 
our  conventional  demands  for  immortality,  the 
camel  would  have  not  only  to  say,  "  I  wish  to 
be  a  dog,"  but  "  I  wish  when  I  am  a  dog  to 
remember  that  I  was  once  a  camel."  The  con- 
ventional desire  for  immortality,  in  fact,  is 
simply  a  desire  for  a  future  recollection  of  a 
past  existence. 

One  more  parable  which  brings  the  subject 
more  into  the  plane  of  common  thought.  A  man, 
C,    has    had    a    life    of    poverty    and    wretched- 
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ness.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  has  an  accident,  is 
unconscious  for  days,  and  when  he  finally 
recovers  has  permanently  lost  all  memory  of 
the  past.  During  his  illness  he  unexpectedly 
inherits  a  title,  a  large  fortune  and  estates,  and, 
incidentally,  he  subsequently  marries  the  girl 
whom,  of  all  others,  he  loves  best,  and  let  us  say 
he  lives  happily  ever  after.  Now  to  apply  the 
illustration.  C,  when  he  met  with  his  accident, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  died  and  was  buried. 
There  was  an  end  to  him.  The  man  who  rose 
from  the  sick-bed  was  Lord  D,  as  new  a  life,  as 
far  as  recollections  go,  as  the  babe  the  accoucheur 
hands  to  the  nurse.  Two  problems  present  them- 
selves. Is  the  individuality  of  C  and  Lord  D 
the  same?  And  is  Lord  D's  happiness  any  the  less 
complete  because  his  former  existence  is  obliter- 
ated? The  first  question  is  a  difficult  one.  If 
we  answer  Yes,  we  are  driven  to  confess  that 
individuality  is  an  empty  name  for  something 
which  does  not  count.  And  we  are  reasonably 
forced  to  say,  Yes.  According  to  the  only  stan- 
dard at  our  disposal,  they  are  the  same  indi- 
vidual. But  it  is  the  second  question  that  concerns 
us  more  intimately.  And  here  we  can  unhesitat- 
ingly answer,  No.  Not  only  is  he  none  the  less 
happy,  but  probably  far  happier,  for  his  forget- 
fulness  of  a  wretched  past. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  fairy-tale  finale  in  its 
literal  sense,  and  suppose  that  D  actually  lived 
happily  for  ever  after.  Has  C,  then,  achieved 
immortality?  Clearly  ;  he  is  dead,  but  he  lives 
again   in   eternal   happiness   in   the    form    of   D. 
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"  But,"  people  will  say,  "  how  does  this  help  C  ? 
We  are  all  C's,  and  our  interest  is  in  C.  D  has 
1  got  there  '  and  belongs  to  another  sphere.  What 
of  C?'  This  is  the  crux.  Can  G,  who  is  dead, 
benefit  posthumously  by  the  retrospective  powers 
of  D?  "Yes,"  people  will  say,  "because,  if  D 
can  recall  the  past,  C  is  not  really  dead,  but 
survives  consciously  in  the  form  of  D."  This  is 
indisputable,  but  in  accepting  it  we  are  approach- 
ing perilously  near  to  a  vicious  circle.  We  have 
also  seen  that  D  is  extremely  happy  without  any 
retrospective  powers,  probably  happier  than  he 
would  be  with  them ;  and  if  he  is  happier 
without  them,  and  if  he  and  C  are  one  in- 
dividual, then  C  must  clearly  be  the  happier  if 
D  has  no  retrospective  powers— i.e.,  if  C's  con- 
sciousness ceases  with  the  grave. 

The  loss,  then,  is  reduced  to  the  anticipatory 
loss  of  C,  and  it  is  into  this  apparent  loss  that 
we  have  to  inquire.  Anticipation  is  the  shadow 
that  coming  events,  or  events  which  are  expected 
to  come,  cast  before  them.  That  shadow  may 
be  light  or  it  may  be  dark  ;  and  its  lightness 
or  its  darkness  is  by  no  means  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  event  itself. 
None  the  less,  anticipation  has  a  very  real  value, 
for  it  is  clearly  in  his  anticipation  of  immortality 
that  C's  religious  consolation  lies.  If  he  dies 
in  the  fixed  and  unshakable  belief  that  certain 
happiness  will  be  his  hereafter,  he  has,  in  effect, 
achieved  all  the  joys  of  immortality  that  are  open 
to  him  qua  C.  What  happens  hereafter  can- 
not  possibly    affect   him.      If   obliteration — what 
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matter?  Obliteration — i.e.,  non-existence — in 
itself  can  be  neither  painful  nor  unpleasant. 
The  unpleasantness  lies  entirely  in  the  prospect 
of  non-existence,  not  in  the  fact  itself. 

Equally  in  considering  the  question  of  the  non- 
renewal of  home  ties,  it  is  patent  that  the  loss 
of  C.  can  only  be  an  anticipatory  loss.  The 
happiness  of  D.  has  no  weak  spot,  for  it  is  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  regret  for  omissions  where 
there  is  no  sense  of  omission.  Buddhism,  how- 
ever, provides  against  even  the  anticipatory  loss, 
for  it  teaches  that  a  point  will  be  reached  in 
man's  gradual  climb  towards  divinity  when  the 
whole  past  will  be  unrolled,  not  by  a  miracle 
but  by  the  natural  acquisition  of  higher  faculties, 
and  that  those  for  whom  the  soul  yearns  will  be 
there  by  virtue  of  that  craving.  This  was  one 
of  the  Buddha's  original  doctrines,  and  the  same 
idea  finds  frequent  expression  in  Platonic 
writings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  unassail- 
able view  of  immortality  lies  in  a  dissolving  of 
the  impenetrable  shell  which  men  build  round  the 
set  of  functions  and  sensations  which  they  know 
as  "  I."  Egoism  springs  from  the  tendency  to 
accentuate  individuality,  and  the  parent  of 
individuality  is  the  predatory  impulse.  This 
predatory  impulse  in  modern  civilisation  takes 
the  form  of  competition,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  outline  of  individuality  fades 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  removal  from  existence 
of  the  element  of  competition.  So  certain 
is    this    that    we    can    lay    down    with    absolute 
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assurance  the  dogma  that,  if  we  eliminate  all 
competition  from  existence,  we  equally  eliminate 
all  individuality. 

It  is  only  the  rivalry  of  face,  form,  strength, 
health,  intellect,  energy,  riches,  power,  and,  above 
all  else,  love  (in  the  strictly  reproductive  sense) 
which  carves  the  lines  of  personality.  Without 
these  delineating  factors  there  can  be  no  lines 
and  therefore  no  personality. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  higher  the  existence, 
the  less  will  the  spirit  of  competition  be  found 
and  the  fainter  will  become  the  lines  of  the 
personal  ego,  till  we  finally  reach  the  perfect 
consummation  of  mergement  in  the  Universal, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist. 
This  consummation,  which  to  the  egoist  appears 
so  very  unattractive,  was  to  the  Buddha  the  one 
thing  of  all  others  to  be  desired,  because  of  its 
freedom  from  competition,  and  therefore  from 
suffering,  and  therefore  from  evil.  He  was  the 
first  historical  character  to  recognise  the  great 
truth  that  personality  only  exists  for  purposes 
of  competition,  i.e.,  of  inflicting  injury  on  others, 
and  is  therefore  a  characteristic  of  a  low  state 
of  being  and  one  which  we  should  try  to  shed 
rather  than  to  retain  in  our  aspirations  for 
divinity.  Similarly,  it  may  be  said  that  a  desire 
to  make  permanent  the  lines  of  personality  is 
in  effect  a  desire  to  make  permanent  the  spirit 
of  competition,  which  is,  again,  the  spirit  of  evil 
or  of  self-assertion  at  the  expense  of  others.  In 
such  a  light  it  would  appear  that  the  orthodox 
desire   for  personal   immortality  is  a  desire  for 
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a  continuance  of  evil  into  all  eternity,  and  is 
therefore  in  itself  evil. 

Further  points  of  interest  arise  from  this  view 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  future  and  higher 
states  of  existence.  If  heaven,  or  the  purely 
divine  state,  is  a  state  in  which  there  is  no  person- 
ality, because  no  competition,  it  follows  that  the 
obliteration  of  our  personal  outlines  must  keep 
exact  step  with  our  advance  towards  that  divine 
state.  Even  in  the  observable  history  of  the 
ascent  of  species  we  can  detect  a  gradual  fading 
of  the  lines  of  personality  ;  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  become  merged  ;  in  man's  most 
altruistic  mood  the  boundary-lines  between  the 
two  are  all  but  lost ;  the  objective,  in  fact, 
becomes  the  subjective,  and  vice  versa.  Even 
average  man,  by  comparison  with  the  protozoa, 
gives  evidence  of  a  relaxation  in  the  lines  of 
individuality,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  that  sense  of 
individuality  which  we  know  as  egoism.  It  seems 
clear  that  a  continuance  of  this  movement  must 
accompany  any  future  climb  towards  the  divine, 
with  a  corresponding  fading  out  of  existence  of 
the  objective;  and  it  seems  equally  clear  that 
such  a  climb  may  be  entered  upon,  even  during 
the  present  life  by  the  cultivation  of  a  subjective 
view  of  others.  The  man  who  shapes  his  life  on 
such  lines  will  insensibly  lose  the  outline  of  his 
ego,  and  so  get  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  immortality. 

In  connection  with  the  difficult  but  intensely 
interesting  question  of  personality,  the  case  of 
the   unicellular   forms   of  life  is  interesting,  not 
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as  an  instance  of  the  gradual  dissolution  of  all 
distinctive  outlines,  for  this  does  not  take  place, 
but  rather  as  an  illustration  of  how  permanency 
of  existence  may  be  coupled  with  a  perpetual 
recasting  of  that  which  we  know  as  personality 
or  individuality. 

The  simple  cell  has  always  an  individuality  ; 
each  unit  can  boast  a  protoplasmic  wall  and  a 
nucleus,  which  is  the  seat  of  energy  ;  it  has  life 
in  the  truest  sense  ;  it  has  independent  move- 
ment and  free  volition  ;  when  it  wishes  to  move 
it  throws  out  legs,  which,  as  soon  as  they  have 
fulfilled  their  purpose,  disappear  again  till  they 
are  once  more  wanted.  But  though  there  is 
always  individuality,  the  identity  of  that  indi- 
viduality is  perpetually  changing.  Two  cells  fuse 
and  their  nuclei  fuse  ;  they  become  one  cell  with 
one  nucleus.  Then  the  nucleus  divides  into  two, 
and,  later  on,  the  cell  itself  divides  into  two. 
Thus  A  and  B  become  C,  and  C  becomes  D  and 
E,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Where,  we  may  ask, 
in  this  pot-pourri,  is  A?  As  A  he  has  ceased 
to  exist,  but  there  is  no  death,  for  nothing  dies. 
So  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  admit 
that  we  cannot  mark  out  the  future  career  of 
A,  even  though  his  immortality,  so  to  speak,  is 
within  plain  and  uninterrupted  view  of  our 
microscopes. 

The  illustration  is  useful  as  showing  how  the 
individual  may  be  obliterated  and  yet  survive, 
and  how  futile  it  is,  therefore,  for  any  one  to 
try  to  lay  down  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us  in  terms  of  I,  you,  he,  or  she. 
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It  is  probable  that  no  reasoning  or  reasonable 
mind  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  fact  of  immortality. 
The  debatable  points  arise  over  our  endeavour 
to  attach  that  immortality  to  the  personal  ego. 
Then  we  at  once  find  trouble,  for  the  farther 
we  penetrate  into  eternity,  the  farther  does  the 
shadow  of  the  ego  recede  into  obscurity  and  the 
more  irrevocably  does  it  lose  all  recognisable 
lines.  The  thinking  man  pursues  no  such  ignis 
fatuus.  Not  only  does  he  see  the  uselessness  of 
pursuit,  but  he  also  suspects  strongly  that  success 
in  that  pursuit  is,  of  all  things,  the  last  to  be 
desired. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

SUBJECTIVITY 

Subjectivity,  in  its  prima  facie  sense,  is  the 
faculty  of  viewing  other  organisms  from  inside, 
instead  of  from  outside.  Concurrently  with  this 
faculty  must  run  that  of  depreciating  the  import- 
ance of  the  organic  ego.  By  the  organic  ego 
is  meant  the  synthesis  of  body,  brain,  and  con- 
sciousness which  each  individual  associates  with 
the  word  "  I."  The  term  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  surviving  quality  in  man,  which 
is  the  true  ego,  but  which  will  never  after  this 
life  be  again  associated  with  the  other  constituents 
which  now  go  to  make  up  the  organic  ego.  In 
other  words,  the  same  synthesis  of  body,  brain, 
and  surviving  quality  will  never  again  exist,  and 
from  this  we  arrive  at  the  proposition  that  the 
possibility  of  achieving  immortality  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  worship  of  this  synthesis.  The 
negative  side  of  the  proposition  is  plain  enough. 
Hopes  built  up  on  the  reconstitution  of  a  synthesis 
which  is  for  ever  dissolved  at  death  are  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  and  these  hopes  only  spring 
from  a  too  inordinate  love  of  the  synthesis.  The 
converse  or  positive   side  of  the   proposition   is 
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not  so  self-evident,  but  is  quickly  appreciated 
upon  a  realisation  of  the  potentialities  contained 
in  a  subjective  view  of  other  organisms.  This 
subjective  faculty  marks  the  high -water  limit 
of  altruism,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  apart  from 
altruism,  because  of  its  independence  of  effort. 
Subjectivity  is  a  mood,  which  in  turn  induces  a 
state,  which  in  turn  again  confers  a  power — the 
power  of  reviewing  others  from  within  instead 
of  from  without.  Altruism  is  a  line  of  action 
which  may  be  laboured  and  artificial,  especially 
in  its  earlier  stages,  but  which,  by  its  suggestive 
pressure,  feeds  the  subjective  faculty,  and  even- 
tually establishes  it  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
nature. 

The  proposition  that  the  only  realisation  of 
immortality  open  to  us  lies  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  subjective  faculty  becomes  tolerably  plain 
under  examination.  Attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  the  remarkable  unanimity  with  which 
all  inspired  minds  have  held  up  the  practice  of 
altruism  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  religion, 
that  is  (in  cant  language),  as  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  means  of  obtaining  that  favour 
with  God  which  leads  to  heaven.  Here  is,  then, 
we  may  well  believe,  an  essential  truth.  But  it 
is  but  common  ground  that,  when  we  talk  of 
"  pleasing  God,"  we  are  talking  in  fairy-tale 
symbol.  We  take  a  concrete  form  to  represent 
an  unimaginable  principle,  and  we  place  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  that  form  to  represent  an  upward 
step  on  the  ladder  of  knowledge  which  is  synony- 
mous with  divinity.     It  is  a  legitimate  figuration. 
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Altruism,  however,  we  may  be  sure,  does  not 
open  the  doors  of  heaven  to  us  by  virtue  of  an 
accumulation  of  good  marks,  but  by  virtue  of 
something  which  happens  within  ourselves,  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  of  altruism.  That 
something  is  the  development  of  the  subjective 
faculty,  which  is  identical  with  the  principle 
of  good. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  commonest  anomalies  in  altruology, 
is  that  many  of  the  best-meaning  people  are 
altruistic  in  intention  up  to  death,  and  egoistic 
afterwards  :  their  altruism  is,  in  short,  an  invest- 
ment to  which  they  look  confidently  for  a  good 
and  a  quick  return.  On  the  few  occasions  when 
the  Church  advocates  altruism,  it  is  always  as  a 
means  of  ingratiating  God  ;  and  such  an  altruism 
as  it  does  prescribe  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
moment  when,  in  Church  eschatology,  we  lay  down 
our  burden  and  grab  our  fee.  But  here  we  have  an 
altruism  whose  ultimate  aim  is  egoism,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  disguised 
egoism  throughout.  For  to  be  altruistic  in  inten- 
tion up  to  death,  and  egoistic  after,  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  humbug  God.  It  is  on  a  par  with 
the  honesty  which  is  the  best  policy.  So  altruism, 
to  have  any  value,  must  go  right  through  ;  and 
if  it  goes  right  through,  it  at  once  assumes  that 
subjective  aspect  which  can  alone  open  the  doors 
of  heaven  from  the  anticipatory  standpoint. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  greatest  happiness 
lies  in  doing  good  to  others.  The  saying  has 
become  trite  because  it  is  based  on  the  universal 
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experience  of  all  who  have  made  the  experiment. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  fundamental 
truth.  The  explanation  of  that  happiness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  able  in  certain  moods 
induced — or,  at  all  events,  inducible— by  training, 
to  take  a  subjective  view  of  the  joys  of  others 
who  benefit  by  our  action.  In  novel-reading,  the 
hero's  triumphs,  dangers,  loves,  and  ambitions 
become  our  own.  We  follow  his  conflicts  with 
adversaries  (possibly  far  worthier  than  himself) 
in  a  partisan  spirit  that  has  no  logical  justifica- 
tion. If  the  positions  were  reversed,  and  the 
adversary  became  the  narrator,  our  sympathies 
would  at  once  veer  round  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  experience  is  of  value  as  showing  how  easily 
attainable  is  a  subjective  sympathy  with  others. 
No  less  trite,  because  no  less  true,  is  the  maxim 
that  all  egoism  is  doomed  to  miss  its  mark.  The 
pursuer  of  happiness  for  its  own  sake  has  never 
yet  succeeded  in  overtaking  what  he  chases.  The 
plutocrat  is  no  happier  than  the  pedlar.  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass,  and  John  Rockfeller  suffers 
from  melancholia.  The  blacksmith  sings  and 
laughs  while  the  duke  takes  liver-pills.  All 
energy  devoted  to  the  ego  burns  out  in  dead 
ashes. 

We  have,  therefore,  something  more  than  a 
priori  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  claimant 
for  heaven  who  is  altruistic  up  to  death,  and 
egoistic  after,  will  fail  of  his  ambition.  In  other 
words,  a  posthumous  egoism  will  miss  its  mark 
just  as  surely  as  an  anthumous  egoism  misses  its 

mark.     "  He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it," 
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said  Jesus,  "  and  he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it." 
The  pusher  for  heaven  shall  not  get  there  ;  but 
the  man  who  puts  forward  no  application  will 
find  himself  there,  and  he  will  find  himself  there 
by  virtue  of  the  subjective  faculty. 

Let  us  get  this  idea  into  shape.    All  ceremonial 
religion  which  goes  down  on  its  knees  to  a  placat- 
able  God  is  worship  of  the  mighty  Ego.     Piety 
is  merely  a  commercial  arrangement  with  God. 
We  bribe  him  to  look  after  our  interests.     The 
Israelites  wanted  long  life  and  flocks,  and  bribed 
for  it  with  sacrifices  great  and  small,  human  and 
animal.     The   Aztecs  wanted  victory  over  their 
enemies,  and  bribed  for  it  with  rivers  of  human 
blood.     The  Christian  wants  prolongation  of  his 
organic  ego  in  Elysian  fields,  and  bribes  for  it 
with  a  human  sacrifice  nineteen  hundred  years 
old.     Throughout,  the  cry  is  for  self.      '  O  Lord, 
save    my    precious    soul  !  "    prays    the    penitent 
before  the  altar.     What  he  really  means  is  :    uO 
Lord,  preserve  in  its  integrity  beyond  the  black 
grave  the  synthesis  of  body,  feature,  and  sensa- 
tions  that   I    love   so   much   better   than   I    love 
anything  else."     The  immortality  for  which  he 
craves  is,  in  fact,  the  immortality  of  his  organic 
eso.     All  men  and  women  love  their  own  bodies. 
They    may    wish    them    rejuvenated,    idealised, 
straightened,   and  beautified  ;    but   they  wish   to 
keep  them  through  all  eternity.     The  moment  we 
abandon  this   attitude    (which   is  unquestionably 
universal  among  the  pious)  we  approach  subjec- 
tivity ;    and  with   this   approach   to   subjectivity 
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we  develop  in  ourselves  the  potentialities  of 
ilmmortality.  "  He  that  will  lose  his  life,  the 
same  shall  save  it." 

The  attitude  of  mind  that  succeeds  the 
abandonment  of  the  desire  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  organic  ego  takes  the  form  of  a  realisation 
of  trusteeship.  There  is  in  us  something  which 
is  immortal.  This  something  we  have  inherited  ' 
in  a  certain  state  ;  and  this  something  we  pass 
on  in  a  higher  state,  or  not,  according  as  we 
act.  The  being  to  whom  we  stand  in  the  relation 
of  a  trustee  is  as  yet  unborn  ;  and  that  being 
will  take  over  our  legacy  in  the  state  to  which 
we  have  brought  it  by  our  acts.  In  fact,  we 
pre-determine  the  degree  of  happiness  that  will 
be  associated  with  the  life  of  that  unborn  being, 
so  that,  in  effect,  we  stand  to  that  being  in  the 
relation  of  a  god  to  its  creature.  This  is  the 
being  that  we  have  to  regard  subjectively  ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  our  view  of  that  being  is 
sufficiently  subjective,  we  actually  become  one 
with  that  being  :  we  qualify  ourselves,  in  fact, 
to  apply  to  that  creature  of  the  future  the  title  of 
"  I."  Some  one  in  the  future  will  use  the  term  "  I  " 
in  relation  to  that  unborn  being  ;  and  the  identity 
of  that  future  I  with  the  present  ego  can  only 
be  established  by  the  exercise  of  a  disinterested 
subjectivity.  There  can  be  no  question  of  a  pro- 
longation of  the  present  organic  ego.  Our  bodies, 
for  which  we  weakly  desire  permanency,  will  dis- 
solve into  their  original  elements.  The  surviving 
principle  that  we  pass  on  will  be  associated  with 

1  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  parental  inheritance. 
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a  different  organism  ;  and  between  that  organism 
and  our  present  body  there  will  be  no  chain  of 
conscious  connection  ;  but  nevertheless  in  that 
future  organism  lies  our  heaven  or  our  hell. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  the  lack  of 
conscious  connection  between  a  lower  and  a 
higher  state  there  is  no  loss.  I  am  to-day  what  I 
am  because  a  succession  of  past  egos  did  this  or 
did  that.  Of  what  they  were,  or  did,  I  know 
nothing,  and  care  nothing.  All  I  am  concerned 
with  is  the  result,  and  the  result  is  ego.  A  re- 
course to  symbols  will  be  found  helpful.  A 
synthesis  of  certain  sensations,  organs,  and  pro- 
clivities (m)  is  the  ego  of  which  each  one  of  us  is 
conscious.  The  happiness  of  the  in  is  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  past  performance  of  a  former  syn- 
thesis of  sensations,  organs,  and  proclivities  no 
longer  in  existence  (n).  As  n  stands  to  m,  so 
does  m  stand  to  a  future  synthesis  of  sensations, 
organs,  and  proclivities  (g).  M,  n,  and  q  (and 
many  others  unspecified)  are  all  one  ego.  Q 
represents  the  heaven  or  hell  of  m;  and  the  diffi- 
culty that  m  has  in  recognising  himself  in  q  lies 
in  his  determined  worship  of  his  present  organic 
ego.  It  is  obvious  that  a  purely  subjective  state 
can  never  be  attained  by  the  genus  homo;  any 
such  state  would,  in  effect,  amount  to  a  state  of 
divinity.  But  none  the  less,  a  mood  in  which 
subjectivity  is  in  the  ascendant  can — like  any 
other  attitude  of  mind — be  induced  by  training, 
and  by  the  constant  pressure  of  suggestion.  Such 
a  mood — entirely  apart  from  egoistical  ambitions 
— can   be   conscious   of  an   anticipatory  view   of 
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the  world  to  come  which  is  impersonal  and  yet 
satisfying. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  on  our  deathbed,  and  let 
us  try  to  picture  the  thoughts  which  in  such  a 
case  would  occupy  the  mind.     It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a  complete  contentment  and  satis- 
faction would  be  found  in  the  reflection  that  as 
the  result  of  the  life  with  which  we  were  parting 
there  would  be  somewhere  in  existence  a  diviner, 
more  perfect  being.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  thoughts 
of  the  dying  are  almost  invariably  altruistic.     In 
those  last  supreme  moments  the  great  ego  seems 
to  fade  from  the  field  of  interest.     In  place  of  the 
thoughts  of  self  that  Church  consolation  would 
encourage:     "Where  am  /  going  to?"      "What 
is  going  to  become  of  me?  "  we  find,  in  fact,  the 
anxieties   of   the   dying   centred   upon   the   well- 
being    (and   in   some   cases   on   the   ill-being)  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  parting  for  ever.     A 
clause  in  a  will  unaltered,  a  consolatory  message 
undelivered,  will  rack  to  distraction  the  parting 
soul.      But   these   purely   altruistic   matters   once 
adjusted,  anxiety  is  at  an  end,  and  the  features 
assume  a  look  of  perfect  contentment  and  peace. 
Thoroughly  selfish  and  egoistical  a  man  may  have 
been  in  life,  but  in  death  altruism  dominates  his 
whole  being.     It  may  be  that  the  clearing  vision 
of  the  consciousness  on  which  matter  is  relin- 
quishing its  hold  can  more  truly  grasp  the  un- 
reality of  the  ego,  and  the  vanity  of  all  happiness 
that  is  built  on  its  apotheosis. 

It  will   be  seen,   then,   that  a  subjective   view 
of  immortality  should  carry  with   it  an   antici- 
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pation  of  happiness  hereafter  falling  short  in 
no  respect  of  that  held  out  by  orthodox  religion. 
As  a  child,  I  was  always  puzzled  by  the  obvious 
difficulties  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  doctrine : 
"  Where  is  A  now?  "  I  would  ask. 

"  In  heaven,  my  dear." 

"  But  he  has  not  gone  through  the  Day  of 
Judgment,"   I   would   plead,   puzzled. 

'  Hush,  my  dear  !   you  mustn't  talk  like  that." 

Then  again  :  "  Will  all  our  souls  be  tried  on 
the  Judgment  Day?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Then  will  A  have  to  go  back  into  his  grave 
to  be  tried  ?  "  And  once  more  the  answer  would 
be  :— 

"  Hush,  my  dear  !  you  mustn't  talk  of  these 
things." 

But  though  I  might  not  talk,  I  thought ;  and 
the  more  I  thought,  the  more  irreconcilable  the 
two  doctrines  appeared — and,  for  that  matter,  so 
do  still.  I  once  heard  a  pulpit  cleric  grapple 
with  the  difficulty,  and  explain  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  slept  unconsciously  until  the  Last 
Day,  when  they  would  simultaneously  arise  for 
trial.  It  is  probably  fair  to  take  that  explana- 
tion as  representative  of  orthodox  belief ;  for 
there   is   no   working   alternative. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  procedure  which  is 
merely  a  pictorial  replica  of  reincarnation  on 
Buddhistic  lines.  The  terminology  is  different, 
but  the  fundamental  idea  in  each  case  is  identical. 
In  Buddhism,  the  "  fifth  principle  "  is  latent,  i.e., 
unassociated     with     matter,     for     an     undefined 
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period,  after  which  it  is  reincarnated  on  a  higher 
plane,  or  not,  according  to  its  acts  in  the  last 
life.  In  orthodox  Christianity,  the  soul  sleeps 
till  the  Last  Day,  is  then  judged  by  a  tribunal, 
and  is  allotted  its  future  place  according  to  the 
finding  of  the  court.  The  procedure  is,  in  fact, 
identical.  Nor  is  there  any  essential  difference 
in  the  anticipatory  outlook.  Buddhism  cuts  all 
conscious  connection.  The  Church  burial  service 
tries  to  avoid  this  by  making  us  "  rise  with  our 
bodies  " — a  truly  desperate  expedient,  and  yet 
clearly  the  only  one  that  makes  a  doctrine  of 
conscious  continuity  tenable.  The  pulpits  of 
England,  however,  have  now  unanimously  aban- 
doned the  bodily  resurrection  as  being  too 
palpably  absurd.  So  that,  according  to  present 
orthodoxy,  the  soul  awakes  after  a  period  of 
unconsciousness,  and  is  allotted  a  fresh  habitat 
in  accordance  with  its  merits.  Does  this  fore- 
cast carry  with  it  the  promise  of  conscious  con- 
nection? Clearly  not,  for  during  the  rest  in  the 
grave  the  soul  is  unassociated  with  any  organ 
of  consciousness.  Nor  can  the  recollection  of  a 
career  on  earth  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
happiness  in  heaven.  To  exhume  all  the  sins 
and  pains  of  a  past  existence  cannot  possibly 
bring  pleasure,  but  may  well  bring  pain. 

The  man,  then,  who  relinquishes  the  orthodox 
Church  heaven  relinquishes  nothing  that  carries 
with  it  any  prospective  advantage  over  metem- 
psychosis. The  only  belief  that  might  perhaps 
be  relinquished  with  reluctance  is  that  which 
offers    instant    and    conscious    transportation    to 
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Elysian  fields  ;  but  any  such  belief  clashes  hope- 
lessly with  the  Day  of  Judgment  creed,  as  indeed 
with  the  idea  of  any  judgment  at  all,  in  the 
sense  of  a  magisterial  investigation.  In  any  such 
doctrine  admission  to  or  exclusion  from  heaven 
must  be  automatically  determined  by  some  self- 
registering  law,  so  that  here  again  we  are  singu- 
larly close  to  the  main  principles  of  metem- 
psychosis. The  only  difference  in  substance  is 
in  the  different  clothing  of  ideas.  The  Church 
calls  automatic  law  "  angels,"  and  a  reincarnation 
on  a  higher  plane  "  heaven." 

So  far,  then,  as  actual  eschatological  results 
go,  metempsychosis  registers  no  loss  from  ortho- 
doxy. Any  loss  that  there  may  be  is  found  in 
the  anticipatory  mood  of  the  subject  on  the 
approach  of  dissolution.  Here,  if  the  mind  has 
been  trained  to  sordid  egoism,  metempsychosis 
is  certainly  at  a  disadvantage  with  both  Christ- 
ianity and  Islam.  But  we  may  accept  it  as  an 
axiom  that  any  such  egoism  as  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  a  craving  for  sensuous  pleasures  for  the 
surviving  principle,  as  is  the  case  in  both  Christ- 
ianity and  Islam,  is  not  representative  of  the 
highest  religious  thought,  and  is  doomed  to  fail 
of  its  ambition. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  elevated  national 
religion  of  the  day  is  that  of  Japan.  Japan  is 
generally  credited  with  having  no  religion.  By 
no  religion  is  meant  no  rule-of-thumb  formula 
for  cajoling  God  into  giving  us  what  we  do  not 
deserve.  It  is  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
such     self-seeking     devices     that     the     Japanese 
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religion  so  conspicuously  excels  all  others.  Their 
religion  may  be  summed  up  as  an  absolute  efface- 
ment  of  self — a  demolition  of  the  artificial  glass- 
topped  wall  that  arbitrarily  marks  off  this 
individuality  from  that.  It  is  true  that  this  self- 
effacement  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  rather 
than  of  other  individuals ;  but  this  does  not 
detract  from  the  sublimity  of  its  altruism.  To 
the  Jap  the  ego  which  we  Occidentals  worship, 
under  the  pretence  of  worshipping  God,  is  of 
no  account  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  of 
value  to  the  nation.  A  volunteer  crew  was 
needed  for  a  ship  which  had  to  be  blown  up 
and  sunk,  to  block  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur 
harbour.  Every  man  present  instantly  claimed 
the  privilege.  In  other  countries  men  will  be 
found  in  plenty  to  take  big  risks,  but  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  will  men  be  found  to  cheer- 
fully devote  themselves  to  certain  death  in  the 
interests  of  their  country  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  astonishing  altruism 
to  the  absence  of  a  religion  which  places  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  self  far  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

The  Japanese  religion  is,  in  truth,  a  patriotism. 
Equally  was  the  religion  of  the  Jews  a  patri- 
otism ;  but  the  difference  is  very  marked. 
Patriotism  may  be  the  sublimest  or  it  may  be 
the  very  meanest  of  all  motives.  The  Jews' 
patriotism  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  and  found 
its  expression  in  a  blatant  self-glorification,  and 
in  a  corresponding  depreciation  and  hatred  of 
all   other   races.     The  Jap,  on   the   other   hand, 
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is  invariably  courteous  to,  and  appreciative  of, 
other  races  ;  but  he  holds  his  own  individual 
ego  as  of  no  account  at  all  by  the  side  of  the 
collective  interests  of  the  community.  This  is 
the  purest  altruism,  and  arises  from  the  culti- 
vation of  an  objective  view  of  self  which  we 
may  take  to  be,  not  only  the  highest  form  of 
religion  but  the  only  form  of  religion  that  can 
find  real  anticipatory  joy  in  the  thought  of 
immortality  ;  because  in  this  mood  a  man  derives 
real  substantial  joy  from  the  prospect  of  the 
general  betterment  and  happier  conditions  to 
which  he  will  have  been  a  contributing  factor. 
"  A  man's  true  wealth  hereafter,"  says  the  Koran, 
in  a  flash  of  true  inspiration,  during  which  the 
houris  of  the  true  believer  are  sent  flying  to  the 
four  winds,  "  is  the  good  he  does  in  this  world 
to  his  fellow-men." 


CHAPTER    XXIX 

SOPHROSYNE 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  at  the  present  time 
a  subjective  attitude  of  mind  can  only  follow  upon 
effort,  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  a  period 
will  be  reached  in  the  world's  history  when  such 
effort  will  no  longer  be  called  for.  Even  in  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  we  find  a  sensible 
weakening  of  the  necessary  effort.  Continued 
effort,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  direction,  soon  ceases 
to  be  effort ;  it  becomes  first  ease,  and  then 
desire,  so  that  we  find  the  unpleasant  duties  of 
one  epoch  figuring  as  the  inclinations  of  the 
next. 

At  present,  inclination  often  runs  wide  of 
duty,  but,  distinct  as  the  gap  may  still  be  between 
the  two,  we  can  yet  trace,  even  during  the  last 
few  centuries,  a  marked  convergence.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  these  lines  of  convergence 
should  not  be  still  further  prolonged  to  the  actual 
point  of  meeting.  Certain  results  in  the  past 
have  followed  upon  certain  causes,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  causes  should  produce  a 
continuance  of  the  same  results,  for  the  body 
is  the  servant  of  the  mind.     The  ultimate  cause 
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in  the  past  has  been  individual  effort.  By  the 
individual  efforts  of  groups  or  sects  of  men  cer- 
tain primitive  impulses  have  been  repressed.  In 
the  men  themselves — as  in  the  case  of  poor 
Jerome — the  impulse  may  have  been  simply  con- 
quered, and  in  no  sense  destroyed  or  even  per- 
ceptibly weakened,  but  even  such  bare  conquest 
leaves  its  mark  on  posterity,  for,  with  every 
effort  of  attack,  the  difficulty  becomes  less,  and 
such  decrease  is  continuously  cumulative  in  the 
life  of  the  species. 

In  this  way  it  is  clear  that  by  the  systematic 
repression  of  certain  impulses  during  a  suc- 
cession of  generations  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
man  may  be  actually  changed,  but  the  change 
will  only  result  in  response  to  an  effort,  and,  as 
the  French  proverb  justly  remarks,  it  is  the  first 
step  that  costs. 

A  case  in  point  may  be  found  in  the  sexual 
relations  observed  between  persons  who  are 
closely  connected  by  blood.  Here  the  effect  of 
cumulative  suggestion  extending  over  many  cen- 
turies has  been  to  all  but  extinguish  an  impulse 
which  is  still  found  in  full  force  in  the  brute 
world,  where  no  such  suggestion  has  operated. 
In  this  case,  nature,  as  it  originally  stood,  has 
been  first  condemned  and  then  actually  altered. 
The  thought  inevitably  follows  that  such  altera- 
tion might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely—that 
natural  impulses,  in  fact,  by  the  pressure  of 
proper  suggestion  might  be  so  moulded  for  the 
better  as  to  entirely  efface  or  at  least  reduce  to 
a  negligible  quantity  those  characteristics  which 
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stand  between  man  and  divinity.  The  sheep-dog 
was  once  the  wolf,  but  countless  generations  of 
constant  suggestion  in  one  direction  have  actually 
altered  the  inclinations  of  the  beast.  He  has 
made  an  appreciable  advance  towards  the  Centro- 
some,  but  only  in  response  to  an  effort.  In  his 
case  the  effort  was  at  first  suggested  from  with- 
out, and  in  its  first  stages  must  have  been 
desperately  difficult ;  but,  as  generation  suc- 
ceeded generation,  the  difficulty  became  gradually 
lessened,  till  what  had  once  been  a  penance 
became  in  the  end  an  absorbing  pleasure.  In  this 
case  the  effect  has  been  produced  by  suggestion 
from  outside,  and  that  against  the  initial  inclina- 
tion of  the  subject.  We  have  a  very  similar 
state  of  things  in  the  case  of  what  are  known 
as  social  reforms. 

Social  reforms  are  aimed  at  restricting  those 
rights  of  self-assertion  which  a  minority  exer- 
cises at  the  expense  of  a  majority.  All  such 
reforms  are  at  first  bitterly  denounced  by  those 
whose  self-assertive  powers  are  thus  restricted, 
but,  in  almost  every  historical  case,  two  or  three 
generations  of  suggestion  have  entirely  effaced 
even  the  desire  for  the  exercise  of  that  act  or 
habit  of  self-assertion  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  happiness.  Here  the 
initial  effort,  without  which  no  rise  can  take 
place,  comes— as  in  the  case  of  the  sheep- 
dog—from outside ;  it  takes  the  form  of  law 
and  may  loosely  be  identified  with  enlighten- 
ment. 

For  the  very  reason  that  the  initial  effort  does 
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come  from  outside,  the  self-assertive  impulse,  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  human  society,  is  rapidly  being 
brought  within  bounds.  Here  there  are,  and 
always  must  be,  two  parties,  one  of  which  has  an 
interest  in  curbing  the  self-assertive  powers  of 
the  other.  The  members  of  this  party — being 
in  a  sense  the  victims  of  the  self-assertive  im- 
pulse— are  ceaselessly  fighting  it  in  others,  if  not 
in  themselves.  They  fight  with  whatever  weapons 
may  be  theirs  at  the  moment,  and  if  they  fight 
with  success,  an  upward  movement  takes  place 
without  the  individual  effort  of  those  who  rise. 
These  may  be  said  to  rise  in  spite  of  themselves. 

As  between  man  and  the  animal  world  sub- 
jugation of  the  self-assertive  impulse  must 
necessarily  be  slower,  for  here  the  victims  have 
no  means  of  urging  ethical  progress  on  those 
who  are  dominant,  and  the  upward  movement 
must  therefore  come  from  within,  inaugurated  in 
this  case  by  those  whose  enlightenment  is  in 
advance  of   their  generation. 

We  can  thus,  within  limits,  forecast  the  wane 
of  the  self-assertive  impulse  under  two  sets  of 
conditions  quite  distinct  from  and  indeed  in 
direct  conflict  with  one  another  :  that  in  which 
the  interested  party  forces  morality,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  other,  and  that  in  which  the  interested 
party,  having  no  voice,  has  patiently  to  await 
the  dawn  of  enlightenment  in  those  at  whose 
mercy  it  lies,  and  against  whose  action  it  has 
no  appeal.  Of  these  two  sets  of  conditions  it  is 
evident  that  the  second  will  be  the  slower  in 
producing  an  effect. 
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In  the  case  of  the  reproductive  impulse,  we 
have  a  third  and  entirely  different  set  of  con- 
ditions. In  No.  1  case  cited  above  we  have 
two  parties,  one  of  whom  is  always  at  work  ex- 
posing, the  immorality  of  the  natural  impulse  in 
the  other  party.  In  No.  2  case  we  have  again  two 
parties,  of  whom  the  one  obeys  the  natural  im- 
pulse and  the  other,  though  victimised,  is  power- 
less to  complain  ;  but  in  the  third  case— that  of 
the  reproductive  impulse — we  have  two  parties, 
each  of  whom  is  interested  in  encouraging  the 
impulse,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  the  other  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  in  this 
case,  reclamation  will  be  far  slower  again  than 
in  the  second  case. 

The  actual  procedure  of  reclamation  will  take 
the  form  of  a  transference  of  the  act  of  repro- 
duction   from    the    field    of    egoism    to    that    of 
altruism.     At  present,  on  the  man's  side  at  any 
rate,  the  act  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  egoistic, 
and  it  is  from  the  man's  side  that  the  upward 
movement  must  and  will  come.     On  the  woman's 
side    there    is,    even    now,    a   strong    element    of 
altruism  in  the  act,  but  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
such   altruism  will  always  find  its  sufficient  ex- 
pression in  the  sense  of  sacrifice,  or  surrender 
to    the    desire    of    another  ;     it    will    never    be 
extended  to  the  interests  of  posterity.    The  move- 
ment must  therefore  come  from  the  man,  and  it 
will  come  with  a  realisation  of  the  iniquity  of 
that  haphazard  procreation  on  which  the  Church 
now    smiles.      It    is   true    that   this    Church    en- 
couragement, based  as  it  is  on  the   Pentateuch, 
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may  be  reckoned  an  expiring  force,  but  far  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  to  overcome  will  be  the 
tendency,  which  still  survives  among  the  thought- 
less, to  accept  nature  as  a  reliable  ethical  tutor. 
It  will  be  many  years  yet  before  this  view  is 
succeeded  by  the  realisation  that  Nature  and 
Evil  are  different  names  for  the  same  thing. 
Nature  in  effect  is  egoism,  and  a  natural  impulse 
is  merely  another  name  for  an  egoistic  impulse. 
On  the  male  side  this  is  unquestionably  so.  The 
case  does  not  even  admit  of  argument.  On  the 
female  side  the  egoism  is  less  marked  ;  the  re- 
productive act  itself  has  a  strong  altruistic 
flavour,  and  this  in  turn  and  in  time  gives  place 
to  the  maternal  instinct,  which  clearly  comes 
under  the  head  of  a  natural  impulse,  and  which 
— even  though  its  effect  may  in  many  cases  be 
prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  it 
affects — can  yet  hardly  be  identified  with  egoism. 
The  prima  facie  verdict,  in  fact,  would  be  that 
the  maternal  instinct  is  undiluted  altruism,  and 
that  therefore  all  natural  impulses  cannot  be  evil  ; 
but  a  little  consideration  makes  it  clear  that  the 
maternal  instinct  stands  in  a  different  category  to 
all  other  natural  impulses,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
called  into  existence  by  surrender  to  another 
natural  impulse— i.e.,  that  of  reproduction.  It 
is  clear  that,  if  the  reproductive  impulse  were 
not  yielded  to,  there  would  be  no  maternal 
instinct ;  the  two  impulses  are  therefore  cor- 
relative, with  a  correlation  which  refers  the 
maternal  instinct  back  to  the  reproductive  act  for 
its  character,  so  that  the  morality  of  the  former 
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becomes  an  exact  reflection  of  that  of  the  latter, 
if  for  morality  we  read  eugenism. 

Following  up  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  becomes 
clear  that  if  the  reproductive  impulse  be  directed 
into  wholly  eugenistic  channels,  the  maternal  in- 
stinct must  of  necessity  be  good,  and  if  the 
contrary,  then  bad  ;  so  that  the  maternal  instinct 
constantly  takes  its  morality  from  the  morality 
of  the  reproductive  act  of  which  it  is  the 
aftermath.  It  follows  with  automatic  exactitude 
the  lines  of  morality  pencilled  out  by  the  repro- 
ductive act,  and  so  shifts  the  responsibility  for  all 
that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  on  to  the  latter. 

The  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the 
maternal  instinct  is  that  it  provides  the  only  case 
in  Nature  where  duty  and  inclination  run  hand 
in  hand.  At  the  same  time,  it  clearly  cannot  be 
identified  with  a  purely  subjective  attitude  be- 
cause the  mother,  in  obeying  the  instinct,  does 
not  act  in  calculated  consideration  for  the  child's 
future.  If  she  did,  it  is  clear  that  she  would 
not  cruelly  prolong  the  life  of  a  hopelessly 
imbecile  or  diseased  child.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  would  be  arguable  to  classify  the  maternal 
instinct  among  egoistic  impulses,  inasmuch  as  its 
indulgence  is  often  productive  of  much  misery 
to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  It  is 
important,  however,  not  to  confound  this  line  of 
thought  with  that  which  sees  selfishness  in  every 
act  of  altruism  because  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
act  carries  with  it.  This  latter  view  clearly  will 
not  bear  investigation.    Altruism  is  otherism,  and 

its   ethical   value   is  wholly   independent   of   any 
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pleasure  or  inconvenience  which  its  author  may 
derive  from  it.  The  sole  register  of  its  value  is 
the  good  which  it  brings  to  the  others.  No  sub- 
jective pleasure  experienced  by  the  author  can 
detract  from  this  value  ;  in  fact,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  gradual  convergence  of  duty 
and  inclination  is  that  which  marks  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  human  to  the  divine,  for  a  divine 
state  must  obviously  be  one  where  there  are  no 
restrictions,  and  where,  therefore,  that  which  is 
wished   for   is   that  which   is   right. 

In  the  case  of  the  maternal  instinct — though 
duty  and  inclination  run  parallel — the  duty  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  counted  as  such,  except  in 
the  cases  where  it  is  productive  of  good  to 
posterity  ;  and  the  number  of  cases  where  this 
is  so  must  clearly  be  in  constant  ratio  to  the 
eugenistic  aim  of  the  reproductive  impulse. 

The  maternal  instinct,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  an  independent  natural  impulse,  but 
is  rather  the  blind  continuation  of  the  causative 
reproductive  act. 

We  come  back,  then,  to  the  proposition  that 
all  natural  impulses  are  egoistic  and  therefore 
evil.  The  most  conspicuous  among  these  are 
slaughter,  cruelty,  spoliation,  and  reproduction. 
The  first  three  are  recognised  as  evil,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Christian  world  indulges  in 
all  four  to  the  utmost  limits  permitted  by  the 
law.  It  wades  in  blood  ;  in  the  shedding  of  that 
blood  it  shows  no  concern  over  the  torture 
which  may  be  inflicted  ;  under  the  banner  of 
"  business  "  it  systematically  robs  the  weak  and 
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helpless,  and  it  floods  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  ill-equipped  humanity  whose  inevitable 
destiny  is  sorrow. 

There  is  at  present  no  general  recognition  of 
evil  in  the  reproductive  impulse,  but  if  we  judge 
of  the  morality  of  acts  by.  their  effect  on  others 
it  is  clearly  the  worst  of  the  four,  for  its  conse- 
quences for  evil  have  practically  no  limit  in 
time. 

Entirely  outside  of  sex  questions  there  are 
other  fields  in  which  we  can  visibly  trace  the 
gradual  convergence  of  duty  and  inclination.  We 
no  longer  butcher  our  prisoners  of  war.  We 
house  them  and  feed  them,  and,  in  time,  liberate 
them.  It  is  expensive  and  inconvenient,  but  we 
do  it.  We  no  longer  torture  our  civil  prisoners, 
or  immure  them  in  loathsome  dungeons.  Why? 
The  superficial  answer  will  be  because  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  growth  of  ideas  consequent  on  the 
spread  of  literature,  and,  above  all  else,  because 
of  terror  of  the  public  press.  But  after  all,  what 
do  these  things  resolve  themselves  into?  What  is 
education  in  the  sense  of  enlightenment?  It  is 
merely  the  absorption  by  the  masses  of  high  and 
noble  thoughts  born  of  the  contemplative  study 
of  great  minds,  and,  to  go  a  step  farther,  a  great 
mind  is  merely  a  precocious  one.  It  is  in 
advance  of  its  contemporaries,  and  of  the  customs 
which  bind  those  contemporaries,  but  by  the  pro- 
cess of  communication  known  as  education  it 
brings  them  with  a  leap  on  to  a  level  which 
the  unassisted  expansion  of  the  soul  might  have 
taken  centuries  to  reach.     All  these  reforms,  as 
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they  would  now  be  called,  may  be  marked  on 
the  chart  of  progress  as  victories  over  natural 
impulses.  They  register  a  change  not  only  in 
that  which  we  do,  but  in  that  which  we  wish 
lo  do. 


CONCLUSION 

An  inquiring  survey  of  the  problem  of  existence 
— no  matter  how  conscientious  such  a  survey  may 
be — can  never  result  in  more  than  the  detection 
of  a  general  principle  ;  and  even  such  a  prin- 
ciple can  be  no  more  than  indicated.  Details  are 
beyond  pursuit.  Many,  however,  decline  to  realise 
this,  and  not  only  pursue  such  details,  but  con- 
fidently claim  capture  ;  for  it  is  in  the  details 
that  the  egoistic  element  lies.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  the  more  thorough  our  survey,  the 
firmer  becomes  the  conviction  that  the  egoistic 
element  is  unimportant  even  from  the  egoistical 
point  of  view.  If  we  can  detect  a  general  scheme 
from  participation  in  which  nothing  is  exempt, 
and  if  we  can  associate  with  that  scheme  a  Final 
Cause  which  is  good,  we  have  no  need  to  look 
farther.  In  such  a  consummation  there  can  be 
no  weak  spots.  The  road  to  it  may  bear  the  dints 
of  a  ceaseless  duel  between  good  and  evil,  but 
the  end  is  the  Best,  and  therefore  to  be  antici- 
pated with  perfect  complacency. 

Still,  even  against  such  a  forecast  our  egoism 
revolts.  It  wants  to  know  more.  It  wants  to 
see  ahead  not  only  the  best  but  the  best  for 
ego.     It  fails  to  see  that  the  best  would  not  be 
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worthy  of  large  type  if  it  did  not  embrace  the 
best  for  ego,  and  for  all  the  egos  of  all  time. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Best  is  necessarily 
that  which  we  should  ourselves  choose  if  the 
fairy  waved  her  wand.  We  should  choose  ac- 
cording to  our  lights.  A  cow  would  choose 
long  green  grass  ;  it  is  the  best  she  knows  ; 
and  man  would  choose  his  own  form  of  green 
grass,  which  would  represent  the  best  that  he 
knows.  And  because  he  does  not  see  with  cer- 
tainty that  green  grass  ahead,  he  feels  that  he 
is  being  left.  But  he  is  not  being  left.  All  that 
is  being  left  is  the  ego,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  synonymous  with  competition  and  therefore 
with  evil.  That  which  man  rebels  against  leav- 
ing behind  is  evil,  and  it  is  only  the  evil  in  him 
which  causes  the  rebellion. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  profit  in  abstract 
a  priori  discussions  unless  they  result  in  the 
raising  of  some  ethical  finger-post.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  there  is  both  moral  and  social  danger 
if  we  scrape  the  gilding  of  self-interest  from 
such  a  finger-post.  Egoism  will  always  trample 
where  it  dares.  But  there  are  stronger  reasons 
than  those  of  mere  expediency  for  raising  our 
finger-post.  Pari  passu  with  the  scrutiny  of 
philosophic  problems  advances  the  conviction 
that  the  heaven  and  hell  of  our  childhood  are 
pictorial  representations— caricatures  if  you  will 
—but  still  pictorial  representations  of  a  reality. 
The  law  of  causality  has  no  exceptions  to  its 
rule.  Causality  has  been  defined  as  a  spatial 
change  which  results  in  another  spatial  change. 
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The  second  spatial  change  is  the  effect  of  the 
first,  but  is  itself  the  cause  of  another  effect, 
and  so  on.  If  we  were  asked  what  is  meant  by 
a  "  spatial  change  "  we  could  not  say.  We  should 
probably  reply  :  a  change  in  position  of  atoms 
or  particles  of  matter.  But  if  we  were  further 
asked  as  to  the  chemical  quality  and  cosmic  value 
of  these  particles,  we  should  have  to  confess 
that  we  do  not  know,  that  we  are,  in  fact,  using 
forms  of  speech  which  have  no  real  meaning 
even  in  our  imagination.  We  cannot  even  say 
whether  these  changes  of  position  deserve  the 
name  of  material  or  immaterial,  for  when  we 
look  out  into  space  we  see  that  such  distinctions 
are  purely  descriptive,  and  have  no  existence  in 
reality. 

But  all  the  same  we  know  that  our  dogma— 
though  we  cannot  justify  it  in  detail— is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  truth.  Any  and  every  'movement 
(and  in  laying  down  this  law  we  are  disregarding 
all  sentimental  boundaries  between  material  and 
immaterial)  is  a  cause  producing  an  effect  which 
is  again  the  cause  of  another  effect.  Every 
human  act  produces  a  movement.  Such  move- 
ment cannot  be  categorically  labelled  material 
or  immaterial,  and  any  attempt  to  do  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  a  mere  splitting  of  termin- 
ological hairs.  All  human  acts,  then,  are  causes 
producing  effects  which  are  in  turn  the  causes 
of  other  effects.  Such  causes  and  effects  may 
be  reckoned  as  operating  on  the  ego,  not  on 
the  organic  ego  qua  organism,  but  on  that  of 
which  the  organic  ego  is  the  present  vehicle  of 
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expression.  To  this  something,  on  which  these 
causes  and  effects  leave  an  indelible  impression, 
we  have  to  give  a  name,  and  there  is  no  name 
which  fits.  It  is  best  known,  in  a  slipshod 
way,  as  "  soul,"  and  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  identifying  it  with  the  real  life  or  vitalistic 
principle  which  is  attracted  from  outside  and 
enters  into  association  with  the  organism.  In 
advancing  these  reasons  it  has  been  necessary 
to  break  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  classification 
of  Linnaeus  with  regard  to  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms,  but  the  question  is  in  reality  not 
one  of  facts  or  of  dispute  over  facts,  but  of 
terminology.  We  try  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
current  and  familiarised  terms  to  describe  cosmic 
processes  of  extreme  and  unimaginable  com- 
plexity. As  a  necessary  result  of  this  attempt, 
many  ideas  which  are  really  widely  apart  in 
their  essence  have  to  be  grouped  together  under 
generic  descriptive  terms  such  as  that  of  "  life." 
The  common  terms  in  use  are,  in  fact,  all  generic, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  a  jejune  dictionary,  as  in  the  inability  of 
the  human  mind  to  grasp  anything  beyond  generic 
ideas  in  dealing  with  cosmic  processes.  Many 
German  philosophers  have  tried,  by  the  aid  of 
a  special  terminology,  to  split  up  these  generic 
terms  into  their  constituents,  but  the  result  is 
invariably  confusion  in  place  of  lucidity.  The 
attempt  in  these  pages  to  attach  the  term 
"  growth '  to  vegetal  and  embryonic  develop- 
ment is  merely  an  attempt  to  split  a  generic 
idea  without  the  aid  of  a   specially  coined   ter- 
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minology.  All  that  matters  is  that  the  word  used 
should  convey  the  idea  intended.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  word  "  soul "  does  this,  nor  can 
it  truly  be  claimed  that  the  idea  behind  the  word 
has  a  clearly  defined  outline.  The  idea  of  divine 
immanence  is  itself  within  reach  of  understand- 
ing. The  difficulty  arises  when  we  try  to 
permanently  associate  the  immanence  with  a 
personal  quality.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we 
have  visible  evidence  with  which  we  can  per- 
manently associate  it  except  the  life.  This,  again, 
must  be  an  association  and  not  an  immanence  in 
the  strict  sense.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  psychical  quality  can  truly  be  said 
to  be  within  that  which  it  influences.  Only  the 
material  submits  to  confinement  by  the  material. 
Only  in  a  descriptive  sense  can  we  speak  of  a 
soul  or  a  divine  fragment  as  being  an  inherent 
part  of  that  which  is  pure  matter.  Such  qualities 
obviously  cannot  be  imprisoned  by  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain,  or  by  the  protoplasmic 
coating  of  a  cell.  We  must  rather  think  of  them 
as  responding  to  the  attractive  capacity  of  a 
certain  condition  of  material  structure,  which 
thus  plays  the  part  of  a  mere  temporary  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  that  which  is  attracted 
from  outside. 

But  a  further  point  arises  as  to  the  maintained 
identity  of  that  which  is  attracted  into  an  associa- 
tion which  is  only  temporary.  Is  such  a  pre- 
servation of  identity  possible  as  is  assumed  in 
Eastern  metempsychosis?  Prima  facie  such  an 
idea  is  inconceivable.     If  that  which  is  attracted 
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is  pure  divinity,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  then 
its  destination  on  release  would  prima  facie 
appear  to  be  that  from  which  it  came  ;  and  to 
us  it  is  unimaginable  that  a  mere  quantity,  which 
is  in  no  way  qualitative,  should  retain  its  quan- 
titative value  in  integrity  when  returned  to  the 
common  stock.  We  can  no  more  imagine  this 
than  we  can  imagine  a  dozen  drops  of  the  ocean 
remaining  a  specific  unit  through  a  thousand 
Atlantic  storms.  The  only  continued  association 
which  we  can  imagine  would  be  that  of  the 
'"  life "  with  the  quantity  of  divinity  which  it 
had  succeeded  in  attracting  during  its  last 
association  with  organic  matter.  The  "  life " 
would  then  be  the  individualised  unit,  and  the 
grade  of  the  organism  to  which  it  would  next  be 
attracted  would  be  governed  by  the  quantity  of 
divinity  associated  with  it. 

This  is  in  substance  the  basic  principle  of 
metempsychosis,  and  in  this  principle  we  can 
find  all  the  necessary  factors  of  what  may  bei 
termed  psychical  causality.  The  alternate  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  the  ixopia  tov  Oeov  by  the 
acts  of  the  organism  with  which  the  life  is, 
for  the  moment,  identified  results  in  ceaseless 
spatial  movements.  Certain  causes  and  effects, 
each  contingent  on  the  other,  follow  the  ceaseless 
fluctuations  of  a  ceaseless  duel  between  centri- 
petal tendencies  and  centrifugal  impulses,  a  duel 
in  which  the  law  of  equilibrium  is  patiently 
restoring  homogeneity  to  a  dislocated  system. 
In  this  duel  are  all  the  necessary  factors  of  in- 
determination  and  consequent  freedom  of  volition 
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and  action  ;  only  the  ultimate  goal  is  inevitably 
determined.  Here  we  have  a  causa  finalis  in  the 
true  sense  ;  and  that  causa  finalis  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  obliteration  of  all  individual  outlines  in 
the  One,  and  a  consequent  cessation  of  com- 
petition  and   therefore  of  evil. 

The  doctrine  of  the  interaction  of  an  outside 
intelligence  with  what  are  known  as  organisms 
is  one  which  (once  ridiculed)  is  now  rapidly 
gaining  favour  among  thinkers.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  change  of  attitude  is  found 
in  the  complete  failure  of  all  attempted  ex- 
planations of  life  on  materialistic  lines.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  scientific  world  was  almost 
uniformly  materialistic.  To-day  it  is  beginning 
on  all  sides  to  admit  the  necessity  for  postulating 
the  co-operation  of  some  '  outside "  factor. 
Lodge  in  England,  Bergsen  in  France,  and 
Driesch  in  Germany,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
apostles  of  the  new  movement.  The  last  named, 
by  profession  an  embryologist,  even  denies 
autonomy  to  structural  growth.  His  arguments, 
based  chiefly  on  the  adaptive  intelligence  dis- 
played by  mutilated  germ-cells,  are  worked  out 
with  a  care  and  elaboration  which  certainly 
carry  conviction.  The  adventitious  state  of  the 
germ-cell,  brought  about  by  mutilation,  seems  to 
call  into  activity  an  outside  intelligence  which  he 
names  Entelechy,  by  which  the  potentialities  of 
the  germ-cell  are  completely  re-arranged  so  as 
to  fit  the  new  requirements.  It  is  impossible,  he 
urges,  with  many  convincing  illustrations,  that 
this  intelligence  can  be  in  the  protoplasmic  or 
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nuclear  matter  of  the  cell.  It  must  come  from 
outside  and  it  must  be  an  "  elemental "  and,  as 
such,  outside  of  all  the  categories  which  schedule 
under  specific  names  the  forces  imaginable  by 
the  human  mind. 

The  Entelechy  of  Driesch  and  the  Morion  of 
these  pages  are  close  relatives.  The  one  name 
is  applied  to  that  interaction  of  an  outside  agency 
with  the  germinal  material  which  results  in 
'  growth,"  the  other  to  that  interaction  of  an 
outside  agency  with  "  growth  "  which  results  in 
"  life."  In  each  case  the  arrival  and  effect  of 
the  agency  can  be  noted  ;  in  each  case  a  moment 
is  reached  when  the  agency  leaves  that  with 
which  it  has  been  associated.  In  neither  case 
is  there  anv  clue  as  to  the  "  whence "  or  the 
"  whither  "  of  the  attracted  agency.  Except  in 
co-operation  with  organic  matter  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  existence  of  such  an  agency.  The 
invisible,  however,  and  even  the  unimaginable 
is  not  necessarily  the  non-existent.  We  may 
conclude  that,  in  the  matter  of  any  such  agency, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  supreme  intelligence  of 
all  things,  where  the  perceptions  at  our  com- 
mand necessarily  fall  short ;  and  where  we  try 
to  formulate  our  own  personal  interest  in  the 
process,  we  may  once  more  say  that  our  per- 
ceptions fall  short.  They  are  out  of  focus  with 
the  question.  It  is  not  so  much  lack  of  know- 
ledge as  the  parochial  range  of  our  imagination 
which  puts  us  wrong.  So  desperately  do  we 
cling  to  our  personal  outlines,  so  persistently 
do  we  hanker  after  a  bowdlerised  apotheosis  of 
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the  organic  ego,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  essen- 
tial truth  that  approach  to  God  must  always  be 
in  constant  ratio  to  the  obliteration  of  the  ego. 
We  see  the  cell -units  of  the  body  fighting  and 
feeding  and  reproducing  in  their  earlier  stages, 
and  then  gradually  losing  their  competitive  inter 
se  outlines,  and  becoming  identified  with  the 
general  good  of  the  whole.  This  should  teach 
us  a  lesson  by  analogy,  but  it  does  not.  "  What 
is  an  ego?"  might  be  asked  by  an  outside 
spatial  observer.  "  An  ego,"  would  be  the 
answer,  "is  a  predatory  organism  which  fights 
other  organisms  for  food  and  wives,  repro- 
duces, and  dies  in  expectancy  of  continuing  the 
same  process  elsewhere."  This  is  a  true 
definition.  It  matters  nothing  whether  the  fight 
be  with  stone  axes  or  with  dollars  ;  the  egoism 
of  it  is  the  same,  and  egoism  is  the  expression 
of  evil.  The  singular  paradox  then  arises  that 
when  we  pray  for  immortality  in  the  sense  of 
a  perpetuated  ego,  we  are  praying  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  one  insuperable  barrier  which 
keeps  us  from  union  with  God.  A  perpetuated 
ego  is,  in  fact,  the  best  we  know  ;  it  is  our  form 
of  green  grass  ;  and  as  a  cow  would  exchange 
all  the  glories  of  Paradise  for  an  acre  of  green 
grass,  so  would  we  exchange  that  which  is  before 
us  for  a  perpetuated  ego.  But  we  should  be 
wrong. 

THE    END. 
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The  Court  in  Exile  was  the  Court  of  James  II.,  after 
his  flight  from  England  on  the  arrival  of  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange.  "The  Court  of  William  III.," 
by  the  same  authors,  described  the  advent  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  In  the  present  volume  the  fortunes  of  the 
exiled  King  and  his  Italian  wife  are  followed  through 
the  subsequent  years  which  he  spent  in  France,  whilst 
fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  regain  his  throne.  James 
and  his  consort  were  received  in  France  by  Louis  XIV. 
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with  magnificent  hospitality.  The  Roi  Soleil  placed  at 
their  disposal  the  ancient  and  magnificent  Chateau  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  which  looks  across  the  Seine  to  dis- 
tant Paris,  and  fitted  up  their  refuge  with  lavish  and 
sympathetic  hospitality,  even  to  the  appointment  of  a 
nursery  for  their  children  and  the  provision  of  a  purse 
of  money — placed  on  the  Queen's  dressing-table — for 
her  immediate  expenses.  Here,  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  James  II.  and  his  family  wrere  the  guests 
of  the  French  King,  whose  generosity  and  fine  courtesy 
to  his  pensioners  never  failed.  The  life  of  the  last  Stuarts 
at  St.  Germain  is  described  in  the  present  volume — from 
the  Queen's  letters,  the  King's  memoirs,  and  from 
records  left  in  manuscript  or  diary  by  a  number  of 
contemporary  writers — and  the  result  is  a  curious  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  the  usages  of  the  French  Court, 
but  of  their  application  in  matters  of  etiquette  to* 
another  royal  Court  planted,  as  it  were,  in  the  French 
Court's  midst. 

The  little  Court  of  St.  Germain  was  a  melancholy 
thing,  notwithstanding  its  share  in  all  the  splendid 
gaieties  of  Versailles.  All  James's  attempts  to  regain 
his  kingdom  were  unsuccessful.  The  chief  of  these 
attempts,  the  journey  to  Ireland,  the  campaign  there, 
and  the  Court  at  Dublin,  are  described.  A  motley 
crowd  of  adventurers,  as  well  as  loyal  and  devoted 
adherents,  flocked  to  St.  Germain,  and  man}'  of  them, 
the  most  gallant  and  devoted,  were  Irishmen.  The 
records  and  characteristics  of  these,  drawn  from  con- 
temporary sources,  are  one  of  the  features  of  the  book. 

Sixty-Eight  Years  on  the  Stage. 

By  MRS.  CHARLES  CALVERT.     With  a  Photogravure 
and  16  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     105.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Calvert  may  safely  be  said  to  have  a  longer 
experience  of  the  stage  than  any  actress  now  living. 
It  is  nearly  seventy  years  ago  since  she  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  age  of  six,  and  she  is  acting  still ! 
As  a  recent  writer  has  well  put  it,  "  She  is  a  kind  of 
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W.  G.  Grace  of  the  stage,  as  astonishing  in  vitality,  and 
in  the  long  retention  of  rare  gifts."  The  list  of  famous 
people,  on  and  off  the  stage,  whom  she  has  met  during 
her  long  career  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  of  all  of 
them  Mrs.  Calvert  has  many  intimate  and  interesting 
things  to  tell.  For  over  ten  years — during  the  'sixties 
and  'seventies — her  husband,  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  was 
the  centre  of  dramatic  life  in  Manchester,  when  during: 
his  management  the  Prince's  Theatre  attained  so 
high  a  level  of  excellence  and  artistic  reputation.  It 
was  here  that  Mrs.  Calvert  came  into  contact  with 
Phelps,  J.  L.  Toole,  E.  A.  Sothern,  Tom  Taylor,  Henry 
Irving,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  stage.  Since  those  days  she  has 
played  many  parts  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
her  fifteen  years'  work  on  the  London  stage  is  well 
known,  her  most  recent  appearance  being  in  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  sumptuous  production  of  Henry  VIII.  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  play- 
bills, etc.,  and  contains  many  interesting  facsimile  letters 
from  notable  people. 

Forty  Years  of  Song. 

By   EMMA   ALBANI.     With   a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure and  many  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

The  proud  title  of  "  Queen  of  Song  "  is  one  to  which 
Madame  Albani  may  justly  lay  claim.  As  Queen  of 
Song  she  has  reigned  for  forty  years  in  the  hearts  o£ 
audiences  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Canada  is- 
the  land  that  has  the  honour  of  having  given  her  birth,.. 
so  that  the  famous  singer  is  a  British  subject  and  a 
true  daughter  of  the  Empire.  The  story  of  her  career" 
is  a  romantic  one.  It  began  with  a  childhood  that  was; 
devoted  assiduously  and  conscientiously  to  study,  a 
devotion,  it  may  be  said,  that  she  has  maintained 
through  all  the  years  of  her  success.  Her  father,  Mr. 
Joseph    Lajeunesse,    an    accomplished    musician,    was 
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responsible  for  her  early  musical  education ;  later  she 
studied  for  a  year  with  Duprez  in  Paris,  but  Lamperti, 
"  the  very  first  master  in  the  world,"  is  the  teacher 
to  whom  may  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  having 
launched  the  young  diva  on  the  road  to  fame.  Her 
debut  was  made  at  Messina  in  1870,  and  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  1872, 
when  she  scored  an  instantaneous  success.  In  spite  of 
a  very  strenuous  life  of  work  and  study,  Madame  Albani 
has  found  time  to  make  a  host  of  friends,  amongst  whom 
was  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  who  retained  a  warm 
personal  affection  for  the  great  singer,  and  from  whom 
Madame  Albani  received  many  autographed  letters, 
some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  these  pages.  The 
number  of  famous  musicians  with  whom  she  has  come  in 
contact  is  a  very  large  one  ;  personal  mementoes  and 
autographs  of  such  men  as  Rubinstein,  Sarasate,  Pade- 
rewski,  Elgar,  and  others  form  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  book,  which,  besides  being  an  earnest  and  sincere 
account  of  a  great  career,  contains  many  amusing  and 
intimate  anecdotes  of  well-known  people  that  make  it 
very  pleasant  reading. 

My  Italian  Year. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT,  Author  of  "  Casting  of  Nets," 
"  A  Roman  Mystery,"  "  Donna  Diana,"  "  The  Lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,"  "  The  House  of  Serravalle,"  etc.  With 
24  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     105.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Bagot's  novels  dealing  with  Italian  life  are  well 

known  to  lovers  of  Italy.     The  greater  part  of  his  life 

has  been  spent  in  that  country,  and  probably  there  is 

no  English  writer  who  has  a  more  profound  knowledge 

of  the  Italians  or  who  has  so  identified  himself  with 

Italian  matters.     In  "  My  Italian  Year "   Mr.  Bagot 

aims  at  giving  his  readers  a  faithful  portrait  of  modern 

Italian  life,  and  for  this  reason  he  does  not  occupy 

himself  with  its  past  history  or  traditions  except  in  so 

far  as  these  bear  directly  on  the  subject  to  which  he 

has  confined  himself.     The  author  presents  Italian  life 

of  to-day  from  the  Italian  and  not  from  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  point  of  view  He  takes  us  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  introduces  us 
to  all  phases  of  its  social  life,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  gives  us,  too,  not  only  a  sympathetic  and 
unprejudiced  impression  of  that  life,  but  also  the  im- 
pressions of  Italians  on  life  in  England — thus  bringing 
into  interesting  relief  the  difference  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  ideals. 

Mr.  Bagot's  criticisms  are  at  least  based  upon  a  long 
and  intimate  friendship  with  the  people  about  whom  he 
writes ;  and  he  is  very  careful  to  explain  to  us  that 
when  fidelity  to  his  subject  sometimes  compels  him  to 
say  hard  things,  he  is  merely  re-echoing  the  sentiments 
of  Italians  themselves  towards  evils  which  they  would 
gladly  see  eradicated  from  their  midst .  Although  written 
in  a  style  which  is  almost  conversational,  "  My  Italian 
Year  "  contains  much  curious  information  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Italian  life  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  that  life 
upon  which  it  does  not  touch. 

Real  Love-Letters. 

By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON,  Author  of  "Sailing 
Ships,"  "  The  Story  of  the  British  Navy."  With  12  Il- 
lustrations.    Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  history  consists 
in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  manifold  changes  and 
developments  which  take  place  from  century  to  century, 
there  still  remains  one  immutable  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with,  viz.  humanity.  Between  the  people  of  yesterday 
and  to-day  there  is  but  little  difference  if  we  omit 
externals  ;  and  this  is  no  less  true  of  that  section  of 
humanity  which  is  of  royal  blood. 

In  this  volume  has  been  gathered  together  a  collection 
of  authentic  historic  love-letters  written  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  personalities  of  the  Royal  Houses 
of  Europe,  to  show  that  there  is  every  bit  as  much 
romance  in  the  epistles  of  royal  lovers  as  could  be 
found  in  any  letters  of  less  exalted  couples. 
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And  yet  these  love-letters  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  period,  but  cover  centuries.  In  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  fully  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Chatterton,  besides 
being  responsible  for  the  compiling  and  editing  of  this 
collection,  has  added  a  number  of  introductions  to  the 
various  episodes,  giving  an  outline  of  the  essential 
features  of  each  romance. 

The   Wonderful   Weald    and   the    Quest   of 
the  Crock  of  Gold. 

By  ARTHUR  BECKETT,  Author  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Downs,"  "  Emancipation,"  etc.  With  20  Illustrations  in 
colour  and  43  Initials  by  ERNEST  MARILLIER. 
Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  Wonderful  Weald  "  is  the  record  of  a  twentieth- 
century  springtime  pilgrimage  made  in  the  Weald  of 
Sussex.  In  the  spirit  of  the  questors  of  the  Holy  Grail 
the  author  describes  how,  with  his  companion,  he  set 
out  on  pilgrimage,  intent  upon  the  quest  of  the  crock 
of  gold,  which,  as  all  good  Sussex  people  are  aware,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  The  pilgrims  cut  themselves 
adrift  from  the  modern  world,  taking  their  packs  with 
them  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  leaving  the  high  road  to 
seek  romance  in  the  lanes  and  byways,  the  woods  and 
forests  of  the  wonderful  weald  of  Sussex. 

The  result  was  that  they  met  with  an  astonishing 
number  of  adventures,  in  which  enchanted  castles, 
forests,  and  other  places  play  a  part,  all  of  which  are 
as  real  to  the  adventurer  of  to-day  (who  seeks  them 
in  the  proper  spirit)  as  they  were  to  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  author  has  been  so  long  familiar 
with  the  legends  and  historical  facts  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Sussex  that  he  has  been  able  to  present  them 
as  a  series  of  romantic  and  truthful  pictures,  diversified 
by  both  humorous  and  pathetic  sketches  of  the  Wealden 
peasantry  as  they  are  to  be  found  to-day.  Wealden 
places  are  made  familiar  to  the  reader  by  the  dramatic 
presentation   of  the  principal  events  associated  with 
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them.  The  book  is  in  fact  a  successful  knitting  together 
of  the  romantic  and  realistic  in  the  Wonderful  Weald 
in  scenes  in  which  personal  experiences  are  always 
prominent.  In  other  words,  the  whole  work  is  a  blend- 
ing of  fact  and  fiction  in  which  the  actual  events  of 
Sussex  history,  customs,  and  folk-lore  play  a  part  and 
are  given  a  personal  value. 

"  The  Wonderful  Weald  "  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Marillier,  an  artist  who  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  painting  Sussex  scenes,  and  whose  lightness 
of  "touch"  is  an  admirable  complement  to  Mr. 
Beckett's  narrative. 

A  Century  of  Actors,  1750-1850. 

By  CECIL  ARMSTRONG,  Author  of  "  The  Dramatic 
Author's  Companion,"  etc.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     105.  6d.  net. 

Turkey  and  the  Turks. 

By  Z.  D.  FERRIMAN,  Author  of  "  Home  Life  in  Hellas." 
With  16  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Turkey  and  the  Turks  "  is  a  volume  by  the  author 
of  "  Home  Life  in  Hellas,"  which  was  one  of  the  best- 
reviewed  volumes  of  1910. 

Mr.  Ferriman  knows  Turkey  intimately,  and  has  lived 
there  for  considerable  periods  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  volume  will  deal  most  thoroughly  with  Turkish 
life  at  the  present  day,  and  will  include  chapters  on 
the  harem,  mosques,  food,  dress,  family  events,  etc. 

The  Town  of  Morality  :  or,  The  Narrative  of 
One  who  Lived  Here  for  a  Time* 

By  C.  H.  R.     Crown  8vo.     65. 

It  is  impossible  to  sketch  the  outline  of  this 
literary  phenomenon,  which  deals  with  the  great  pro- 
blem of  humanity  and  religion,  the  eternal  struggle 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material.     "  The  Town  of 
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Morality "  will  appeal  with  irresistible  attraction  to 
the  Anglican,  Nonconformist,  and  Roman  Catholic ; 
to  the  Agnostic  and  the  Bigot ;  to  the  worldling 
and  the  religous. 

A  Souvenir  Chapter  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 

Out  of  the  Ivory  Palaces. 

By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Parson's  Pleasance,"  "  The 
Old-Time  Parson,"  etc.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

The  many  readers  of  "  The  Parson's  Pleasance  "  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  this  new  volume  of  lighter  studies 
by  the  same  author.  As  a  kindly  reviewer  stated  of  its 
predecessor,  "  All  lovers  of  the  literary  essay  will  here 
find  a  book  after  their  own  hearts,"  so  will  its  readers 
say  of  Mr.  Ditchfield's  new  volume.  He  conducts  us 
through  many  pleasant  "  Ivory  Palaces,"  the  palaces  of 
fancy  and  memory,  and  tells  us  of  the  old  Manor  House 
and  its  belongings,  opens  the  family  deed  chest  and  dis- 
closes its  many  curious  contents.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  diary  of  an  old  Indian  Mutiny  hero,  discovered  in 
a  cottage,  and  an  account  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon 
in  1755,  written  by  a  survivor,  a  battered  MS.  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Barry,  Bart. 
He  revels  in  the  palaces  of  books,  in  old  book-shops  and 
the  British  Museum,  finding  many  treasures,  and  then 
takes  us  into  the  open  air,  on  the  breezy  downs,  and 
discovers  pre-historic  palaces,  the  home  of  the  flint 
collector.  He  wanders  through  some  episcopal  palaces, 
and  visits  palaces  of  refuge,  the  old  sanctuaries  and 
leper-houses.  There  is  also  a  section  of  the  book  devoted 
to  the  guarding  of  the  gates,  telling  how  the  Elizabethan 
ballad-makers  sang  when  the  Armada  threatened  our 
shores,  how  the  sea  threatens  them  to-day,  and  what 
would  happen  if  a  foreign  foe  secured  a  landing.  Things 
"  new  and  old  "  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  will  delight 
and  amuse  the  many  readers  who  appreciate  the  works 
of  this  writer. 
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Nerves  and  the  Nervous. 

By  EDWIN  ASH,  M.D.  (Lond.),  Assistant  Physician 
Italian  Hospital,  London  ;  sometime  Clinical  Assistant 
West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases.  Author  of 
"  Mind  and  Health."     Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 

"  Nerves  and  the  Nervous  "  deals  in  popular  language 
with  a  very  prevalent  ailment  and  its  causes.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  various  faults  in  our  daily 
lives  that  predispose  to  disordered  nerves,  and  to  the 
effects  of  work,  worry,  ambition,  sex-problems,  and  so 
forth  in  upsetting  the  normal  harmony  of  the  nervous 
system.  Want  of  nerve-tone,  leading  in  many  cases  to 
serious  nervous  exhaustion — neurasthenia — is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the  nation's  "  driving- force  " 
at  the  present  time — and  the  prevention  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  nervous  people  is  a  matter  of  vast 
importance.  This  book  will  be  extremely  useful  to  all 
who  have  to  do  with  the  nervous,  as  it  discusses  at  length 
the  care  of  those  afflicted  with  "  nerves  "  ;  moreover,  a 
lengthy  chapter  on  "  Self-help  for  the  Nervous"  should 
make  it  a  valuable  stand-by  to  many.  At  the  same  time 
parents  will  find  a  variety  of  useful  hints  on  the  up- 
bringing of  nervous  children,  a  matter  of  great  considera- 
tion to  those  who  wish  to  reduce  the  amount  of  nervous- 
ness found  in  the  adult  population  to-day. 

The  subject  of  psychic  healing,  which  has  been  very 
much  to  the  front  lately,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  its 
relation  to  disordered  "  nerves "  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Psychotherapeutics  " — hypnotism,  suggestion,  and  so- 
called  animal  magnetism  being  considered  as  thera- 
peutic agents. 

On  the  whole  this  work  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  a  great  many  people  who  are 
worried  either  by  their  own  nerves  or  by  the  nerve- 
troubles  of  their  friends  and  relations. 

The  Zoo  Conversation  Book. 

By  EDMUND  SELOUS,  Author  of  "  Tommy  Smith's 
Animals."  With  12  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  J.  A. 
SHEPHEARD.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 

The   mine   of   information    and   interest   which   we 
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possess  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  could 
its  inmates  once  be  induced  to  speak  for  and  of  them- 
selves, has  hitherto  escaped  attention — at  any  rate  no 
serious  effort  in  this  direction  appears  to  have  been 
made,  even  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  "  dumb  animal," 
once  so  much  in  evidence,  has  become  almost  obsolete. 
It  occurred  to  the  author  that  if  the  right  sort  of 
child — for  everything  depends  upon  that — were  sent  in 
the  capacity  of  interviewer,  results  might  be  in  accord- 
ance, and  the  volume  which  he  has  been  enabled  thus 
to  produce  shows  that  this  expectation — amounting 
almost  to  a  conviction  on  his  part — has  been  realised. 
It  presents  to  the  public  the  first-fruits  of  the  communi- 
cations which  have  been  elicited  in  this  ingenious,  yet 
withal  simple,  manner,  and  the  interest  attaching,  in 
varying  degrees,  to  the  information  contained  therein 
is  increased  by  its  first-hand  character  and  the  touch  of 
personality  which  is  thus  imparted  to  it.  Believers  in 
the  animal  heart  and  intelligence  will  be  delighted  to  find 
how  far  in  both  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  other 
directions,  "our  talkative  friends"  have  progressed. 

Stories    from    Italian    History    Re-told    for 
Children. 

By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK,  Author  of  "The  Children's 
Story  of  Westminster  Abbey."  With  a  Frontispiece  in 
Photogravure  and  24  full-page  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 

These  stories  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  interesting 

boys   and  girls  in  some  of  the  notable  persons  and 

important  periods  in  Italian  history.     The  chapters  are 

not  supposed  to  form  a  consecutive  whole,  but  various 

subjects  likely  to  be  attractive  to  young  readers  have 

been  selected,  mainly  from  early  and  mediaeval  times. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  stories,  re-told  in  short  and  simple 

form,  may  give  English-speaking  children  the  wish  to 

learn  more  about  the  beautiful  country  to  which  Europe 

owes  so  much   in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in 

religion.     The  book  deals  with  persons  rather  than  with 

places,  as  being  more  likely  to  appeal  to  those  for  whom 
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it  is  intended  and  more  likely  to  stimulate  them   to 
further  study. 

Canned  Classics,  and  Other  Verses. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "  Deportmental 
Ditties,"  "  The  Bolster  Book,"  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated by  LEWIS  BAUMER.     Crown  4to.     35.  6d.  net. 

"  Canned  Classics,"  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  attempt 
to  save  both  time  and  trouble  by  condensing  into 
tabloid  form  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  litera- 
ture with  which  every  educated  person  is  erroneously 
deemed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  In  this  age  of 
hurry  and  over-work  it  is  difficult  for  busy  people  to 
find  time  to  study  the- English  classics  as  fully  as  they 
might  wish.  In  his  new  book  Captain  Graham  has, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  supply  a  long-felt  want  by 
providing  the  reader  with  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  of  those  chefs  d'ceuvres  of  famous 
authors  whose  names  are  household  words,  but  whose 
works  are  but  superficially  known  to  the  general  public. 
Such  books  as  "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Vanity  Fair," 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  "  Three  Weeks  "  are 
compressed  within  the  limits  of  short  poems,  a  brief 
perusal  of  which  will  thus  enable  the  reader  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  those  masters  of  English 
fiction  whom  he  has  hitherto  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  study  with  the  care  that  they  un- 
doubtedly deserve.  The  "Canned  Classics"  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer,  the  famous 
Punch  artist,  and  are  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
"  Other  Verses,"  notably  a  series  entitled  "  The  Seven 
Deadly  Virtues,"  written  in  that  frivolous  and  vivacious 
style  with  which  the  readers  of  Captain  Graham's 
numerous  volumes  of  verse  are  already  familiar. 

Deportmental  Ditties. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  LEWIS 
BAUMER.     Fcap.  Svo.     Third  Edition.     3s.  6d.  net. 

A  pocket  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this  enor- 
mously successful  light  verse  volume. 
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Queery  Leary  Nonsense. 

Being  a  Lear  Nonsense  Book,  with  a  long  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  the  LORD  CROMER,  and  edited  bv  LADY 
STRACHEY  of  Sutton  Court.  With  about  50  Illus- 
trations in  colour  and  line.     Crown  410.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Queery  Leary  Nonsense  "  will  be  the  Christmas 
Gift  Book  of  191 1.  It  is  a  volume  full  of  humour  and 
high  spirits,  and  can  safely  be  given  to  either  children 
or  grown-ups,  who  are  all  certain  to  be  amused  and 
interested  by  this  quaint  and  exceedingly  droll  volume. 

Lord  Cromer's  Introduction  is  one  of  considerable 
length,  and  contains  text  illustrations  of  Lear's  humor- 
ous pictures. 

"  Queery  Leary  Nonsense  "  will  also  contain  Lord 
Cromer's  Coloured  Bird  Book,  which  all  parents  will 
find  indispensable  for  teaching  children  colour.  Lear's 
illustrations  to  the  Bird  portion  of  the  book  are  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  humorous. 

Lady  Strachey  has  made  a  fine  collection  of  Lear's 
pictures,  mainly  humorous,  and  is  to  be  congratuated 
on  a  decidedly  interesting  and  original  volume. 

Child-Nurture :   Mental  and  Physical. 

A  Book  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  By  HONNOR 
MORTEN,  Author  of  "  The  Nursery  Nurse's  Companion," 
"  The  Nurse's  Dictionary."  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Chapters:  Introduction — History  of  Child  Study — 
Heredity  and  Environment — The  Infant — Growth  of 
Body  (Physiology) — Growth  of  Mind  (Psychology) — 
Moral  Training — School  Days — The  Value  of  Play — 
The  Homeless  Child — Appendices :  List  of  Societies, 
books,  technical  terms,  etc.,  etc. — Index. 

The  Garden  of  Song. 

Edited  by  HAROLD  SIMPSON.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  representative  collection  of  lyrics  arranged 

in  a  very  attractive  fashion,  and  contains,  for  the  most 

part,   the  lyrics  of  songs  that  have  enjoyed  a  wide 

popularity  at  one  period  or  another.     At  the  same  time 
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the  artistic  excellence  of  the  lyric  itself,  apart  from  its 
popularity  in  musical  form,  has  always  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  editor  in  making  his  selection  from  the 
almost  limitless  material  at  his  disposal.  Only  the 
lyrics  of  songs  that  have  actually  been  published  are 
included.  This  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  singers 
and  to  lovers  of  poetry. 

A  Little  Girls'  Cookery  Book. 

By  C.  H.  BENTON  and  MARY  F.  HODGE.    Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  Little  Girls'  Cookery  Book  "  is  a  volume  con- 
taining excellent  recipes  for  dishes  which  children  will 
find  quite  easy  to  make  and  their  elders  delightful  to 
eat.  Every  father,  mother,  uncle,  and  aunt  should 
make  a  point  of  giving  their  child  friends  a  copy  of 
this  useful  and  practical  book. 

The  Householder's  Companion. 

By  FRANCIS  MINTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     25.  bd.  net. 
(Mills  &  Boon's  Companion  Series.) 

Every  householder  has  manifold  rights,  duties,  and 
liabilities,  and  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  afford 
him  (or  her)  useful  advice  in  securing  and  conducting 
the  dwelling  in  which  he  makes  his  home.  While  it 
does  not  presume  to  be  a  complete  resume  of  the  com- 
plex legislative  system  in  which  the  English  house- 
holder is  involved,  yet  the  legal  statements  contained 
therein  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  not  less  helpful  than  the 
practical  hints  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  It 
deals  with  varied  topics  such  as  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  a  residence,  the  rules  as  to  domestic  servants, 
jury  service,  drainage,  insurance,  etc.,  etc.,  and  without 
obtruding  technicalities  it  aims  at  putting  the  reader 
into  possession  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  man  who 
is  at  once  a  lawyer  and  a  householder  of  long  standing. 

The  Beekeeper's  Companion. 

By  S.   SHAPLAND    ABBOTT.     With    18    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     Paper,  is.  net ;    cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

(Mills  &  Boon's  Companion  Series.) 
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The  Actor's  Companion. 

By  "GENERAL  UTILITY,"  Author  of  "The  Dramatic 
Author's  Companion."     2s.  6d.  net. 

(Mills  &  Boon's  Companion  Series.) 


MILLS   &    BOON'S 

RAMBLES    SERIES 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 
With  about  40  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  from  Photographs 

Rambles  Around  French  Chateaux. 

By  FRANCES  M.  GOSTLING,  Author  of  "  The  Bretons 
at  Home." 

Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  "  My  German  Year." 

Rambles  in  Irish  Ways. 

By  ROBERT  LYND,  Author  of  "  Home  Life  in  Ireland." 

Rambles  with  an  American  in 
Great  Britain. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE,  Author  of  "  Holborn  Hill." 
Other  Volumes  are  in  Preparation. 


MILLS   &    BOON'S 

POCKET  TIP  BOOKS 

The  Golfer's  Pocket  Tip  Book. 

By  the  Authors   of   "  The  Six  Handicap  Golfer's  Com- 
panion."    Fully  Illustrated.     5s.  net. 
"  The  Golfer's  Pocket  Tip  Book  "  provides  for  the 
player  who  is  "  off "   his  game,   a  source  whence  he 
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may  extract  remedies  for  those  faults  of  whose  existence 
he  is  only  too  well  aware,  but  for  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful  in  finding  either  a  prevention  or  a 
cure.  The  book  contains  many  capital  photographs 
illustrating  the  essential  points  of  the  golfing  stroke, 
and  on  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  few  short 
sentences  to  explain  those  points  to  which  the  photo- 
graphs are  intended  to  call  attention. 

The  various  strokes  depicted  have  each  been  chosen 
with  the  definite  object  of  demonstrating  some  one 
faulty  action,  maybe  of  hand  or  foot ;  and  in  many 
cases  both  the  correct  and  faulty  methods  have  been 
illustrated  and  explained.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that 
correct  "  timing  "  rather  than  physical  strength  makes 
for  success  in  golf ;  therefore  great  stress  has  been 
laid  both  on  the  methods  of  playing  which  conduce  to 
efficiency  in  this  respect  and  on  those  which  prevent 
it.  Thus  a  complete  series  will  be  found  in  illustration 
of  perfect  foot-action  and  the  particular  function  of 
hand,  wrist,  and  body. 

Special  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  art  of 
putting,  and  the  series  of  photographs  relating  thereto 
is  more  complete  than  any  which  has  as  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  student  of  golf.  The  accompanying 
words  of  wisdom  emanate  from  Jack  White,  who  both 
in  theory  and  practice  excels  all  others  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  game. 

The  Motorist's  Pocket  Tip  Book. 

By   GEOFFREY    OSBORN.     With    13    full-page    Illus- 
trations.    Leather  Case.     55.  net. 

The  author  of  this  book,  an  engineer  by  profession, 
has  had  a  large  and  varied  experience  of  all  types  of 
cars  in  several  countries.  He  has  compressed  his 
knowledge  into  the  pages  of  this  book  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  points  required  to  be  elucidated  can  instantly 
be  found,  and  if  further  explanation  be  required,  the 
reader  has  only  to  turn  to  the  chapter  immediately 
preceding  to  find  the  reasons  why  and  wherefore. 
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MILLS   &   BOON'S 

AUTUMN    NOVELS 

A  Charming  Novel. 
Love  in  a  Little  Town. 

By  J.  E.  BUCKROSE,  Author  of  "  Down  Our  Street." 
Crown  8vo.     6s 

"  Love  in  a  Little  Town  "  is  a  comedy  about  that 
flowery  and  intangible  thing,  the  love  of  a  real  girl. 
There  are  many  characters  in  it,  each  quite  clearly  and 
vividly  distinct,  and  the  heroine  is  a  spoilt  heiress  who 
is  sent  back  to  the  little  town  to  find  reality  among  her 
grandfather's  people.  How  she  bears  the  immense 
change  from  wealth  and  position  to  Mr.  Wallerby's 
circle  and  surroundings — whether  the  lover  proves 
faithful  under  the  altered  conditions — and  what  Celia 
really  finds  in  the  little  town,  are  the  questions  upon 
which  the  story  hangs.  An  atmosphere  of  freshness 
and  young  love  and  country  lanes  is  over  the  whole 
book,  for  such  a  little  English  town  as  this  is  not  so 
much  a  town  as  the  country  gathered  close  and  intensi- 
fied— more  absolutely  rural,  in  a  way,  than  the  open 
fields  themselves. 

Mills  &  Boon  confidently  recommend  "  Love  in  a 
Little  Town  "  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of 
recent  years. 

The  "  Mary-up-at-Qaffries  "  Successor, 
Ripe  Corn. 

By  S.  C.  NETHERSOLE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  novel  of  country  life ;  a  study  of  temperament. 
Yeoman  Laqueste  of  Strete,  and  Master  of  Strete 
Harriers,  takes  over  Apuldowne  from  his  thriftless 
nephew,  Edward  Laqueste,  to  give  it  back  later  as  a 
wedding   gift   to   that   nephew's   son,   Jim,   whom   he 
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adopts  from  boyhood.  Jim  Laqueste,  a  shy,  silent 
boy,  shows  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Jane  Tallboys, 
a  fascinating  little  person  who  trips  in  and  out  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  book,  more  soberly  towards  the 
end  ;  she  becomes  a  special  "  pal  "  of  old  Yeoman 
Laqueste,  and,  after  her  mother's  death,  like  a  daughter 
to  the  Rector  of  Salt  and  Mrs.  Trankett.  The  course 
of  true  love  is  interrupted  by  Missie  Trankett,  who 
sets  her  heart  on  winning  Jim  Laqueste,  and  succeeds 
as  the  price  of  her  silence  when  she  discovers  his 
mother's  theft  of  jewellery.  The  marriage  ends  tragic- 
ally, with  Missie's  death  in  a  railway  collision,  when, 
scared  at  a  diphtheria  epidemic  in  the  village,  she  is 
hurrying  away  with  Patience,  her  little  child.  Other 
carefully  drawn  characters  are  Edward  Laqueste  and 
his  wife  ;  the  Rector  of  Salt  and  Mrs.  Trankett ;  their 
son  Theodore  ;  William  Tallboys  of  Top-o'-th'  Hill ; 
Henry  Turnpenny,  the  saintly  carpenter  ;  the  widow 
Matchett  of  the  carpenter's  yard.  The  river,  which 
flows  past  Apuldowne,  exercises  a  curious  influence 
over  these  people. 

The  Palace  of  Logs. 

By  ROBERT  BARR,  Author  of  "  Cardillac  "  and  "  The 
Sword  Maker."     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

The  Earthen  Drum. 

By  E.  S.  STEVENS,  Author  of  "The  Veil,"  "The 
Mountain  of  God."  With  6  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Eastern  story-teller,  in  the  idle  hours  of  the 
day — and  any  hour  may  be  idle  beneath  an  African 
sun — summons  his  audience  by  beating  rhythmically 
upon  an  earthen  drum.  The  collection  of  stories  here 
set  forth  by  the  author  of  "  The  Veil "  embraces  tales 
grave  and  gay,  romances  and  adventures  such  as  the 
ingenious  Arabian  told  her  Lord,  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful ;  histories  of  yesterday  and  tales  of  to-day  ; 
but  through  them  all  may  be  distinguished  the  story- 
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teller's  drum,  as  his  audience  gathers  in  the  shade  of 
the  market-place  ;  and  each  is  fragrant  with  the  odours, 
spicy  and  opiate,  of  the  eternal  East — whether  the 
scene  be  laid  in  a  desert  town,  or  an  Egyptian  village, 
a  far  oasis,  a  camel  mart,  or  beneath  the  Syrian  hills. 
"Zohara  of  the  Flutes,"  "The  Blind  Girl  Zevda," 
"Perihan  the  Hothouse  Plant,"  "  Zuleikha  the  Abys- 
sinian," "  Hamida  the  Beautiful,"  "  Brahime  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,"  and  "  Mansour  the  Merchant,"  show  that 
men  and  women's  hearts  beat  to  the  same  measure  in 
the  harem  as  in  the  ballroom,  beneath  the  mantle  of 
the  desert  and  the  overcoat  of  London  or  Paris. 

The  Oriental  story-teller's  art  is  to  concentrate  his 
hearer's  attention  for  a  brief  space  upon  the  world  of 
dramatic  fancies  ;  to  awaken  his  emotions,  to  stir  his 
pity  or  awake  his  laughter  ;  and,  withal,  to  set  his  little 
history  in  a  form  as  clear-cut  and  dainty  as  that  of  a 
cameo.    This,  too,  is  the  object  of  "  The  Earthen  Drum." 

Laughter  and  Delight. 
Toddie. 

By  GILBERT  WATSON.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Toddie  is  just  a  simple  little  soul — only  a  caddie — 
full  of  faults,  fond  of  a  dog,  and  the  great  hero  wor- 
shipper of  his  golfing  master.  Toddie  fell  in  love  (and 
didn't  know  it)  with  a  golden-hearted  girl,  the  tall, 
dark-eyed,  buxom  Scotch  lass  Devina.  Well,  Devina 
fell  in  love  with  Toddie  (she,  too,  didn't  know  it),  and 
they  met  and  met  and  met — in  the  kitchen,  by  the 
fireside,  on  the  heather,  by  the  seashore,  day  by  day, 
and  yet  neither  guessed.  It  made  Toddie  feel  so 
peculiar,  that  he  did  a  thing  unheard  of  with  him,  he 
went  to  church.  To  tell  you  more  of  their  love-story 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  them,  but  you  ought  to  know 
it  ended  happily,  and  in  quite  a  novel  way. 

'Toddie"  as  a  humorous  novel  is  the  real  thing; 
charming,  tender,  pathetic,  romantic. 

Mills  &  Boon's  reader  reported  that  he  read  "  Toddie  " 
at  one  sitting,  and  then  read  it  all  over  again. 
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The  Ealing  Miracle. 

By  HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE,  Author  of  "  Sparrows," 
"  Calico  Jack,"  etc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  tribulations  and  temptations  of  London's  under- 
paid and  unprotected  women  workers  was  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Newte's  novel,  "  Sparrows,"  which  created  such 
a  sensation  both  in  this  country  and  America.  The 
same  theme  occupies  much  of  his  new  story,  "  The 
Ealing  Miracle,"  although,  in  other  respects,  the  narra- 
tive runs  on  wholly  different  lines. 

The  Love  Story  of  a  Mormon. 

By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM,  Author  of  '*  Mary."  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon,  Dean  of 
Manchester.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Remarkable  Novel. 
When  the  Red  Gods  Call. 

By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW.     Crown  8vo.     65. 

"  When  the  Red  Gods  Call  "  is  a  fascinating  and 
absorbing  story  of  a  young  Englishman  who  meets 
with  the  most  extraordinary  adventures  in  New  Guinea. 
The  publishers  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
novels  of  recent  years,  for  in  it  all  the  finer  literary 
•qualities  are  displayed. 

Mills  &  Boon  are  confident  that  this  very  striking 
and  arresting  piece  of  work  will  be  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  191 1. 

The  Summer  Book.     (Stories.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON,  Author  of  "  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Jack,"  "  Kronstadt."     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

In  Different  Keys.     (Stories.) 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  "  The  Rajah's  People," 
"  Dividing  Waters."     Crown  8vo.     65. 

A  Creature  of  Circumstance. 

By  LADY  TROUBRIDGE,  Author  of  "  Body  and 
Soul,"  "  The  Woman  Who  Forgot."     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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Pollyooly. 

By     EDGAR     JEPSON,    Author    of     "  Lady    Noggs." 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Fine  Novel. 

A  Sereshan. 

By  M.  HARTLEY.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Likeness. 

By  EDITH  DART,  Author  of  "  Rebecca  Drew."     Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

All   Awry. 

By  MAUDE  ANNESLEY,  Author  of  *'  Wind  Along  the 
Waste."     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  All  Awry  "  is  a  striking  and  vivacious  novel  of 
modern  life,  telling  with  delightful  humour  and  origin- 
ality the  strange  adventures  of  Clo  Mayne,  a  country 
girl,  and  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Allison  Mayne.  Clo 
from  her  childhood  has  been  brought  up  as  a  boy, 
thinks  as  a  boy,  fights  as  a  boy,  and  later  becomes 
furious  when  folks  try  to  convince  her  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  sex  attraction.  Clo  hates  society  and  the 
attentions  men  pay  her,  and  longs  for  the  sea.  One 
day,  through  the  kind  help  of  an  old  friend,  she  joins 
a  big  ship  as  assistant  purser.  Go's  exciting  adventures 
as  a  man,  through  bright  and  dark  days  on  the  sea,  are 
intensely  interesting,  and  so  remarkable  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  able  to  put  the  book  down  until  the  happy 
love  ending  on  the  last  page  is  reached.  Mills  &  Boon 
thoroughly  recommend  "  All  Awry  "  as  one  of  the  finest 
novels  of  the  year. 

Nigel  Ferrard. 

By  MRS.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds  (the  author 
of  that  delightful  novel  "Thalassa!")  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  Nigel  Ferrard,"  which  Mills  &  Boon  are  now 
republishing  because  they  believe  it  is  a  story  that  is 
equal  to  the  former  in  every  way.  They  hope  the 
public  will  make  a  point  of  reading  the  new  and  revised 
edition  of  "  Nigel  Ferrard." 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Leopards. 

By  ALBERT  DORRINGTON,  Author  of  "  Children  of 
the  Cloven  Hoof."     Crown  8vo.     65. 

A  Tropical  Tangle. 

By  LOUISE  GERARD,  Author  of  "  The  Golden  Centi- 
pede."    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Choice  of  Theodora. 

By  THOMAS  COBB,  Author  of  "  The  Anger  of  Olivia." 
Crown  8vo.     65. 

The  Cost. 

By  L.  G.  MOBERLY,  Author  of   "  Joy."      Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Mastering  Flame. 

ANON.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Device  of  the  Black  Fox. 

By  R.  A.  WOOD-SEYS  (Paul  Cushing).    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

The  Year's  Round.     (Stories.) 

By  MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  Yoke  of  Silence. 

By  AMY  McLAREN,  Author  of  "  Bawbee  Jock,"  "  The 
Merry  Austrians."     Crown  8vo.     5s. 


SHILLING   NOVELS 

NEW  VOLUMES 

CALICO  JACK  ....  Horace  W.  C.  Newte 

THE  BILL  TOPPERS       ....  Andre  Castaigne 

THE  QUAKER  GIRL  (Novel  of  the  Play)       .   Harold  Simpson 

THE  COUNT  OF  LUXEMBOURG  (Novel  of  the  Play) 

Harold  Simpson 
MARY  UP  AT  GAFFRIES  ...  S.  C.  Nethersole 
813  (a  New  Arsene  Lupin  Adventure)         .  MAURICE  Leblanc 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  FORGOT    .        .         Lady  Troubridge 
THE  ENEMY  OF  WOMAN    .        .        .        Winifred  Graham 

(See  also  page  30.) 
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BOOKS     PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED 
GENERAL    LITERATURE 

The  Court  of  William  III. 

By   EDWIN    and   MARION    SHARPE    GREW.     With 
16  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 
Morning  Post. — "  Done  with  fairness  and  thoroughness.  .  .  .. 
The  book  has  many  conspicuous  merits." 

The  Story  of  the  British  Navy. 

By    E.    KEBLE    CHATTERTON,    Author    of    *'  Sailing 
Ships."     With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  50  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Naval  and  Military  Record. — "  Contains  practically  every- 
thing which  the  average  individual  wishes  to  know  about  th» 
Navy." 

Western  Morning  News. — "  A  popular  story  which  all  English- 
men cannot  but  read  with  enthusiasm." 

The  Parson's  Pleasance. 

By     P.     H.     DITCHFIELD,     M.A.,     F.S.A.,     F.R.S.L., 
F.R.Hist.S.,    Author    of    "  The    Old-time    Parson,"  etc. 
With  27  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "  All  lovers  of  the  leisurely  essay  will  here 
find  a  book  after  their  own  hearts." 

Wagner  at  Home. 

Fully  translated  from  the  French  of  Judith  Gautier  by 
EFFIE  DUNREITH  MASSIE.  With  9  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Tatler. — "  The  whole  book  is  very  interesting  indeed." 
Sketch. — "  None  will  have  anything  but  praise  for  her  most 
illuminating  book." 

Yvette  Guilbert  :    Struggles  and  Victories. 

By   YVETTE   GUILBERT   and    HAROLD   SIMPSON. 
Profusely   illustrated   with    Caricatures,    Portraits,    Fac- 
similes of  letters,  etc.     Demy  8vo.      10s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  volume  is  a  real  delight  all  through." 

Sporting  Stories. 

By    THORMANBY.      Fully    illustrated.      Demy     8va.. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Express. — "  Contains  the  best  collection   of  anecdotes, 
of  this  generation.     It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  good  things." 
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My  German  Year. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  "  The  Rajah's  People." 
With  2  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  18  from  Photographs. 
Demy  8vo.     105.  6d.  net. 
Evening  Standard. — "  Should  be  read  by  every  household  in 
the  land." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  A  wise,  well-informed,  and  very  read- 
able book." 

Forty  Years  of  a  Sportsman's  Life. 

By  SIR  CLAUDE  CHAMPION  DE  CRESPIGNY,  Bart. 

With  18  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     105.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "  From  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  a  dull  page." 
Sporting  Life. — "  More  enthralling  than  the  most  romantic 
novel." 

A  Century  of  Ballads  (1810—1910),  Their 
Composers  and  Singers. 

By  HAROLD  SIMPSON.    With  49  Illustrations.    Demy 
8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Daily   Express. — "  Deals   brightly   with    a    most    fascinating 
subject." 

Rambles  with  an  American. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE,  Author  of  "  Holborn  Hill." 
With  21  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.      105.  6d.  net. 
Spectator. — "  The  idea  is  good,  and  is  well  carried  out,  and  a 
reader,  if  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  will  be  greatly  charmed  with  it." 

An  Art  Student's  Reminiscences 
of  Paris  in  the  Eighties. 

By  SHIRLEY  FOX,  R.B.A.    With  Illustrations  by  John 
Cameron.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Home  Life  in  Hellas  :  Greece  and  the  Greeks. 

By  Z.  DUCKETT  FERRIMAN.     With  19  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     8s.  net. 
Morning  Post. — "  Possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  written  by 
an  author  who  not  only  knows  but  also  sympathises  with  the 
people  whose  life  he  describes." 

British  Weekly. — "  Full  of  up-to-date  information.     It  is  good 
as  a  tourist's  handbook,  and  still  better  for  fireside  reading." 
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My  Thirty  Years  in  India. 

By  Sir  EDMUND  C.  COX,   Bart.,   Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Bombay    Presidency.      With  6  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.     85.  net. 
Truth. — "  As  opportune  as  it  is  interesting." 

British  Mountain  Climbs. 

By  GEORGE  D.   ABRAHAM,   Author  of   "The  Com- 
plete Mountaineer."     With  18   Illustrations  and  21  Out- 
line  Drawings    of    the    principal    routes.       Pocket    size. 
Waterproof  cloth.     75.  6d.  net. 
Sportsman. — "  Eminently  a  practical  manual." 

Swiss  Mountain  Climbs. 

By   GEORGE   D.   ABRAHAM.      With  24   Illustrations 
and  22  Outline  Drawings  of  the  principal  peaks  and  their 
routes.     Pocket  size.     Waterproof  cloth.     75.  6d.  net. 
Country    Life. — "  Mr.    Abraham's    book    should    become    as 
essential  as  good  climbing  boots." 

Home  Life  in  Ireland. 

By    ROBERT    LYND.     Illustrated   from   Photographs. 
Third  and  Popular  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.     Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
Spectator. — "  An  entertaining  and  informing  book,  the  work 
of  a  close  and  interested  observer." 

The  Romance  of  the  Oxford  Colleges. 

By   FRANCIS   GRIBBLE.     With   a   Photogravure   and 
16  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     65. 
Westminster  Gazette. — "  Does  not  contain  a  dull  page." 

The  Bolster  Book.     A  Book  for  the  Bedside. 

By    HARRY    GRAHAM,     Author    of    "  Deportmental 
Ditties."     With  an  illustrated  cover  by  Lewis  Baumer. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Daily  Graphic. — "  Most  refreshing  and  delightfully  funny." 

Letters  of  a  Modern  Golfer  to 
his  Grandfather. 

Being  the  correspondence  of  Richard   Allingham,   Esq., 
arranged  by  HENRY  LEACH.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Outlook. — "  A  book  in  which  the  human  interest  is  as  marked 
as  the  practical  instruction." 
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Egypt  as  We  Knew  It. 

By  E.  L.  BUTCHER,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Church 
of  Egypt."     With  16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 
Spectator. — "  A  most  entertaining  book  and  not  a  little  in- 
structive too." 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  ARCHIBALD  DUNN.     Containing  the  Revised  Rules 
of  the   game.     Crown  8vo.     5s.   net.     Popular   Edition, 
3s.  net. 
Sportsman. — "  A  study  of  this   manual  will  profit   them   in 
knowledge  and  in  pocket." 

Club  Bridge. 

By  ARCHIBALD  DUNN,  Author  of  "  Bridge  and  How  to 
Play  it."     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net.     Popular  Edition,  3s.  net. 
Evening  Standard. — "  This  is,  in  fact,  '  the  book.'  " 
Manchester  Guardian. — "  A  masterly  and  exhaustive  treatise." 


The  Children's  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK,  Author  of  "  Westminster 
Abbey  "  (Little  Guides).  With  4  Photogravure  Plates, 
and  21  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo. 
55.  net.     Popular  Edition,  is.  net. 

The  Children's  Story  of  the  Bee. 

By  S.  L.  BENSUSAN,  Author  of  *'  Wild  Life  Stories." 
Illustrated  by  C.  Moore  Park.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 
Standard. — "  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  all  along  wanted 

just   precisely  the   sort  of  book  that  Mr.   Bensusan   has   now 

given  us." 

The  German  Spy  System  in  France. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  PAUL  LANOIR.     Crown 
8vo.     5s.   net. 
Standard. — "  Ought  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  those 
responsible  for  the  national  security." 

Ships  and  Sealing  Wax. 

By  HANSARD  WATT.     With  40  Illustrations  by  L.  R. 
Brightwell.      Uniform    with   "  Deportmental    Ditties." 
Crown  4to.     35.  6d,  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "  Very  clever  and  amusing,  the  humour  enhanced 
by  quaint  illustrations." 
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Deportmental  Ditties. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM.  Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  4to.     3s.  6d.  net,     (See  page  11.) 

A  Manual  for  Nurses. 

By    SYDNEY    WELHAM,  M.R.C.S.   (Resident   Medical 
Officer,     Charing     Cross     Hospital).       With     Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 
British  Medical  Journal. — Answers   to  Correspondents,  22nd 

October   19 10. — L.  M.  writes  :    "In    answer  to  '  Lecturer  '    re 

up-to-date   book  on   Medical  Nursing,    I  have  found  that   Mr. 

Welham's  book  '  A  Manual  for  Nurses  '  a  most  excellent  volume. 

It  is  very  readable,  quite  up-to-date,  and  efficient." 

Through  the  Loopholes  of  Retreat. 

By  HANSARD  WATT.  With  a  Portrait  of  Cowper  in 
Photogravure.     Crown   8vo.     3s.   6d.   net. 

Kings  and  Queens  of  France. 

A  Concise  History  of  France. 

By  MILDRED  CARNEGY.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  With  a  Map  and  four  full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Peter  Pan  :    The  Fairy  Story  of  the  Play. 

By  G.  D.  DRENNAN.  With  a  Photogravure  of  Miss 
Pauline  Chase  as  Peter  Pan.  Fcap.  8vo.  Leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.     Theatre  Edition,  Paper,  is.  net. 

The    Pocket    Gladstone :    Selections  from  the 
Writings  and  Speeches  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Compiled  by  J.  AUBREY  REES  (National  League  of 
Young  Liberals),  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Algernon  West,  P.C.,  G.C.B.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
2s.  net.     Paper,  is.  net. 

Pure  Folly:   The  Story  of  "The  Follies." 

Told  by  FITZROY  GARDNER.  With  many  illustrations. 
Crown  4to.     2s.  6d.  net.     Popular  Edition,  is.  net. 

Popular  Edition.     Fifteenth  Thousand. 
The  New  Theology. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL.  Fully  revised  and  with 
a  New  Preface.     Crown  8vo.      is.  net. 

Votes  for  Women.     A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS.     Crown  8vo.     is. 


MILLS  &  BOON'S 

COMPANION  SERIES 


This  series  of  practical  handbooks  is  confidently  recommended  to 
the  public  by  Messrs.  Mills  &  Boon,  for,  as  every  book  is  by  an 
expert,  and  all  are  written  in  simple  and  untechnical  language,  they  are 
confident  that  they  will  appeal  to  that  large  class  who  want  an  easily 
read  and  instructive  book  written  by  a  person  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  subject. 

THE  NURSERY  NURSES  COMPANION. 

By  Honnor  Morten.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  paper,  is.  net. 

THE  FOOD  REFORMER' S  COMPANION. 

By  Eustace  Miles,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     as.  6d.  net. 

THE  MOTHERS   COMPANION. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cloudesley-Brereton  (Offkier  d'Acad^mie).  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.     vs.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHAUFFEUR"  S   COMPANION. 

By  "A  Four-Inch  Driver."  With  4  Plates  and  5  Diagrams. 
Waterproof  cloth.     Crown  8vo.     is.  net. 

THE  LADY  MOTORISTS  COMPANION. 

By  "  A  Four-Inch  Driver."  With  Plates  and  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.     2s.  td.  net. 

THE  SIX  HANDICAP  GOLFER'S  COMPANION. 

By  "Two  of  His  Kind."  With  Chapters  by  H.  S.  Colt  and 
Harold  H.  Hilton  (ex  open  and  amateur  champion).  Illustrated 
with  15  Photographs  of  Jack  White  (exopen  champion).  Crown  8vo. 
2j.  6d.  net. 

THE  RIFLEMAN'S   COMPANION. 

By  L.  R.  Tippins.     With  6  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  AVIATOR'S  COMPANION. 

By  D.  and  Henry  Farman  and  Others.  With  21  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     25.  6d.  net. 

THE  POULTRY-KEEPERS  COMPANION. 

By  Arthur  Tysilio  Johnson.  With  60  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  GARDENER'S   COMPANION. 

By  Selina  Randolph.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lady  Alwyne 
Compton.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  net. 

THE   FISHERMAN'S  COMPANION. 

By  E.  Le  Breton-Martin.  With  17  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

THE  DRAMATIC  AUTHOR'S  COMPANION. 

By  Cecil  Armstrong.  With  an  Introduction  by  Arthur 
Bourchier,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

For  other  books  of  this  Series  see  pp.  13-14. 
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Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 


Some  Experiences  of  a  Political  Agent 


Orpheus  in  Mayfair  . 

Two  Men  and  Gwenda 

Cardillac    .... 

The  Sword  Maker  . 

The  Glen  .  . 

A  Golden  Straw 

The  Pilgrimage  of  a  Fool  . 

Down  Our  Street 

Render  unto  Caesar  . 

The  Bill-Toppers 

The  Vanishing  Smuggler  . 

The  Prodigal  Father 

The  Anger  of  Olivia . 

Mr.  Burnside's  Responsibility 

Margaret  Rutland 

Phillida       .... 

Blue  Grey  Magic 

A  Wardour  Street  Idyll     . 

Arrows  from  the  Dark 

The  Valley  of  Achor 

Fame 

Rebecca  Drew  . 

The  Education  of  Jacqueline 

Elisabeth  Davenay 

Children  of  the  Cloven  Hoof 

The  Lady  Calphurnia  Royal 

My  Lady  Wentworth 

The  Leech 

The  Enemy  of  Woman 

Mary  .... 

The  Needlewoman 

The  End  and  the  Beginning. 

Brummell  Again 

By  Force  of  Circumstances 


2nd  Edition 

5th  Edition 
3rd  Edition 

2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 
4th  Edition 


4  th  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


3rd  Edition 


3rd  Edition 
3rd  Edition 


3rd  Edition 

.  4th  Edition 


3s.  6d. 


Anon. 

Maurice  Baring. 
M.  Barnes-Grundy. 
Robert  Barr. 
Robert  Barr. 
Mary  Stuart  Boyd. 
J.  E.  Buckrose. 
J.  E.  Buckrose. 
J.  E.  Buckrose. 
Mrs.  Vere  Campbell. 
Andre  Castaigne. 
Stephen  Chalmers. 
J.  Storer  Clouston. 
Thomas  Cobb. 
Thomas  Cobb. 
Thomas  Cobb. 
Thomas  Cobb. 
Sophie  Cole. 
Sophie  Cole. 
Sophie  Cole. 
Mrs.   P.  Champion  de 

Crespigny. 
B.  M.  Croker. 
Edith  Dart. 
Claire  de  Pratz. 
Claire  de  Pratz. 
Albert  Dorr  in  gt  on. 
Albert   Dorrington  and 

A.  G.  Stephens. 
Allan  Fea. 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Gorst. 
Winifred  Graham. 
Winifred  Graham. 
Winifred  Graham. 
Cosmo  Hamilton. 
Cosmo  Hamilton. 
Gordon  Holmes. 
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Margol  Munro  . 
No.  19 

Captain  Sentimental . 
Arsene  Lupin 


2nd  Edition 


Jehanne  of  the  Golden  Lips 

813 

The  Phantom  of  the  Opera 

Bound  Together 

The  Last  Lord  Avanley 

Mary  up  at  Gaffries  . 

Calico  Jack 

The  Sins  of  the  Children 

The  Socialist  Countess 

With  Poison  and  Sword 

Draw  in  Your  Stool  . 

Harm's  Way 

The  Kingdom  of  Earth 

The  Adventures  of  Captain 

The  Stairway  of  Honour 

The  Queen's  Hand     . 

The  Sea-Lion     . 

Sport  of  Gods    . 

Miss  Pilsbury's  Fortune 

Odd  Come  Shorts 

Isabel 


When  Love  Knocks  . 

The  Veil    . 

The  Mountain  of  God 

Holborn  Hill      . 

Written  in  the  Rain    . 

The  Woman  who  Forgot 

The  First  Law    . 

The  Cheat 

Body  and  Soul  . 

The  Fool  of  Faery     . 

The  Island  of  Souls  . 

Royal  Lovers 

The  Two  Faces . 

First  Love .  . 


2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 

2nd  Edition 

.4  th  Edition 
3rd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


2nd  Edition 
Jack 

3rd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


2nd  Edition 


7th  Edition 
4  th  Edition 


2nd  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


M.  E.  Hughes. 
Edgar  Jepson. 
Edgar  Jepson. 
Edgar  Jepson  and 

Maurice  Leblanc. 
F.  G.   Knowles-Foster. 
Maurice  Leblanc. 
Gaston  Leroux. 
Mary  E.  Mann. 
Gerald  Maxwell. 
S.  C.  Nethersole. 
Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 
Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 
Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 
W.  M.  O'Kane. 
Oliver  Onions. 
Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Anthony  Partridge. 

Max  Pemberton. 
Maud  Stepney  Rawson. 
Mrs.   Baillie  Reynolds. 
Patrick  Rushden. 
H.  Vaughan-Sawyer. 
Christine  R.  Shand. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Dorothy     V.      Horace 

Smith. 
Gilbert  Stanhope. 
E.  S.  Stevens. 
E.  S.  Stevens. 
Christian  Tearle. 
John  Trevena. 
Lady  Troubridge 
Lady  Troubridge. 
Lady  Troubridge. 
Lady  Troubridge. 
M.  Urquhart. 
M.  Urquhart. 
Helene  Vacaresco. 
Marie  van  Vorst. 
Marie  van  Vorst. 
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The  Girl  from  His  Town 
Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill 
The  King's  Highway. 
The  Captain's  Daughter 
Tess  of  Ithaca    . 
An  Averted  Marriage 
Memoirs  of  a  Buccaneer 
The  Honourable  Derek 
The  Rajah's  People  . 
Dividing  Waters 
A  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon 
For  Church  and  Chieftain 


2nd  Edition 


2nd  Edition 


.  8th  Edition 
.  4  th  Edition 
2nd  Edition 


Marie  van  Vorst. 
Hugh  Walpole. 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
Helen  H.  Watson. 
Grace  Miller  White 
Percy  White. 
Robert  Williams. 
R.  A.  Wood-Seys, 
I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 
I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 
May  Wynne. 
May  Wynne. 


MILLS  &  BOON'S 

SHILLING  NET  LIBRARY 

SPARROWS  :  The  Story  of  an  Unprotected  Girl 

Horace  W.  C.  Newte 
THE  LONELY  LOVERS     .        .        .Horace  W.  C.  Newte 

CARDILLAC Robert  Barr 

THE  END  AND  THE  BEGINNING   .        .  Cosmo  Hamilton 

THE  VEIL E.  S.  Stevens 

CUMNER'S  SON  (Cloth)  ....  Gilbert  Parker 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  JACK  Max  Pemberton 
BEWARE  OF  THE  DOG  .  .  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds 
THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER  .  .J.  Storer  Clouston 
TALES  OF  KING  FIDO  .  .  .J.  Storer  Clouston 
MARY  ...  .  Winifred  Graham 

THE  GOLDFISH Lila  Field 

FOR  CHURCH  AND  CHIEFTAIN     .        .        .  May  Wynne 

WEE  MACGREEGOR J.  J.  Bell 

PROOFS  BEFORE  PULPING     ....    Barry  Pain 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  BABY Barry  Pain 

THOMAS  HENRY W.  Pett  Ridge 

•THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS  .  .  .  Harold  Simpson 
•D'ARCY  OF  THE  GUARDS     .         .  L.  E.  Shipman 

•ARSENE  LUPIN  .  Edgar  Jepson  &  Maurice  Leblanc 
•PETER  PAN G.  D.  Drennan 

•  Novels  of  the  Play.    {See  also  page  21). 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

Full  -particulars  of  any  of  the  following  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  MILLS  6*  BOON,  LTD.  Heads  of  Schools  are  invited  to  write  for 
specimen  copies  of  books  likely  to  prove  suitable  for  Introduction  as  class  books. 

ENGLISH 

Henry  V.  Edited  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Education's 
Suggestions  by  C.  R.  Gilbert,  M.A.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Is.      Plain  text,  6d.  net. 

FRENCH 

Barrere's  Elementary  French  Course.     Is. 

Barrere's  Intermediate  French  Course.     2s. 

Barrere's  Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar.     3s.  6d. 

Barrere's  Recits  Militaires.     3s. 

Barrere's  Short  Passages  for  French  Composition.     2s.  6d. 

Bossut's  French  Word  Book.      Is. 

Bossut's  French  Phrase  Book.     6d.  net. 

Davis  and  Thomas's  Elementary  French  Reader.      Is.  6d. 

Delille's  Beginner's  Own  French  Book.     2s. 

Shrive's   First  French  Unseen  Book.     6d.  net. 

Shrive's  Second  French  Unseen  Book.      Is.  net. 

MODERN    FRENCH    AUTHORS 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  Exercises  for  Retranslation,  Vocabularies,  etc. 

Balzac. — Ursule  Mirouet.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Claretie. — Pierrille.     With  vocabulary,  Is.  6d.     Without  vocab..  Is. 

Daudet. — La  Belle  Nivernaise.    With  vocabulary,  1  s.  6d.    Without,  Is. 

Greville. — Le  Moulin  Frappier.    With  vocabulary,  2s.    Without,  1  s.  6d. 

Hugo. — Bug  Jargal.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

Merimee. — Tamango  and  Jose  Maria  le  Brigand. 

With  vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 
de  Nerval. — La  Main  Enchantee.     With  vocabulary.  Is. 
Toudouze. — Madame  Lambelle.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Bird's  Junior  Geography.     Is.  net. 
Bird's  School  Geography.     2s.  6d. 

GERMAN    GRAMMARS    AND    READERS 

By  FRANZ  LANGE,  Ph.  D. ,  late  Professor  of  German  at  the  Roy* 
Military  Academy,   Woolwich, 

Elementary  German  Grammar.     Is.  6d. 
Intermediate  German  Grammar.      Is.  6d. 
Advanced  German  Grammar.     3s.  6d. 
Elementary  German  Course.     2s. 
Intermediate  German  Course.     2s. 
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Advanced  German  Course.      Is.  6d. 
Elementary  German  Reader.      Is.  6d. 
Advanced  German  Reader.     3s. 

MODERN  GERMAN  AUTHORS 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  Vocabularies,  Exercises  for  Retranslation,  etc. 
Auerbach  and  Roquette. — Auf  Wache  and  Der  Gefrorene  Kuss. 

Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
Auerbach. — Selections  from  Schwarzwalder  Dorfgeschichten. 

With  vocabulary,  2s.     Without  vocabulary,  1$.  6d. 
Bechstein. — Ausgewahlte  Marchen. 

With  vocabulary,  Is.  6d.     Without  vocabulary.  Is. 
Benedix. — Doktor  Wespe.     With  vocabulary,  2s.     Without,  Is.  6d. 
Ebers. — Eine  Frage.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
Freytag. — Die  Journalisten.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
Freytag. — Soil  und  Haben.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
German  Epic  Tales.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
Gutzkow. — Zopf  und  Schwert.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
Hey's  Fabeln  fur  Kinder.     Without  vocabulary,  Is.  6d. 
Heyse. — Hans  Lange.     With  vocabulary,  2s.      Without  vocab..  Is.  6d. 
Hoffmann. — Meister  Martin.     Without  vocabulary,  Is.  6d. 
Hoffmann. — Schiller's  Jugendjahre.     Without  vocabulary,  Is.  6d. 
Moser. — Der  Bibliothekar.     With  vocabulary,  2s.     Without,  Is.  6d. 
Scheffel's  Selections  from  Ekkehard.     Without  vocabulary,  2s. 
Wildenbruch. — Ein    Opfer    des    Berufs    and    Mein    Onkel    aus 

Pommern.     With  vocabulary,  2s.     Without  vocabulary,  Is.  6d. 

HISTORY 

Carnegy's  Kings  and  Queens  of  France.     3s.  6d. 
Troutbeck's  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey.      Is. 

LATIN 

Williamson's  First  Latin  Unseen  Book.     6d.  net. 
Williamson's  Second  Latin  Unseen  Book.      Is.  net. 

MATHEMATICS 

Boon's  Preparatory  Arithmetic.  Is.  Answers,  with  hints,  6d.  net. 
Boon's  Public   School  Arithmetic.      With   answers,   4s.       Without 

answers,  3s.  6d.     Answers  only,  6d.  net. 
Deakin's  New  School  Geometry.      Is. 

Deakin's  Rural  Arithmetic.  With  answers,  Is.  6d.  Without,  Is. 
Harrison's  Practical  Mathematics. 

With  answers,  Is.  6d.     Without  answers,  Is.  3d. 

SCIENCE 

Oldham's  First  School  Chemistry.  With  71  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 
Oldham's  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  With  1 1  diagrams,  1  s.6d. 
Bucknell's  Practical  Course  in  First  Year  Physics. 

With  85  Illustrations.      Is. 
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